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PROLOGUE - " 

Conflict is inevitable. It is experienced by everyone several times daily. 
Conflict exists in the family, school, community, country and the world. A 
true conflict exists whenever a powerful group dominates a less powerful 
group. In school conflict exists as teachers battle for the attention of students. 

We decided to call .this battle for students' attention 'the discipline prob- 
lem* because it reflects essential difficulties in several types of discipline. 
Self-discipline involves the personal control of one's own attention. Ac- 
quiring a subject matter discipline requires attention to a field ofrinquiry . 
'Disciples' are those who pay attention to their teachers. Military disci- 
ples involves subordinates who do what they are told. When these types 
of discipline break down i nto a battle for attention, students are sent out of 
class for •disciplinary 1 purposes. As a quality of consciousness, a power- 
ful tool for action, and a characteristic of cooperative life in organizations, 
discipline is both a means for learning and a goal of education, 
(Alschuler, 1980). 

If the battle for the attention of students can be alleviated, then significant 
improvements will be made in other school problems. With the attention and 
interest of the students suspension, teacher stress, vandalism and a multitude 
of problems can be reduced. Lacking a perfect solution, educators continue to 
strive for a working alternative to balance the power between teachers and 
students. . ? 

This book presents four perspectives on student discipline: legal and 

"historical, empirical, educational and futuristic. Part I examines the legal * 
history of student discipline. Both corporal punishment and suspension as 
disciplinary techniques have been reviewed and approved with limitations 
by the Courts! However,. the authors indicate that these techniques solve 
problems for teachers and administrators at the expense of those who look to 
the schbol for social and economic advancement. New structures must be 
developed in the schools that encourage student self-discipline through 

- cooperation within the power struggle. m , 

Part II presents empirical perspectives on student discipline. The first 
study on the disproportionate suspension and expulsion of male and black 
students was conducted in two urban school corporations located in the 
Midwest under a grant from the United States Department of Education. 
Several factors were identified and analyzed in detail.. Characteristics of 
disruptive and nondisruptive students, characteristics of high and low dis- 
proportionality schools rind teacher and administrator attitudes were the 
analyzed factors. The second study's foci is twofold and designed to give . 
juxtaposition between Parts II -and IV. Two independent studies were con- 
ducted and carefully integrated into one chapter, which ascertained (a) 
teacher reactions to misbehaviors and (b) reactions of teachers as they func- 
tion in their classrooms. . » ■ , •* Q 
Perspectives on educational policy with regard to student discipline are 

• investigated in Part III. The first article studies the difference between race 
and Class issues. The author argues that educational policy that equates 
disproportionality with social discriminaUoh has* a tendency to blur the 
distinctionhetwe.en race arid class. In the second article, the author states that . 



educational policy has only superficially changed structural arrangements in 
education. At present, educators do not understand how educational policy 
affects the lives and personalities of students. % " ' 

The last section, Part IV, introduces perspectives on student discipline 
for the future. Due to the fact that many discipline problems at school" origi- 
nate in the home or community, it is recommended that future researchers 
utilize community people to help formulate questions for school-community 
related studies. Recommendations are included on who should collect the 
data as well as what should be the purpose of future research. Finally, the 
eight goals identified by Phi Delta Kappa's Commission on Discipline are 
described along with implementation activities. The attainment of these 
goals is necessary for any school that wants to improve student discipline. ' 

This book was written to serve well the entire leadership and teaching 
staff of any school or university interested in improving student discipline. 
Because of the emphasis on improving student discipline through alternative 
methods, this book will serve a dual purpose; that is, instruction as well as 
reference for trainees, practitioners and researchers. 
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A LEGAL - HISTORICAL EXAMINATION 
OF STUDENT DISCIPLINE: ALTERNATIVE 
TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



J. John Harris III 
Richard E: Fields 
A. Reynaldo Contreras 



Introduction 

As one of the most volatile andperennial problems facing the schools and 
society, student discipline has so exercised cur consciousness, that 
intervention has occurred by not only school administrators and staff, but 
' also, by the courts and other goveSnmental bodies. Discipline in the public 
schools has been the instrumentality for modifying errant behavior exhibited 
by students. This has been illustrated by various works.* However the 
schools of America have come under -increasing pressure to abandon their 
"outmbded" methods of discipline in favor of more "humane methods ot 
resolving student problems. 1 '; ' . i. 

Nationally, attention has been focused on the issue of student discipline 
through the publicity given several reports issued by civil lights and, child 
* advocacy groups. The groups reported findings that disproportionate num- 
bers of male and minority group students were being suspended and expel ed 
from schools in a discriminatory manner. These findings brought into the , 
limelight a series of charges Jfe countercharges as well as a list of un- 
answered questions. 3 "** - . ' 

More recently! attention is being directed towards the inability of stu- 
dents to cope with problems assqciated with the schools. The notion is 
implied that school disorders exist primarily because students have 
developed a dislike for authority and lack <ff respect for administrators and 
m teachers. A contrasting point of view suggests that students are not totally 
responsible for the disruption and chaos that is evident- in some public 
schools. The differing perceptions of discipline problems by administrators, 
teachers and students along with the evidence of disproportionality in sus- 
pension and expulsion rates, warrants further inquiry into factors other than 
student behavior as contributors to schor I disruptions and high rates ot 
suspension and exr/ulsion of students. ' 

The suspension, like corporal punishment, in the schools has tradi- 
tionally been^us-id as a form of chastisement intended to affect behavior 
modification, while causing only a temporary interruption in the student s 
overall school experience. Often, however, the arbitrary imposition .of a 
suspension or paddling results in only a "hardening experience for thechild 
to the extent that the road to expulsion and the ultimate denial of educational 
opportunity begins to be laid brick by faithful brick. 

The history of discipline in the schools has all too often been an attempt 
by busy administrators to treat a disruptive student as a surface blemish to be 



removed from the student body. "What is worse to realize is the fact that the 
student body has been conditioned by tradition to accept its imposed paddl- 
ings and/or suspensions to the extent that alternatives to the entire wasteful 
process are only now beginning to be explored. The problem is that certain 
students tend to be disciplined for offenses that are not of a violent nature, but 
offenses of a covert nature against the school. In essence, M . . . they have 
assertedly engaged in institutionally inappropriate behavior, disregarding 
the "hidden curriculum" or values underlying institutional public schooling 
. .' ." 4 Since this phenomenon is having such a tremendous effect on the entire 
educational arena, there is a need to critically examine those areas which have 
the most significance. * 

The purpose of this 'paper is to provide the reader with an in-depth 
analysis of historical and legal trends of student discipline, within the context 
of public education in these United States. Additionally, the discipline sys- 
tem as it now exists, will be examined and inferences 4rawn,»with respect to 
alterative trends in educational policy. 

From Hickory Stick to Dewey " - < '"' 

Historically/ the chosen method of discipline in the United States has 
beep corporal punishment. The practice traces its roots bapk to the days of the 
ancient Hebrews and Egyptians who both promoted and condonedits use. 
The religious nature of colonial education lent itself well to this practice of 
the disciplining of the flesh due to the prevailing assumption that people 
were, by nature, corruptible and in need of being reformed. Children of the 
day were not allowed their days of innocence, but were expected from early 
age to reason and perform as little adults. As -'adults" they were also respon- 
sible for their own learning. Teachers of the period were essentially 
facilitators: their duties were confined to the hearing and assignment ofj 
lessons, the manufacture of pens, the setting of copies, and the maintenance 
of order. 5 Indeed; the School Rules of 1645 of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
stated that the schoolmaster wis not to be hindered in the exercise of his 
authority as his "rod of correction" was an "ordinance of God." 6 

The early nineteenth century continued the practices of colonial Amer- 
ica. Humiliation and harshness in the forms of fines and verbal corrections 
began to gradually replace the whipping posts of colonial times. However, 
certain archaic forms still survived in the use of sewing thimbles to rap 
children on the head, wooden bits to insert into the child's mouth and affixed 
to his/her head, the split ends of branches fastened to the nose, baskets 
suspended from ceilings in which to leave children overnight, and the old 
reliable cjunce cap. 7 Underlying the entire process was the belief that corporal 
punishment would develop in students the qualities of good moral character 
and academic excellence through the disciplining of the mind. This philoso- 
phy would prevail until the emergence of a more enlightened viewpoint from 
Europe at mid-century. J - 

The theorists Johann Pestalozzi and Friedrich Froebel did much to de- 
stroy the old concept of the corruptibility of children by forcing educators to 
look upon the child as a good child, given the fact that'the lea'rning environ-, 
ment needed to be secure and that children needed to be active in the learning 
process. John Dewey continued to expand upon this concept by advancing 



the theory that a child learns'to choose his actions through practice. In other 
words, discipline is developmental. It is unfortunate that the followers of 
Dewey, like Kilpatrick, believed that this meant that children were ready for 
self-discipline if only left to themselves to follow their own interests. 8 Denied 
a framework upon which children may build their experiences, they a^-e 
"doomed to act at random; and the entire progressive movement has suffered 
due to this misunderstandingof Dewey's theory ever since. Dewey had 
intended all along that disciplwbe viewed as an educational problem; not 
an administrative problem; 9 The schools have never fully understood that the 
aim of discipline is to make people self-controlling and self-responsible: not 
to impose its will from without, but within. * 

Today 's educators face a continuing struggle between the coercive struc- 
tures which have been traditional in American life and which emphasize an 
external locus of control and self-disciplining structures which emphasize an 
internal locus of control. 10 The main question here is power. Students who 
have no power to affect their own decisions can never experience self- 
discipline. Yet, to surrender power completely, without leaving a structure 
upon which to build, is only inviting chaos. What is needed are new struc- 
tures for schools that encourage student self-discipline through coopera- 
tion. 11 

Traditionally, schools have been unwilling to surrender their coercive 
structures and have turned to one of the following five methods or options to 
handle school discipline problems: (1) more rules and harsher punishments, 
(2) more teacher training, (3) easier suspension, (4) increased campus secu- 
rity, and (5) juvenile justice revisions. 12 Options four and five assume that 
- outside controls and help may assist the school in solving its problems. This 
may not work as well as it first appears as doubts exist as to whether the courts 
will have any more luck than the schools in either rehabilitating children by 
sending them to trial as adults or by making their parents legally accountable 
for their children's conduct. Option two also assumes that teachers can be 
made responsible for students' conduct and problems and that teachers agree 
on how to handle discipline problems. 13 This leaves qflly options one and 
three in the coercive power structure as viable options which the school can 
effect. Each presents its own special problems in that the desired end-result 
often contradicts the intended purpose of education itself. 

• » 

The Paddle and the Courts 

Despite arguments to the contrary, corporal punishment is returning to 
the classropm due to the almost universal breakdown of discipline in the 
schools. On a national basis, 60,000 teachers and three million students are 
assaulted during a normal school year (and this is only at the secondary 
level). 14 One survey reports that over half of the teachers reporting stated that 
they had been verbally insulted or insulted by obscene gestures, and one out 
of eight reported being afraid to confront students. 15 . So bad had the situation 
gotten in Los Angeles that corporal punishment was reinstated in March, 
1980, after an absence of four years. Los Angeles school board member 
* 1 Richard Ferraro commented that the return of corporal punishment would be 
"a powerful. deterrent to antisocial behavior." 16 Another member, Bobbi 
Fiedler, stated that a statewide survey of 800 parent-teacher associations had 



been held, and that 85 percent of the respondents, both parentsland teachers, 
stated that they favored corporal punishment. 17 

Detractors of the practice are just as vocal, Most of the anti-paddling 
argument centers on its ineffectiveness at achieving its intended outcome, 
behavior modification. School psychologist Wayne Foley and counselor John 
Wilson of Seattle, Washington, found in their studies that the deviant behav- 
ior in children is only supressed temporarily. Unfortunately, the punishment 
neither anticipates nor prevents future outbursts. 18 The National Education 
Association, after its studies in 1972 and 1973, came out in favor of abolishing 
corporal punishment in the schools. The NEA stated 17 reasons why it thinks 
that the hickory stick should be abandoned. Among these were: (1) physical 
punishment is ineffective; (2) the physical punishment increases disruptive 
behavior; (3) it hinders learning;^) it teaches only f^at "might makes right"; 
(5) it develops aggressive hostility in students and teachers (6) it is ofteri'iised. . 
on students weaker and smaller than the teachenp) its availability discour- 
ages teachers from seeking more effective means of discipline; (8) its use 
makes students appear less than human; and. (9) the schools tend to be 
regarded as dehumanizing. 19 The 1972 NEA study found physical punish- 
ment so ineffective that it usually had to be administered repeatedly. 20 

The divergent opinions have led to almost 100 years of conflicting state 
laws and lower court decisions which finally culminated in the historic U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in Baker v; Owen. 21 Baker originally came into 
existence as a lawsuit brought by the mother of one Russell Carl Baker against\ 
the school system in protest over.the administration of corporal punishment \ 
against her wishes. Mrs. Baker contended that the use of corporal punishment 
was cruel and unusual punishment and forbidden under the Eighth Amend- 
ment guarantees. A question of whether substantive, due process was fol- 
lowed prior to the administration of punishment was made and the actual 
constitutionality of the state statute authorizing the use of reasonable force by 
teachers in disciplining students was questioned. 22 The case was heard on 
January 13, 1975. On April 23, 1975, a decision was reached in the United 
States District Court M. Q. North Carolina, Greensboro Division. 

The court determined that even though the 14th Amendment generally 
leaves control of discipline over children to the parents, the right is not 
fundamental and the state has a legitimate interest in maintaining discipline 
in the public schools/ 23 The court said that teachers and school administrators 
do have the right to administer corporal punishment, but only after according 
minimal due process in the course of such punishment. It was felt that the 
child has a liberty or property interest in freedom from the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of corporal punishment and that some procedural safeguards must be 
present. 24 Such safeguards should be attempts to: (1) inform the student that 
his misbehavior could occasion the use of corporal punishment; (2) first 
modify behavior by means other than corporal punishment; (3) punish cor- 
porally in the presence of another school official informed of the reasons for 
the punishment; and (4) provide in writing, upon request, the reasons for 
punishment to the parents, along with the name of the second school official 
who witnessed the punishment. 25 Finally, the use of corporal punishment in 
this case was held not to be cruel and unusual; although it was realized that 
the issue was still unsettled as far as the Eighth Amendment was concerned. 26 
The decision of the three-judge court was appealed directly to the United 
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States Supreme Court. On October 20, 197,5, the judgment of the lower court 
was, affirmed without comment. 27 ; 

An interesting commentary involving parental permission occurred re- 
cently in San Diego where a court has approved a $20,000 out-of-court 
settlement in a case involving the paddling of a retarded female student by a 
principal. 28 The principal had gone through the process of calling the mother 
and receiving permission to paddle the child, thinking that he was safe in : 
administering the punishment using a fraternity paddle. Apparently, the 
permission had "expired" and the mother claimed that she thought that the 
corporal punishment would be a "token- swat^ with a ruler. The so-called 
"theory of informed consent" had failed to prevent a charge of assault<and 
battery from being levied at, the principal. 

The facUhat the U.S. Supreme Court had affirmed Baker without com- 
ment caused much division in the United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit as it attempt edToruleinthe case of Ingraham v. Wright. 29 In this case a 
group of students from the Dade'eounty^school system, among them In- 
graham and Andrews, brought suit against^rincipal Wright, his assistant 
principals! the school board, superintendent, etc. the suiLclaimed that the 
use of corporal punishment deprived the students of substantive due^igcess, 
was in violation of the Eighth Amendment guarantees, and involved the^ 
students in.a grievous loss under which the due process standard of the 14th 
Amendment should be applied. Compensatory and punitive damages and 
declaratory and injunctive relief against the school system were sought in the 
action. 

When the U.S. District Court dismissed the action, the parents appealed. 
The Court of Appeals reversed the District Court's decision and remanded the 
case, hf its holding, the Court of Appeals expanded the Baker decision that 
corporal punishment in the schools was not cruel and unusual punishment 
by stating that the Eighth Amendment proscriptions are only intended to be 
invoked in matters involving criminal conduct. 30 The court further held that 
the plaintiffs claim of being deprived of substantive due process as a protec- 
tion against arbitrary government action was without merit. The court felt 
that guidelines had been published by the school system and that the court 
would not make decisions as to the reasoning of the teacher or administrator 
which led to the degree of punishment inflicted. The majority of the court felt 
that the* Supreme Court's decision in Baker to affirm without comment ad- 
dressed itself only to the question of parental objection to corporal punish-, 
ment. As the procedural safeguards part of the decision was not involved in 
the appeal, it was^ therefore, not decided upon and not considered as "law of 
the land" and binding. 31 

The Court of Appeals in Ingraham was well aware that the procedural 
safeguards issue had. arisen before in Goss v. Lopez, 32 but felt that the In- 
graham case involved no grievous loss of educational benefits or property 
interests— only a routine disciplinary measure which did not affect the stu- 
dents' liberty interests in maintaining their good names and deputations. 33 
Indeed, the court felt that the value of corporal punishment would be diluted 
if elaborate procedural processes had to be followed in every case. 34 

. Ingraham was appealed directly to the U.S. Supreme Court. 35 The case 
was argued on November 2-3. 1976, and decided on April 19, 1977. The 
five-four decision of the Court was to affirnUhe holding of the Fifth Circuit 



Court of Appeals. The Supreme Court further elaborated upon the applicabil- 
ity of the Eighth Amendment to only criminal proceedings. In tracing the 
history of the Amendment, the majority felt that its derivation from the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689 was evidence enough that the original frilmers 
of the U.S. Constitution had intended all along that the Amendment apply 
only to injustices committed against those already convicted of a crime. Since 
before the American Revolution, it had been the accepted practice at common 
law that a teacher had the right to inflict "moderate correction" on a.child in 
his care, but only to the extent that it is "necessary to answer the purposes for 
which (the teacher) is employed." 36 The very openness of the public schools 
and their supervision by the community was seen to afford students ample 
protection from abuse by school officials. If the parents believe that the 
punishment was unjustified or was inflicted with malice, they still have legal 
redress through the courts by suing the teacher for recovery of damages and/or 
for assault and battery. «* 

Most interestingly, the Court held that as long is a state has acted to 
preservewhat "has always been the law of the land,"" the Due Process Clause 
of trie 14th Amendment does not require notice and a hearing prior to the 
imposition of corporal punishment. Principals and teachers are admonished, 
however, that they must ex ercis e prudence and restraint when deciding the 
necessity of corporal punishment. The imposition of additional administra- 
tive safeguards would be an unnecessary intrusion upon the arena of school 
responsibility. In fact, it was recognized by the Court that some school 
officials might be forced to abandon corporal punishment as a disciplinary" 
measure rather than be forced to comply with costly procedural requirements 
which necessitate a diversion of attention from normal school pursuits. The 
Justices concluded that the benefits realized by imposing a constitutional 
requirement to impose prior notice and hearing would not justify the cost of 
that imposition. 1 . 

Ingraham has been regarded for some time now as the final word on 
corporal punishment. However, like many last words, it did not prove to be 
the last aftefall Recently, in a Fourth Circuit Court decision in the case of Hall 
v. Tawney, 38 theissue oigranting substantive due process in cases of corporal 
punishment arose (an issuV^hichJngraham had not settled). . 

■ On December 6, 1974, Naomi HaHalteged4hat she was struck repeatedly 
on the hip and thigh by a teacher using a five-inch-wide-rubher^paddle. The 
paddling supposedly resulted in the girl's" confinememMo r hospitaMor-a__ 
period of ten days and her subsequent treatment by specialists for possible 
permanent injuries to her lower back. As in Ingraham, with which it shares 
many similarities, the principal, teacher, and school board were all named as 
defendants. 

Hall's attorneys argued that as the parents had instructed the school that 
they did not want their daughter paddled, the school had violated the parents' 
right to decide upon the means of discipline to be used in punishing their 
child. Secondly, the attorneys stated that the paddling violated Hall's sub- 
stantive due process rights. The U.S. District judge for the Southern District of 
West Virginia dismissed the suit before it came to trial on the basis of the 
Ingraham decision. The case went on appeal to the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals which reversed the lower court's filling on May 9, 1980. While the 
Fourth Circuit agreed that the parents have no constitutional right to forbid 
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corporal punishment, the court based its reversal of the lower court's decision 
on the substantive due process issSa>by stating that Ingraham did not ex- 
pressly forbid the courts from examining whether school officials might have 
violated a student's substantive due process rights through the administering 
of corporal punishment. The court then proceeded^ define substantive due 
process as "the right to be*'free of state intrusion into realms of personal 
privacy and bodily security through means so brutal, demeaning, and harm- 
f\ il as to shock the conscience of the court." 

The impact of the ruling is crucial. School board members, teachers, and 
administrators alike are hearby put on notice that even though they cannot be 
sued for violation of a student's procedural due process rights, or for violation 
of the Eighth Amendment provisions,?they are still liable for attorney's fees 
and monetary damages if the court/ can be convinced that the corporal 
punishmenfemployed would "shock the conscience of the court."? 9 

The Suspension Alternative to Paddling? 

With the brutality involved in both the Hall and Ingraham cases, the 
suspension of a student from school might appear on the surface to be the 
more viable alternative to maintaining discipline in the schools. But is it 
accomplishing its end? Certainly in terms of usage, it is a success. The 
Children's Defense Fund reports that, using the data available from the Office 
for Civil Rights' 1972-73 survey of 2,862 schools with a combined population 
of 24 million students, over one million students were suspended in the 
course of the year.* 0 This means that overall one out of 24 students faced 
suspension at least once; and at the secondary level, the figure increased to 
one out of 13. 41 However, due to reporting differences, non-reporting, etc., the 
figures may not be, inflated to their proper levels. 

Suspension from school serves several apparent purposes,, according to 
its advocates: 42 (1) it forces, students to comply with those established behav- 
ioral rules which are necessary to "maintain an atmosphere conducive to 
learning and teaching"; (2) it helps students to learn acceptable modes of 
conduct in a free society; (3) it provides a "cooling off" period for both student 
and school staff who have been unable to deal, with the behavior. problem 
through other means; and (4) it serves to "provoke a-crisis" which forces 
parents to get in contact with the school. The suspension is popular as a tool of 
administrators due to the fact that it takes less time than other alternatives, 
and the fact that school officials feel that it is effective. 

Is the use of the suspension justified in light of recent increases in 
violence and vandalism in the schools? Are suspensions being used to stem 
this tide? The evidence compiled by the Children's Defense Fund says no. 
The survey was conducted by questioning both parents and students as to the 
reasons given for the imposition of suspensions. The survey revealed that 
63.4 percent of the suspensions were for school rules violations and not for 
violence in the schools. 43 

Suspensions have also been found to have a disproportionate impact 
" upon students with certain characteristics of race, sex, and income. Blacks 
" were found to be suspended more often for discretionary minor offenses and 
fights, wdiereas white students were placed under suspension more often for 
attendance problems and violations of the law. 44 Males are twice as likely to 



be suspended as females; and students who are poor enough to receive free or 
reduced price lunches are more likely to be suspended. 45 

The long-range impact of. suspensions upon students can be one of 
rejection in its message? 4 * Certain students simply resolve to quit school early 
to avoid the hassle. The-drbitrary imposition of suspensions sometimes makes 
students question how fair school justice really is. Indeed, the student is 
labeled as a troublemaker and is not only denied the social structure in his 
life, but also his chance for academic success during the year. Such impacting 
: upon the career of a student has provided a wealth of litigation over the years - 
.which culminated in the celebrated case of Goss v. Lopez. 47 

Although case law is unclear as to whether a pupil may be suspended or 
expelled permanently from school, one Illinois court has ruled that an expul- 
sion cannot extend beyond the end of the current school year, 48 and a South 
Carolina court has held that a principal has the authority to suspend pupils 
unless denied that authority by the school board. 49 - 

School law was confusing in its application of due process before Go ss in 
that the Due Process Clause might be applicable to short term suspensions in 
one court and inapplicable in another for suspension of three days was subject 
to the provisions of the Due Process Clause in the case of ShanJ ey v. Northeast 
. _ Independent School District, Bexar County, Texas, 50 but not applicable to a 
suspension of three days in the case of Dunn v. Tyler. 51 The federal courts 
have demonstrated the same variation in their decisions. 

In 197 T, existing Ohio law allowed a principal to suspend students for up 
to ten days for misconduct or to expel, the students from school. Notification 
had to be made to the parents within 24 hours of the suspension stating the 
reason for the action. The law allowed an expelled pupil the right to a hearing 
before the board of education, but no such provision existed for pupils under 
suspension. Nine pupils who were suspended from school during a period of 
-unrest in the Columbus, Ohio, schools during the months of February and 
March, 1971, sued in federal court charging that they had been denied due 
process of the law contrary to the 14th Amendment in that they were sus- 
. . pended from school without a hearing prior to suspension or within a reason- 
able time thereafter. They also sought to have the administrators remove all 
traces of their suspensions from their official school records. 

The preponderance of evidence was that no such hearings had been held, 
and pursuant to the plaintiffs charges, the Ohio statute which permitted the 
suspensions was declared unconstitutional. The defendants appealed on the 
basis that the right to an education does not exist under the Constitution, and 
the Due Process Clause does not apply to suspensions as they do not represent 
a "severe detriment or grievous loss" to the students. The U.S. Supreme 
Court, in upholding the decision of the District Court, stopped short of 
requiring hearings which would involve counsel, cross-examining wit- 
nesses, etc.; but felt rather that an informal hearing would act as a measure of 
' safety against an erroneous action by an administrator. AlsoNthe matter only 
applied to suspensions shorter than tendays. Other length suspensions might 
require more formal procedures. \ 

- Reaction to Goss was to be expected in light of the resulti ng confu'si on as 
to what the Court intended as a due process hearing. However, the process has 
proven ; to be neither elaborate nor time consuming, and is in line witKmost 
existing school practices. 52 Many lower courts and local'and state boards of 
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education have adapted their laws and procedures to include those situations 
involving longer suspensions so as to be in line with Goss. 53 

One area of litigation which has arisen concerning Goss has been the 
question of suspension or expulsion of special education students. The argu- 
ment has been that any action of this kind changes a student's special educa- 
tion placement which cannot be done without amending the students indi- 
vidualized educational plan. The main problem arose in this area in the case 
of Stuart v. Nappi 54 where a Connecticut speciaj education pupil was pre- 
vented from being expelled because of this placement. The court held that 
certain rights established under P.L. 94-1^2 would be violated if the student 
were expelled from school. Among these were: (1) the right to an "appropriate 
public education"; (2) the right to remain in her present placement *>nttJ the 
resolution of her special education complaint; (3) the right to an education in- 
the ''least restrictive environment," and (4) the right to have all changes of 
placement effectuated in accordance with prescribed procedures. 55 The 
courts.have, however, proven lenient so far in their treatment of short-term or 
emergency suspensions involving special education students as long as the 
minimal procedures set forth in Goss are observed. 56 

A comparison of the rulings in Goss and Ingraham would lead adminis- 
trators to view the rulings as basically in conflict. Consider that Goss imposes 
a minimal due process hearing so that an erroneous action might not be taken; 
whereas Ingraham states that such an action or.heanng would decrease the 
value of the corporal punishment by virtue of tfie delay. One must consider 
the Ingraham ruling in light of the earlier Baker case and, as such, follow the 
Baker, guidelines to eliminate any potential conflicts which might arise in 
future litigation. The due process issue is far from settled in these areas. 

A Movement Towards Alternatives 

Dissatisfaction with current methods of discipline and the restraints 
being placed upon school systems in maintaining discipline have forced 
educators to seek alternative methods of dealing .with the disruptive student. 
Francis Ianni, Director of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, feels that what is needed in the schools are 
rules which allow a "firm, fair, and consistent structure of social control.'* 57 
Ianni states that the key is a consistent, even-handed application of these rules 
without exception, and that the rules serve educational, rather than discipli- 
nary, ends, 

Roland Barth, Harvard Graduate School of Education, echoes this con- 
cern for consistency in stating that schods often "do not have enough effec- 
tive ways to say to a child, 'If you do that again, — will hap- 
pen."' 5 * Barth recommends setting up a. process within the school modeled 
upon the adult legal system. Three levels of rules are formulated: at the 
classroom level (where diversity is permitted), in common areas (where no 
diversity is allowed, or desired), and at the office level for true disciplinary 
problems. Barth recommends the use of letters arid conferences with parents 
at which one or two of the child's behavior problems become the focus and 
rules are spelled out to the.child. The conference is followed by sending a 
letter home from the principal summarizing what was discussed and the 
manner in which the child is expected to behave upon his/her return to 
school. If the child again fails to live up to the agreement, (s)he is sent home 
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for a day. Barth has found the system effective in that it backs up the promise 
of the school with force as well as concern. Here the key is "clear expectations 
and carefully laid out consequences." 59 

Thomas McDaniel, Director of the Master's Education Program at Con- 
verse College, feels that teachers may effectively incorporate elements of 
three models (behavioral, human relations, and pedagogical) into their teach- 
ing styles to prevent disciplinary problems from arising in the first place. 60 
The main elements of the behavioral model involve modeling and establish- 
ing rewards for desirable behavior and using positive verbal and non-verbal 
responses to praise that behavior in the classroom. In the human relations 
model the teacher treats the students with respect and politeness, negotiates 
with' students to establish rules of behavior, and communicates effectively 
with students by using various techniques. The pedagogical model is de- 
signed to prevent problems in the classroom through motivational and issert- 
iveness techniques, and providing varied lessons and'a series of natural 
consequences of student misbehavior, Jhrough these models effective disci- 
pline, it is felt, may be maintained at the -classroom level. 

Edward Lichtenstein, Coordinator of Alternative Education Programs in 
the Wallingford-Swarthmore School District in Pennsylvania, suggests sev- 
eral alternatives to suspension of students from the school itself. 61 Among 
these are the development of (1) a "time-out program" to allow the schools 
time to develop a program to put a student back into the regular classroom 
environment; (2) a "halfway program" for students moving from special 
education classes to mainstreaming; (3) special work-study programs; and (4) 
special self-contained classrooms for disruptive students. Although these 
measures are intended to aid in avoiding suspension and expulsion of special 
education students, there is no reason that they could not also be applied to 
the problem of suspensions and expulsions at large. 

Barbara Martin, a teacher at Lynnfield High School in Massachusetts, 
describes a special in-school suspension room within her school, known as. 
"The Slammer," which has proven very successful in dealing with disruptive 
students. 62 Students are assigned to a special classroom by Referral and are 
allowed a "cooling-off time" to vent their frustrations and teil^heir side of 
"what really happened." Records are kept by the two part-time teachers in 
charge, and a contract is drawn up between student and teacher as to expecta- 
tions and responsibilities. Lessons are sent to the room by the teachers of the 
students so that they may keep up with their classwork during the day-long 
confinement. The number of students assigned is limited to five. The room 
provides an "oasis" with a sympathetic ear within the student's troubles at 
- school; and it provides a positive structured alternative to those irresponsible 
students with whom traditional methods have previously failed. 

Daniel Duke, Professor of Education at Stanford University, feels that the 
only solution to school disciplinary problems is to break up the large urban 
schools into smaller, more manageable units with self-contained or speciality 
programs. 63 Duke states that certain students are not ready to make the 
transition from self-contained classroom to a large secondary school with 
multiple teachers and expectations. 

Duke also -finds fault with the way in which educational research has 
tended to shift the blame for disciplinary problems from the student to other 
environmental and personal factors. 64 In effect, this "depersonalization of 



blame*' has only served to mask' the issue, rather than focusing upon it. Duke 
feels that school discipline^may not be linked to harsher rules and punish- 
ments, but rather to whether students are willing to accept responsibility for 
■ their oWn behavior. 

Implications for Educational Policy 

Education, as with other fields of social policy, has had a relationship 
with law for hundreds of years.. During the 1960*s, we saw the evolvement of 
significant changes in social policy and an emerging new relationship be- 
tween the two, mainly due to the expansion of law into education, in the 
Brovvn decision. Our prime concern here" isl on the nexus between student 
discipline and its implications for educational policy. Even today, many view 
legal intervention into the educational arena as deux ex mbchina, that only 
causes havoc in the school's operation. This notwithstanding, there is a need 
to study the issue of student discipline and draw some implications for 
educational policy. . ■ . ... 

The b,asic implication of historical and legal trends of discipline i^that 
through disciplinary practices, we are affinning a social policy in America. 
Riggan 65 asserts that American education has lived with at least two essential 
but contradicting social policies. First, universal education of the citizenry 
for participation in a democratic society; and second, the identification of 
elites and non-elites for capitalistic production processes through mecha- 
nisms such as crass, race andsex. Carnoy states that "the discipline of workers 
is maintained through the promise of good pay, steady work and possible 
promotion for those who conform." 66 The work alone is without value to the 
worker, incentives must be utilized to insure appropriate working behavior. 
Traditionary in schools, the attraction of promotion and high grades has 
helped to maintain discipline. However, with the present economy and the 
job situation, the probability of social success from education has deterio- 
rated. Likewise, the grading system is no longer adequate to maintain student 
discipline. These are not the point of discussion here. We merely wish to 
illustrate that in discussing the implications of the historical and legal trends 
of school discipline, i.e., extra homework, detention, suspension or corporal 
punishment, we need to keep clearly in mind the fundamental social policy 
used to legitimize disciplinary practices as part of the educational process. 

The issue is, which social policy is being affirmed in the kinds of disci- 
plinary practices used? Conformity to socially prescribed norms and expec- 
tations for participation in production processes appears to be the affirmed 
policy. History documents this fact quite clearly. The American public be- 
cause of religious f oots has consistently believed in corporal punishment in 
schools as acceptable disciplinary practice to modify unacceptable behavior 
and to use fear as a means of motivating students to subscribe to the regulated 
ways, of society. 6 ? This belief in physical punishment is associated with the 
public's continued concern with those unacceptable behaviors in the schools 
and therefore "lack of discipline." 68 - 

Parents, teachers and administrators continue to see child-rearing 
through historical lenses. Therefore, they give credence to the use of external 
sanctioning systems such as physical punishment that advocate social con- 
formity. The social conformity promoted is one that makes an individual fit 



fc^tKelr^res"CTibed^lace-in society* 6 * With theiise of western democratic 
philosophy, came a belief in freedom, due process and individpaLrights. 

This new set of beliefs became the^ounda'tioh. for the development of an- 
alternative approach to discipline*. The new approach to discipline was char-^ 
acterized by acceptance of less i restrictive "behaviors of the young and the N 
rewarding of acceptable behavior: The aim i of discipline did not cHangeTbuU^ 
the approach did. Control and training are stttithe%bjective$, but discipline is 
now defined as self-control developed with the support of a reward system, r 
The alternative approach to discipliiiehas become the opppsing.legacy of the 
progressive educator. 70 This legacy sheds light on the. conflicts as to the 
definition of school discipline; On the^pne^and discipline is viewed as a set 
- of sanctioning practices characterized by paih; fear*and/or deprivation, that 
promote external-control and social irresponsibility. On the other hand, dis- ' t . 
cipline is viewed as a set of rewarding practice? characterfeecTby, pleasure, , 
confidence and self-affirmation that promote self-control and social respon- 
sibility. The conflict is- often -reflected in schools 3 in debates over whether 
discipline is a curricular matter, inseparable fcom pedbgogical arms- and 
methods, or whether discipline is a managerial responsibility of teachers and 
administrators. 71 * J. * ". 1 " • V 

Today, the progressive definition of discipline is les$ acceptable.* This 
follows from the fact that American, educational goals of self-direction ancf 
social responsibility continue to have less valjie.thari i those of social conform- ; 
ity. 72 Instead, discipline is expressed in schools as a matter of traditioi\al.^ 
practice of chastisement expressed in terms of managerial responsibility. As a 
managerial function, discipline* involves both the matter ofin Jocopqrentis 
role of school personnel and the matter of the rights of students arid parents. 
The implications are quite clear in regards (o thSse matters. ' .: 

Litigation trends suggest clearly that social . control for production proc- • 
esses is thd real meaning of the heavy involvement of the judiciary system in 
education. The turning to the liberal courts by ethnic/racial, language .or * 
gender minorities; by student rights advocates and byxthe handicapped dur- 
ing the Ws and 70's was the result of the failure i of other forces within pw 
political system to provide the expected social justice"! Now, «right vying 
conservatives have successfully comer to the bench. Traditional ^sciplii. *ry 
practices are regaining social legitmacy tJirough legat decisions. Still ;b 
public schools, every administrative act must be tested agamst constitutioria. 
restrictions. ^ y - 

M . . . where ah attempt is made to enforce an unreasonable or ultra vires rule, . ; 
aggrieved parties may have resource to the court . V /* 73 

In effect, '-Xi*' \ * 

. . .where the state punishes students for. disobeying school rules, the.state has 
engaged in "state action," which is subject to the prohibitions contained in the 
First- and Fourteenth Amendments. The nub. of this, legal doctrine is' that 
„. - constitutional guarantees such as freedom of speech and religion, equal pro- 
' tection of the laws, and due process of law apply only to acts of the state .. J* 

The role of the administrator and teacher has been strengthened in some 
cases, to achieve "more effective" discipline in the school. Much of this has 
been achieved through educational policies and court decisions, in spite of 
student and parent opposition. They are exercising their rights as citizens to 



employ legal remedies against school disciplinary practices, which were 
perceived not to bo judicious. School personnel end school boards have 
successfully withstood these efforts to remedy dubious disciplinary prac- 
tices, under several guises. First, the maintaining of discipline in schools; 
second, the ambiguity of student due process; and third, the supposed pro- 
tection of themselves and school staff from civil or criminal liability. 

This struggle over school discipline has resulted in an adversary school^ 
community relationship that often does not help neither the teacher, nor the 
student in the classroom. This adversarial relationship is one where teachers 
and administrators blame parents for "lack of discipline" or "lack of adequate 
social and emotional .support" at home, while parents blame teachers 'and 
administrators either for "insufficient discipline" or "misuse" of, disci- 
pline. 75 f v ' 

In short, the role otf discipline is merely one of maintaining the state's 
ond; namely, an educated and enlightened citizenry. Schools,, in order to 
survive," are committed to this purpose through enforcement of rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures for carrying them out. Rules, regulations and proce- 
dures that ate not judiciously applied are contradictory to the purpose of 
schooling. The consequences of this enforcement continue to be inapprop- 
riate to the needs of students. 

Recommendations / 

Educators must make every effort to addresySchool discipline- in ways 
that will be constructive and supportive of a student's learning experiences. 
They must do this in spite of the historical and legal trends towards conserva- 
tive school discipline. 

Trfe promise of the aforementioned appears to hold the key to effective 
school discipline in the decade Which is upon us. It is therefore recommended 
~that school systems use a multiple-alternative-methods approach toward 
solving student disciplinary problems. In addition, it must also be realized by 
administrators that specialists, i.e., counselors, social workers, psychologists, 
must be employed as part of an overall approach to student discipline. 
Well-meaning approaches cannot hope to succeed without them. 

Government officials will also have to realize that novel approaches such 
as in-school suspension programs, will need to be funded, monitored and 
evaluated, in, order to show their effectiveness. School officials and their 
representatives in the state legislatures and at the Congressional level will 
have to carefully prepare their cases in requesting these funds. Due to finan- 
cial exigency in education, the trend has been to reduce spending in light of 
' tax reformers and the public demand for economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment. One can only speculate at the economy of not funding such alterna- 
tives, when the price of losses incurred by maintaining the status quo through 
its future impact is astronomical. 

Finally, further study is imperative. Studies which report on various 
aspects of student discipline have been conducted. Solutions have been 
developed, but inadequately operationalized. Clearly, educators are cogni- 
zant of the problem.. Our goal is meaningful and effective change, in terms of 
the state and the student! Why have educational organizations failed to 
alleviate the problem? "The more, things change, the more they remain 1 the 
same" philosophy 76 is perpetuated in the'structure of education. This most 




rudimentary principle must be reanalyzed and placed in meaningful per- 
spective. 
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SltlDENT DISCIPLINARY SUSPENSIONS: 
REFLECTIONS ON CASE LAW WITH AN 
EYE TOWARDS ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 

if,.. .' , " . • • 

. Richard E. Fields 



Introduction \ N 

It has been a common -practice for America to view its children as instru- 
ments of its own future. Children are being forced to serve long sentences in 
the public schools under tfee guise of compulsory attendance and, until 
recently, have had littie;to say about their roles. The children JBrequently see 
the American system oLeducation a$ only one in which they are expected to 
learn democratic values and ideas through first knowing tbtditarianism. 1 

In 1843 , Horace Mann was denounced as a corrupter of moraf and educa- \ 
tional standards when he suggested that the stern American system of educa- 
tion might be softened. Mann could not cite an instance throughout his 
European inspection trip in which he had seen a blow struck by a teacher. The 
masters' of the Boston grammar schbois only response was to emphasize that 
discipline was "the cornerstone of all order n2 — an all-too-familiar rationale 
applied to the "non-persons" which were the students of that day. 

In the era of the i 1970's, students finally gained the status of "persons,'-' 
both in and out of school, under the U.S. Constitution'. 3 As such, the students 
now enjoy certain fundamental protections from the arbitrary imposition of • 
punishments by school authorities. In 1975, the case of Goss v.' Lopez 4 ulti- 
mately extended to students the right to be heard before any formal action for 
short-term suspension could occur. The implications of that decision have 
been far-reaching and have ultimately rewritten educational p olicy across the 
land. . . ; 

I: Societal Setting For The Study • 

The Children's Defense Fund's report of Children Out Of School found - 
that the 1970 census revealed a total of nearly 2 million school children' 
between the ages of 7 and 17 were not in school. 5 In probing further into the 
problem, the Fund conducted an extensive series of interviews with 8,500 in ~_ 
30 states. The results of that survey convinced die Defense Fund that the 
census figures "reflect only the surface of how many children are out of 
school in America." 6 

The problem affects all segments of American society — regardless of 
race, color, or economic level. Some non-enrollment is traceable to economic 
problems; others to lack of proper facilities to handle certain handicaps. The 
- most inexplicable cause, however, is found to be the wide-spread and often 
arbitrary and discriminatory use of suspension to remove students from 
school. 7 The implications of these suspensions are that the children affected 
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usually end up in situations which are far more serious than if they had been 
retained in school and allowed to work out tlieir problems. 8 

The Children's Df/fense Fund survey found that only a rmall percentage 
of all suspensions were relied to safety of individuals or the destruction of 
property. 9 Even the rationale that suspension will bring the parents into the 
school to help in the consideration of the child's case is a failure in 33 per cent 
of the cases. 10 Worst of all, the suspension often marks only the first of a series 
of exclusions from school which lead to the eventual termination of the 
child's formal education. 

The number of suspension cases in the year 1972-73 reflect the enormity 
ofthe 'problem. New York City schools suspended over 20 thousand students; 
Cleveland, 11 thousand; Houston, 9 thousand; the states of Ohio and New 
Jersey, more than 36 thousand; and South Carolina, 38 thousand. The sus: 
pensions are also heavily weighted against minority students. New York,, 
with its 64 per cent minority students, handed out 86 per cent of its suspen- 
sions to minority students. Dallas, which has a 50 per cent minority, re- 
portedly out 70 per cent of its suspensions to minorities. The evidence also 
shows that the suspensions are applied more often to the poor than to the 

affluent. 11 ' ' , 

An HEW study conducted in the year 1972-73 sampled 2,908 school 
districts' containing half the nation's school children and more than 90 per 
cent of the minority students. Blacks, who accounted for 27 per cent of the 
students enrolled, made up 42 per cent of the suspensions. Whites, compos- 
ing 62per cent of thestudents, only received 51 per cent of the suspensions. 12 
A further consequence of the suspension process is that within a year of 
the final falling away from school, children often become in* olved in crimi- 
nal activities. 13 The recording of the suspension on the child's school record 
has the effect of permanently "marking" the child to any potential employer, 
police department, or academic program administrator who can obtain per- 
mission to view that record. 14 His placement in educational programs and his 
crrance for employment often rest with the information on these records. 

Thomas J. Cottle, currently on leave from the Children's Defense Fund, 
gives us an insight into the problems of a child of 17, "Jimmy McGuinness," 
whose history of suspensions finally led to his dropping out of school and his 
difficulties in finding employment thereafter. 15 Jimmy states his opinion very 
simply: 

You know what I am, man? I'm an ex-con who's never been inprison. . . .Hell, 
a real ex-con who finished school, maybe in prison, he'll gef a job faster than I 
will ... and all I done was fight once or twice in the school/. . . I m worse oft 
than (the ex-con) by far. Prison helped him out, but my schoo wouldn t help 
me out. . . . They killed me, my school. . . . They thought all they were doing 
was throwing me out for five, ten days at a time. . . . It's easier to letpeople like 
me fall away. First we fall away, then we crawl away. . . . Then we re dead. 

II: Foundations Of General School Law 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution states that no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 
Due process is further divided into two classifications — procedural and 
substantive. The latter doctrine has only existed under law since 1923. Sub- 
stantive due process requires that if a State is going to deprive a person of life, 
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liberty or property, it must demonstrate a valid objective; and the means 
employed must be reasonable to achieve that objective." Procedural due 
process, on the other hand, requires that before depriving an individual of . 
life, liberty, or property, three basic factors must be present to satisfy pre- 
scribed Constitutional procedures. The individual must first be given-notice 
that he is about to be deprived 6f life, liberty, or property; he must be given the 
opportunity to be heard; and the hearing must be conducted fairly.' 

Originally, the Constitutional guarantees of procedural due process were 
viewed by the courts as only being applicable to trial be jury. In recent years, 
the courts have extended the doctrine to include individuals affected by the 
decisions of administrative agencies, such as public schools, where > the pos_- 
sible loss of a fundamental right was present. One court has held-that con- 
stitutional scrutiny becomes a factor in disciplinary actions when those 
actions involve suspension "for any period of time substantial enough to 
prevent one from obtaining credit for a particular term." 19 

One early test of procedural due process being required for students 
before suspension from school may be found in Dixon v. Alabama State 
Board of Education.* 0 The case concerned the expulsion, from school ot 
several students for attending demonstrations located at a luncli grill in the 
basement of the Montgomery County Courthouse and in other places in and 
around the Alabama State College Campus.. Even though it was the usual 
practice of the college to give a student a hearing and opportunity to otter a 
defense before being expelled, no such hearings were granted to the students 
involved in this case. While the district court had found that no such notice of • 
opportunity for hearing was actually required, the U.S. Court of Appeals 

tended to disagree. ~ . ,, -„„., 

The Court of Appeals explained that whenever a governmentalbody acts 
to injure an individual, the U.S. C6nstitution requires that the act be consist- 
ent with the doctrine of due process of law. The minimum procedural re- 
quirements for such' observance of due process will vary with the circum- 
stances of each case, but the danger of arbitrary application of a rule must be 
carefully guatfed against. In this case the court found that there was no 
consideration of immediate danger to the general public, or.to he peril of 
national security, which would have prevented the college from allowing the 
students the opportunity to be heard. The court furthered that such treaN 
ment of students by the college would ultimately have the effect of breaking 
their spirit and do inestimable harm to their education. • 

The court went on to elaborate on the procedural due process issue. The 
court did not call for full-dress judicial hearings to be granted in every case of 
suspension - that would vary with the circumstances of each case. But the 
court did state that the student is entitled to be given the names of the 
witnesses against him and an oral or written report as to their testimony.^The 
student should be allowed to presenthis own defense against the charges and 
to present testimony andte witnesses on his behalf If those procedures were 
followed, the court said that this would satisfy the. requirements for due 
process of law. The lower court's judgment upholding the suspension of the 
• students was reversed and the cause remanded. ' 

In the wake of Dixon, a "Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms of 
Students"," was drafted by a joint committee comprised of representatives 
from the American Association of University Professors. U.S. National Stu- 
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dent Association, Association of American Colleges, National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators, and the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors. The statement called for procedural fair play through 
insuring that a student be informed of the nature of the charges against him, 
that the institution not be arbitrary in its actions, that the student be given the 
opportunity to refute the charges against him, and that there be established a 
process by which the student might appeal the institution's decision. To 
insure this, the statement calls for the following safeguards when there are no 
existing honor codes offering comparable guarantees: 

A) In the Matter of Standards of Conduct Expected of Students: 

1) The institution should clarify those standards of behavior which it 
considers essential to its educational mission and community life. 

2) Offenses should be as clearly defined as possible. ' 

3) Disciplinary procedures should be instituted only for those viola- 
tions of student conduct formulated with student participation and 
published in advance advance through a student handbook or other 
generally through a student handbook or other generally available 

, \ body of student regulations. 

B) Investigations of Student Conduct: 

1) Except under emergency circumstances, students* premises and 
personal property should not be searched without authorization. 

2) Students detected or arrested in the course of serious violations of 
institutional regulations or infractions of the law should be informed 
of their constitutional rights. 

C) Status of Students Pending Final Action: 

1) The status of the student should riot be altered pending action on the 
charges. * 

2) The studenfshould not have his right to be present on the campus 
suspended unless for reasons of safety to himself or others, 

D) Hearing Committee Procedures: 

1) The committee should consist of faculty members and/or students. 
. No person having an interest in the proceedings should sit in judg- 
ment. ■ 

2) The stucfiSit should be informed, in writing, of the reasons for the 
proposed disciplinary action in sufficient detail and with enough 
notice to insure opportunity to prepare an adequate defense. v 

3) The student should have the right to an advisor at.the hearing. 

4) The burden of proof) should rest upon the officials bringing the 
charges; ~ ; * ^ 

5) The student should be "given the opportunity to testify and to present 
evidence and witnesses of his own and to question adverse wit- 
nesses. H 

6) Any decision of the healing committee should be based solely on the . 
evidence presented at the hearing. 

7) A record of the hearing should be kept 

8) • The decision of the hearing committee is to be considered final — 

subject to appeal by the student. • 
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The Code 0/ Student Rights and Responsibilities developed^ the NEA's 
Tdsk Force on Student Involvement in 1971 would provide these and similar 
guarantees in case of suspensions lasting more than one day. 22 

The right of the school to suspend students has not been questioned by 
the courts. A South Carolina court has held that a principal has the inherent 
right and authority to suspend pupils unless deprived of that authority by the 
school board. 23 Generally, the suspension of a student is upheld by the courts 
if it can be sliown that the student violated a reasonable school rule or that his 
continued presence constitutes a' danger to others. In a 1906 case, the Com- 
missioner of riew York State held that it was the duty of a school to expel a 
student who swore, smoked on school grounds, and fought with a. teacher 
attempting to discipline him. 24 *■ 

Exactly what length of time constitutes a "temporary", suspension. and 
the need to afford due processes been the topic of endless court decisions in 
various siates. bne Illinois court has held that expulsion of a student by a 
'* * school board must not extend beyond the end of a current school year. 25 On 
shorter suspensions, the record of the lower courts is very divided. The circuit 
courts have held that the Dup Process Clause must apply to indefinite sus- 
pensions, 26 to a 10-day suspension, 27 and to a 3-day suspension. 28 Other » 
circuit courts have held that the Due Process Clause does not apply to a 7-day 
suspension, 29 to a 3-day suspensionsuspension, 30 and to all suspensions no 
matter how short/" Federal district courts have produced an equally divided 
opinion on requiring due process for suspensions. The Due Process Clause 
has been held to apply to interrim suspensions pending expulsion, 32 to a 
" 10-day suspension, 33 to suspensions of under 5 days, 34 and to all suspen- 
sions. 35 Other federal district courts have held that the Clause does not apply 
io suspensions of 25 days,' 36 to suspensions of 10 days, 37 and to suspensions of 
8 days. 38 With such diverse opinions prevalentih the courts; a definitive 
fl ruling by the U.S. Supreme Court on the need to afford procedural due 
process in short-term suspension cases was inevitable./ 

Ill: The Immediate Concern 
i In 1971, the school system of Columbus, Ohio, was experiencing an - 

increase in black militancy and black student awareness. During Black His- 
l tory week, high school students and administrators clashed over many issues 
' including which community leaders should be allowed to speak at school 
assemblies. 39 Disturbances quickly arose out of the disagreements. At least 75 
! • students in one school were suspended on the same day. 40 All suspended 
! students received zeros for work missed during their suspensions. Some of 

the suspended students were given unsolicited transfers to other schools or to 
an adult day school 41 None of the students was ever given a hearing, and 
some of them never knew the reason why they were suspended. 

Feeling that an injustice had been done, some of the students — among 
them Dwight Lopez and Betty Crome — filed suit in federal court seeking an 
order to force the school board to take immediate remedial action 42 The 
I three-judge District Court for the Southern District of Ohio declared that the 

j appellees were denied due process of law in violation .?f the Fourteenth 

! ; Amendment, declared the statute under whjch the students were suspended 
I ■ to be unconstitutional, and granted the students the requested injunction. 
The case went on appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 
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The case of Goss v,,Lopez 43 was argued before the U.S. Supreme Court on 
October 16, 1974, and decided on January 22, 1975., The Court found that 
while the right to an education is not considered as fundamental under the 
U.S. Constitution, 44 the State of Ohio had chosen to extend the right of an 
education to" its people in general and might not withdraw that right on 
grounds of misconduct without observing the minimal procedures required 
by the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 45 The State had 
thus created a property interest to which the students had a just entitlement. 46 
The State of Ohio's claim that it had the right to unilaterally and without due 
process determine whether misconduct had occurred and to punish that 
misconduct runs the risk of damaging a student's reputation as well as 
interfering with his chances for educational and employment opportunities. 
As such, the State's. claim is in direct conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment's guarantees against arbitrary deprivation of liberty. 47 Furthermore, a 
10-day suspension from school is not to be considered as de minimus and 
must not be imposed without regard for the procedures of the Due-Process 
Clause. 48 

The U.S. Supreme Court elaborated on the requirements for observing 
due process by stating that the procedure does notinvolve the more formal 
guarantees of right to counsel, the confrontation of witnesses and their cross- 
examination, and the need to produce witnesses on his own behalf. 49 The 
Court realized that a formalizing of the. suspension process would unneces- 
sarily burden the school systems with a costly mechanism which would- 
destroy the effectiveness of this disciplinary tool as part of the teaching 
process. 50 

The Court emphasized the fact that the Due Process Clause woujd not 
shield students from suspensions properly imposed. The Court's concern was 
that disciplinarians, although proceeding in utmost good faith, frequently 
find Jthemselves acting on the reports and advice of others when the control- 
ling facts and nature of the conduct are often disputed. 51 The Court felt the 
risk of error to be not at all trivial. 

The following rules were laid down as the guidelines under which 
short-term suspensions of less than 10 days would be imposed: 1) The student 
must be given notice, either written or oral, concerning the charges against 
him; 2) If the student denies the charges, an explanation- of the evidence 
against Him must be provided and an opportunity to present his side of the 
argument afforded the student; and 3) Notice and hearing should precede the 
student's removal from school, unless his continued presence constitutes a 
threat to persons \or property or disrupts the academic process. In such 
circumstances, the notice and hearing should be held as soon as practicable. 52 
The Court, in affirming the judgment of the lower court by a vote of 5-4, added 
that longer suspensions^ expulsions might require more formal proceed- 
ing! 53 \ - 

In waiting the Court's dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Powell, himself a 
former school board member, 54 \expressed fears that the majority decision 
unnecessarily opens avenues for judicial intervention in the operation of the 
schools that may adversely affect the /quality of education in the United 
States. 55 Powell and the minority did not reach the conclusion that a suspen- 
sion of not more than 10 days, imposecTas a routine disciplinary measure, 
assumed constitutional dimensions. The original Ohio statute only imposed a 
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maximum suspension of eight school days, less than 5 per" cent of a normal 
180-day school year. The minority could hardly see. how such a short-term 
suspension could possibly affect a pupil's opportunity to learn or his scho- 
lastic performance. 56 The minority further held that, as in Epperson v. Arkan- 
sas, 57 the courts "do not and cannot intervene in the resolution of conflicts 
which arise in the daily operation of school systems and which do not directly 
and sharply implicate basic constitutional values." * 
In attacking the majority's decision* requiring minimal procedural due 
process, the minority pointed to the amicus puriae briefs filed by both the 
Children's Defense Fund and various school associations which illustrated 
the magnitude of the disciplinary problem in the public schools. As over 10 
per cent of trie junior and senior high school students sampled were sus- 
pended one or more times in the year 1S72-73, the minority felt that if 
hearings were required for a substantial number of these suspensions, the 
school authorities would have little timeior anything else. 58 

The State's interest in maintaining discipline is in no way incompatible 
with the individual interest in the chilcj. Education, the minority felt, in- 
volved the inculcation of the necessity for rules and obedience. When imma- 
ture students merit censure for their actionis, the school is inviting a challenge 
to its own authority by formalizing procedures for the applications 'of sanc- 
tions. 59 Furthermore, the imposition of formalities in disciplining students . 
would tend to destroy the reality of the .normal pupil-teacher relationship 
which is rarely adversary in nature. 60 

Finally, the minority, stated that no one could foresee the ultimate fron- 
tiers of the new "thicket" which the Court was now entering. 61 The fact that a 
student may suffer psychological injury in one or more ways (suffering a blow 
to one's self-esteem, feeling powerless, viewing school authorities with re- 
sentment and fear, learning withdrawal as a method of problem-solving, 
having little perception of.the reasons for suspension, m.d running the risk of 
being stigma' :2ed), 62 through suspension, willonly tend to mean that he also 
suffers the* same deprivations and psychological effects when he is given a 
failing grade, when he is not promoted, when he is placed in the "wrong" 
. educational track, etc. The requirement that due process be present in all of 
these routine school decisions seems to be implied by the majority decision. 
The impact on the courts of their new role in society will be something for 
which they will have to prepare themselves. 63 \ 

Goss has been cited some 778 times since the original decision in 1975. 64 
The applications have ranged from cases involving a student nurse receiving 
a failing grade to a man suing a local gas company to get his service resumed. 
-The most interesting of the decisions, however, are those which illustrate the 
different circumstances under which due process may and may not apply to 
suspensions of students. , * 

In Sweet v. ChiJds, 65 the extent to which a student disrupts a school was 
. discussed by the court in determining the need for a presuspension hearing. A 
group of black high school students who had staged a "sit-down" and dis- 
ruption of classes were suspended through the use of a radio announcement 
after having walked out of school and down to the office of the local superin- 
tendent of schools. Following the suspension, the students filed suit against 
Tfce county and state officials charging that the school's disciplinary policies 
and procedures resulted in a pattern of racial discrimination. The court held 



that the use of a radio announcement to suspend was proper because the 
students had chosen nch to return to school themselves. The cour^lt that, on 
the day in question, there Vv was already "more than an ongoing threat of 
disrupting the academic process^' 66 Post-suspension conferences eventually 
resulted in reinstatement of all of the suspended students before the 10-day 
suspension period was up. The court ruled in favor of the county and state 
officials and against the students., - 

In Ingraham v. Wri$it, e7 a distinction was drawn between loss suffered 
through corporal punishment and loss suffered through suspension. The case 
centers upon corporal punishment administered to a student with such sev- 
erity that the student lost time in his studies through the need to recover from 
his injuries. Although the case turned upon whether the administration of 
that paddling constituted cruel and unusual punishment as forbidden under 
the Eighth Amendment, the issue of due process was discussed in detail in the' 
eventual U.S. Supreme Court decision. The Court held that there exists a 
fundamental distinction between the paddling and a suspension. A paddling 
was considered to be a much less serious event in the life of a child than would 
be a suspension. 68 The dissenting opinion of the lower court questioned 
, whether Ingraham's loss of more than 10 days of schooling should be consid- 
ered any less of a deprivation of property because it resulted from a beating 
instead of a formal suspension. 69 The U.S. Supreme Court upheld this and 
sjtated definitely that the guarantees to due process stated in Goss did not 
apply to corporal punishment. 70 

The case of Dallam v. Cumberland Valley SchopJ District 71 set down the 
limits to which the creation of a property interest can be extended into all 
areas of education. George Dallam, a transfer student, sought an injunction 
against a Pennsylvania Athletic Association ruling barring him from partici- 
pation in interscholastic high school sports for a period of one year. The court 
felt that the defendant's claim that such "right to compete" is neither a right 
nor privilege protected by the Constitution is valid. The plaintiffs claim that 
Goss created a protected property interest for him in competing fpr a place on 
the high school athletic team, the court felt, would really be creating too great 
a'strain on the concept of property. 72 The defendant's motion to dismiss 
because of a lack of federal jurisdiction was granted. 

In Alex v. Alien, 73 a high school student brought suit to challenge his 
' own 30-4ay suspension on the basis that the charges raised were "top vague" 
and that he hadn't been given adequate notice. The court held that the charges 
of showing "disregard of teachers," "loitering," and "rowdy behavior" were 
not constitutionally vague. The court felt that the child had received an 
adequate notice, and that he had the opportunity to be heard and to have his 
attorney present at the hearing. The. court ruled in favor of the school board. 

The right of a school to suspend when the school is not satisfied with a 
parentV'excuse" for a student's absence was settled in Graham v. Board of 
Education ofldabel School District No. Five. 74 The court decided that when a 
student refuses to submit to corporal punishment for unexcused absence 
following .a detailed explanation and hearing by an assistant principal, the 
student has been accorded due process and does not enjoy any standing to 
challenge the constitutionality of a State statute governing the use of corporal 
ptfnishment by a teacher. 7 * • • "T 

The case of Everett v. Marcase 76 involved a class action to compel the 



Philadelphia School District to employ more detailed procedures for "lateral 
transfers" (i.e., disciplinary transfers from one nondisciplinary school to 
another nondisciplinary school). The court 'felt that because of Goss, such 
transfers involve a property interest and thus warrant due process protection 
in spite of the contentions of the school district; The court held that this 
would involve some kind of notice and hearing for the affected pupil, the 
holding of the hearing by a superior of *he principal, and the right to continue 
attending one's old school until the final decision of the school official is 
made. The decision is to be final, and no requirement for a right to appeal that 
decision need be afforded. The procedure was later expanded to include 
transfers of students to special disciplinary schools within the same district in, 
the case of Jordan v. School District 0/ Erie, Pennsylvania. 77 

Finally, inCoffman v. Kuehler, 78 a decision similar to several of the cases 
above was made. The case involved a high school student and his friend who 
decided to leave school for a college day visit without bothering to obtain 
permission to do so. The students had been previously warned that such 
behavior would result in a three-day suspension and "licks." 79 One student 
received his punishment and returned to school. The parents of C off man 
• resented this punishment, refused to let.their son return to school, and sued. 
The court ruled against Coffman. In the matter of procedural due process, the 
court held that the requirements as set forth in Goss had been satisfied. 60 The 
hearing was held as soon as practical, the father was present — acting for his 
son, and the actions of the students were viewed as^constituting a disruption 
of the school to such an extent that the later hearing .was viewed as being 
almost simultaneous with the suspension for all practical purposes. 

The most interesting developments involving suspensions and expul- 
sions have arisenbecause of the procedural requirements of P.L. 94-142;The 
° Education of All Handicapped Children Act, and Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act involving the rights of a special education student to an education 
in the "least restrictive environment" and to be retained in his/her placement 
in a program until a conference is held to resolve any complaints or requests 
for change of placement. The case of Stuart v. Nappi 81 arose out of an attempt 
by a school district in Connecticut to expel a handicapped student for mis- 
conduct. The court ruled that while handicapped, children are subject to 
suspension from school, the expulsion of a handicapped child not only has. 
the effect of changing his/her educational placement, but also of restricting 
the availability of alternative placement in the least restrictive environment ^ 
for instruction. The school district was enjoined from conducting the expul- 
sion hearing. Another ruling, in Doe v. Koger, held that a handicapped child 
may not be expelled if his disruptive behavior is caused by his handicap. 82 
Indeed, most states have taken the provisions of P.L. 94-142 to mean that 
special education students cannot be punished if their offense is related to 

their handicap. 83 * 

The issue of expulsion of special education students again became the 
subject of a 1981 rulingby the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in the case of S-l 
v Turlington. 84 Seven mentally retarded students sought injunctions to re- 
quire state and local officials to provide them with the special educational 
.services andrequired procedural rights of P.L. 94-142 and Section 504. The 
students had been expelled from high school for willful defiance of authority, 
sexual acts, and vandalism. The district court held for the students, holding 
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that their expulsions were most probably illegal, and granted the injunctions. 
The school officials appealed the ruling to the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The Fifth Circuit ruling followed, generally, the guidelines laid down in 
Stuart v. Ndppi in agreeing that an expulsion of a handicapped student 
constitutes a change in educatioral placement under P.L. 94-142 and Section 
504. The court went on to add that expulsion of handicapped students would 
be permitted, but only as long as proper procedures were utilized and only . 
under the proper circumstances. The court, however, went on to state that 
educational services should not ^ase during the expulsion process. 

The court also held that even if a handicapped child doesnot request a 
. ruling as to whether the punishment is related to his/her handicap, the school 
system is obligated to make such a determination as part of the expulsion 
process. This determination must be made on an individual basis and with 
"consideration of the problems and needs of handicapped students" as was 
intended by the United States Congress. 

Case-law is not as certain with respect to short-term suspensions for 
handicapped students. If fact, the line seems to be drawn based upon whether 
the suspension is for emergency or nonemergency reasons. In effect, one 
recent federal case held that handicapped students may be suspended ^for a 
periotLqf up to 10 days for "nonemergency" reasons, 85 while S-l v. Tur- 
lington seems to follow the guidelines of P.L. 94-142 in suggesting that such 
suspensions must be brief and for emergency reasons where the child is. 
- endangering himself/herself or others. In this area of evolving interpretations, 
the exact position of Goss with respect to the safeguards of P.L. 94-142 will 
doubtless be the subject of much litigation throughout the 1980's. 

IV: Implications For Education Today 

It is interesting to note that the minority decisiorTof the Court inGoss was 
vigorously endorsed by Albert Shanker, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Shanker expressed the opinion that the supporters of the 
students 1 case were simply trying to undermine teachers' rights. He added 
that nr , American teachers "will be saddened to f indJthat their task has been 
made more difficult by the actions of one of their own teacher organizations", 
(the NEA). 86 What Shanker referred to was an amicus curiae brief filed by the 
NEA on behalf of the students. The NEA took the position that students are 
entitled to "detailed procedural rights" for any suspension exceed jgig one 
day. 87 ' 

Shajiker has not been the only critic of the majority opinion of the court. 
Ivan Gluckman, legal counsel for the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, stated that his members weren't concerned with the high 
court's suspension directives per se, but with the fact that the.case may open 
up the federal courts to all kinds of conjplaints that "bear on the education of 
students. " 88 Ktf.A. McGhehey, executive secretary of the National Organiza- 
tion on Legal Problems in Education, also sees the possibility of many future 
lawsuits. Grades/not only in a 2>ven course, but also grade point systems that' 
give different weights to different courses, or membership requirements for 
honor societies, are likely candidates for lawsuits in the immediate future. 89 

Richard W. MacFeely offers us' a model for procedural due process as c 
suggested by the Goss v. Lopez decision. A diagram of his "Suggested Model 
F.or Procedural Due Process" 90 is to be found in the appendix of this paper. 

id 



Dr a ba, Hertz, and ChrislofP 1 have made a survey of the State'of^nd i a na to_ 
determine the impact of the Goss decisionm light of the enactmentofi&ihkfc 



Law 162. Section 7 of P.L. 162.contain<s provisions which are similar .to trie 
provisions of the Ohio code which was overturned by the Court's decision in 
Goss. Principally, both statutes require that the principal notify the parent 
within 24 hours of the suspension and explain the reason for the action taken. 
Neither law required that the principal provide the student notice and a 
hearing, although Section 7 recommended that the principal make a reason- 
able effort to hold a conference with the parent prior to the child's return to 

<4 schooL ^ ^ ^ ^ Goss decision, a survey entitled "Survey of Short 
Suspension-Procedures Prior To Goss" was mailed to almost every junior and 
senior high school principal in the State of Indiana. More than a 50 per cent 
return was realized on the 27-question "survey. 

The survey was divided into four parts: "Background," "Previous To 
Public Law 162," "Previous To Goss And After Pubiic Law 162," anH "Gen- 
eral." The survey responses are tabulated in the appendix and are divided by 
type of school— urban, suburban, and rural. r * 

The survey revealed that, in general, the satisfying of the due process 
requirements prescribed by to Court in Goss Will not pose inordinate prob- 
lems for many principals. Indeed, the good principals had already im- 
plemented or exceeded the Goss decision requirements at least 4 years before 
the Court acted on the matter. 92 

Table one reveals that; as expected, students in urban schools are more 
apt to be suspended than those in suburban schools. For all practical pur- 
poses, principals reported almost a 100 per cent general community support 
on short-term suspensions. 9 * 3 

• Indiana law restrains a principal from suspending a student for more 
than five days. Most principals reported that the.length of their suspensions is 
usuallylwo to three days. Indeed, suburban, rural, and urban principals are 
consistent in this regard. 94 90 per cent of the principals also report that they 
spend \6*s than three hours on each suspension. Thus, meeting the require- 
ments of Goss will not tax the resources of most principals. Three hours is a 
small price tp pay to insure against the bitterness that often accompanies an 
unwarranted suspension, 95 ♦ 
Of course, affording minimal due process has always been simple 
enough to do. Principals still have'the right to lower the boom after the 
student presents .his side of the story. A close interpretation of the Court's 
ruling might result in the poor student getting raked over the coals with only 
his own words as a defense. 9 * He does not have the right to bring in witnesses, 
nor to effectively deny the allegations against him because Ihey have not beerj 
put in writing. 97 • / 

-Still, there will always be dissatisfaction. Bennett 98 has expressed tears 
that the system resulting from the decision will only serve to weaken (he 
1 fabric of what administrative tailors used to sew— respect for authority. This 
. system, which attempts to find a "faultless process" can only serve to inhibit 
the - principal's application of just actions. 99 / 

Today's administrator will have to remember that ever since the doctrine 
of in loco parentis was formulated, the principal has been the subjectirf some 
restrictions. A child has certain rights, and those rights will ha*e to be 
respected by . the principal. t 

. " -III / : ' 



"* The re-defining of the importan ce of the va rious act ors on the edu cational ^ 

- rights of the child must be balanced against a changing society and educa- 
tional processes will become one pf the administrator's biggest challenges in 

the mid-1980's. 100 ■ 

*' * 

V; Suinmary Recommendations 

The public is beginning to demand that educators act in a professionally 
1 competent manner^-the same demand that society makes upon any of its 
* professionals upon whom it depends. The awareness of this demand can only 
serve to encourage greater professional attention to students and their 
s rights. 101 Principals will have to be certain that they are observing all the 
% guarantees as set forth in Goss: 1) being sure that the student know why he is / 
suspended/2) being certain that the student knew that what he did was 
wrong, 3) being certain that the student has an opportunity to tell his side of 
the story, and 4) being certain that the suspension was not arrived at in some j 
arbitrary or capricious manner, 102 

It would also benefit administrators to closely examine their own use of 
suspensions.' Principals must be certain that the application of those jsuspen-* 
sions is not directed disproportionally with regard to minority students. This 
has too often been the policy in the past. In addition, suspensions are all too 
often handed down for^seemingly trivial offenses. The effect of the suspen- 
sion is often to acquaint the child early with the fact that he can simply spend 
more and more time out of school.on his own without the need to work at 
r correcting any of his behavioral problems. Not receiving help frequently 
leads to early failures in school and eventually in life. 

The principal must search his mind for possible alternatives to short- 
term suspensions in order to be certain that he is actually aiding in the child's 
education — not directing him toward the oblivion of 'the streets. A child's 
. entire future may be altered forever by the administrator's handling, of a 
suspension. An awareness of Goss may cause the situation to be handled to 
the satisfaction of all. Ignorance of Goss will only lead to actions which will 
" satisfy no one. The choice is clear and unavoidable! 

\. ; ' ' ' . v ' . 
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Appendix A 



Suspendable infraction! 
of school rule reported! 

>jm 



No immediate threat to I 
life, property, or program} 



Immediate threat 
to life, property, 
or program 



Pre-suspension hearing^ 
conducted with student 2 



I 



Decision: Suspend 
student for specific number 
of days (not to exceed 10) 




Disciplinary action 
taken — non-suspension 



Student suspended from 
school, pre-suspension 
hearing held with parents 
as soon as possible 1 



No disciplinary action 
necessary 



Student 
continues 
schooling 



Contact parents and inform; . 
mail letter with particulars J | 

Student 'leaves fron-expulsioi 
school building " ^suspension 



r 



J" 



Parent may re- 
quest susperi 
sion hearing 



Suspension 
revoked 



Student serves 
suspension (10 
days or less) 



Student 
returns to 



Suspension with 
recommendation 
for expulsion 



Superintendent's 
office reviews 



case 



Uphold suspension 
and support 
expulsion ', 



Pre-expulsion 
hearing held; 4 
certified letter 
to inform parents 




Earent may request 
nspension hearing 



Uphold suspension but 
reject recommendation 
for expulsion 



Student serves 
suspension (10 
days or less) 



Suspension and 
recommended expulsion 
rejected 3 



\ Student 
returns to 



I . return! 
Student serves /\ school 
■ suspension (10* 
>^ days, or less) 



Suspension revoked; 
no recommendation 
for expulsion 3 



Uphold suspension; 
reject recommendation 
for expulsion 



Student serves / 
suspensionVUO^ 
days or less) 



Student 
returns to 
school 



Recommendation 
to Board of Ed. 
Expulsion— certified 
letter of action 5 




Decision: student 
should net be expelled 




Decision: No expulsion; | 
placed on probationary * 



I Student serves 
suspension (10 
da ys or less) 



Decision: / 
Student should 
be expelled 



Student will not be 
allowed to attend school 
fnr duration of expulsion 



Completion 
of expulsion 
Period . 



Student 
returns to 



continue on schematic from the box "student leaves 



1. After "pre-suspension hearing," 



..1 
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1. Type of school. * ■'■ / 

Urban (U) • Suburban (S) ' ' Rural (R) 

25% 26% 49% 

2. Size of school. 

Less than > Over .* 

800 800-1600 1600-2400 2400-3000 3200 
U 30% 51% 18% — 1% 

S ''.\ 39% , 48% 13% — — 

R 77% 22 — — 

3. Number of years as principal. .. 

Less than 5 5-10 10-15 Over 15 . ■« 

U 36% 38% . 12% 14% ' 

S . 25% 40% .21% 14% 

. R 27% 36%7 21% 16% 

4. Approximate number of suspensions in the 1973-74 school year. 

Less than Over 
10 10-20 . 20-50 : 50-100 100-200 200 

• U 16% 17% 26% 15% 9% 17% 

S 33% 13% .24% 20% 6% 4% 

R y 53% 24% 16% 5% 2% — 

5. Whonandles short suspensions? . 

Principal's Several 
Principal designee Administrators 

U 29% : 38% ^ . 33% 

S 46% ^ 30% 24% 

R . 80% 14% . 6% 

6. Does the community generally support administrative decisions regarding short 
suspensions of students? 

Yes . No 

U 98% 2% 

S , . 100% ' ■ — 

R 99% 1% 



Table 2. "Previous to Public Law 162" 



1 . Did you generally provide notice and a hearing for students threatened with short 
suspensions? V 

.Sometimes \ 

Yes No v f specify) "" \ 

U > 75% r 17% 8% 

S . 64% ■ 29% 7% 

R 64% 29% 7% 

2. If the answer to the preceding qiiestloK . yes, thon briefly indicate why you 
provided notice and a hearing. "■" 

3°. Did you generally tell the student the, charges against him? 

. ^Sometimes 
Yos No "(Specify) 

U .99% — 1% 

S 100% . ■ — — 

R 100% - m — ' . — 

4. Did you generally permit a student to present his side of the story? 1 

• Sometimes 

Yes No (specify) 

U 98% — ' 2% 

S 96% 1% 3% 

" R 96% .1% 3% 




Table 3. "Previous to Goss and After Public Law 182'! . 
Tir Did you generally provide notice and a hearing for studente threatened*** short 
— suspensions? - ' ■' "for"'*''*""' ' 

.'■:/'.'•• Yes No (specify) 

" U 71% ' . 21% f% - . 

: s* 88% 28% ; 6% , 




2. 5 the"*answer to the preceding question is yes. then briefly indicate why you 
provided notice and a hearing. J 

3. Didyou^ 

which the charges were based? Sometimes 

• , yes- No, : (specify) .„ 

u ioo% - — . 

S 99% — 1% 

d . 100% • — ' 

4. Did you generally permit a studentlo present his side of the ■Jg^ . 

Yes No (specify) 

U 100% 



S 100% 

98% - — pa 
5. " Did you often permit a student to present witnesses and evidence to verify his side 

of the story? ■ SomeUmes 

Yes' - No (specify) . 

II 57% 18%. 25% 

c • 82% 21% 17% 

| 48%- 27% 25% 
6 Did you ever allow a student to quesUon his accuser? _ 

.. Yes No 

. ' 80% 20% 

• c n- 81% 19% 

n 72% 28% 

7. Lveyoueverpermittedastudent'slawyertoattendashortsuspensionhearing? 

U 9% 91% 

S 11% 89% • 

• 5% 95% 

8. fffceanswertotheprecedingque 
you permitted a lawyer. 

9. If a student investigate further? Sometimes 

Yes No (specify) 

"U . 87% 1% 12 % 

" ' gj S • iS - 

10. 5 and when you provided a hearing, how long did it generally last (in terms of 

minutes)? • More than 

Less than „ .. . An 

10 10-15 15-25 25-40 40 

„ ' 14% 21% 24% 22% 8% 

-V 11% 26% 33% 22% • 8% 

| . . 9% . 32% 35% , 1?% ■ 8% , 

«li percent wrote in 'Varies " 



Tabla4. "General" 



-WhaHs-tho-avora gc l e ngth o^yoio^TOspensions^tin^erms t)f^ays)~ 

1 "■• 2-3 V" 4-5 6-7 * 8-9 

U ; 8% 87% : 5% — __— 
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~S~ 2% 82% 15%~ — ~ ; = 

R 3% , 85% . 12% — — — 
Does your school use in-schooL suspensions? 

yes : no sometimes 

U 53% .. 26% : 21% 

S 40% * 39%. 21% 

R 51% 31% - ; 18% 



2. 



3. 



If the answer to the preceding question is yes, what percent of your suspensions 
are in-school suspensions? 



U 
S 
R 



5, 



Less than 
15 
48% 
50% 
39% 



15-30 
16% 
15% 
16% 



30-45 
10% 
10% 
8% 



45-60 
6% 
" 10% 
14% 



60-75 
8% 
4% 
9% 



75-90 

e% 

4% 
6% 



Over 
90 
4% 
6% 
8% 



Are the students you suspend generally chronic discipline problems? 

■ . . ■ Yes No 

U 94% 6% . , . 

S 95% 5% 

R " 96% 4% 

How' much administrative time is consumed by one suspension? (in terms of 
hours) 





Less than 1 


2-3 


4-5 


6-7 


More* than 7 


u 


54% 


43% 


2% 


1% 




s 


43% 


48% 


9%-- 






R 


37% 


56% 


5% 


1% 


1% 



Have you ever been involved with more than ten tu sponsions resulting from one 
incident of student unrest? 

Yes (specify) , No 
U 17% 83% 

S 8% - 92% 

R « 5% ' 95% 



one 
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STUDENTfDISjCRIMINATION, 



DISPROEORTIONALITy 



ANDTHE"lfAW= 



■ >v{^v^a^d Carter, : Sr.^; ^ 
;f ';Cyritoal£^ 



As early as 1968 , James A. Kelly foresaw an education crisis in America's 
cities that has now reached stagge^frprop^^ 
, zens," he! w^tefc^ 11 "" ; ~' *~~ " rtU " lu "" ft ^°* * Ko ocfoWic f 



institutions of society— police, city gov^Brmnent; the armed forces, and yes, 
perhaps even especially^ spools "aud i^ v J , ! 

Sadly, one spectoc aspect disruptive student 

behavior, how threaten &e stabiU^'and; some would say, the very existence • 
of our urban public Si£bols >Though one^pewon or group <^ 
blamed for the present situation or be assigned to resolve it, administrative ^ 



discipline generates: MMe^el^ we v 
, concerned persons ofgood w&Ho;^ • 
growing problem. ; " ' ;\; ' ; ' ; " r - - J - - . 

Such a focus vis all • the more ^ 
disorganized, parochial pressure currently ^pUed by parents, students, arid 
educators concerned about violence, disruption arid vandalism in the 
schools, Iri short; the cura^ 
is out of control and^ 
about it. Their anxiety is cbmf^ 
pline students, they do it unfairly. More spe^ffi 

are often accused of applying sep^te staridarfe for Black stu^^ In re- 
sponse to such accusations, the authorities; hav^b clearly 



The auiliors do not iritrad to j 
to determine whetherminori^ 
plined. Before addres^g the cen 

some background on the problem of stu^ arid its enforcement. 

The Social Setting ^V t ..:.'i^ 

It is understandable that this preoccupation; witib student disruption 
invites the educational commtmity and the public at large to excharige ac- , 
cusations and to fixbli^^ > 
school when childicen need - discipline, arid of being too permissive and 
lenient at homeiMeflfiwM 

themselves, to identify and develop techniques to hfelp them reduce disrup- 
tive behavior. 1 , V; ~ 



ERLC 



Also, there is substantial disagreement over what differentiates disqi- ; : y 

line from purtehme nt Thft auihms maintain that M d isciDline^dp^an__ — _4 



individual develop internal self-control and direction, while punishment 
rnlinR nn-l^Ytpr nal mean?;" to mntrnl behavior. 

The responsibility for preventing and controlling disruptive classroom 
behavior, note Francis and Elizabeth Ianni, "has always rested more heavily ; 
upon the school than on the community." 2 Historically, .school personnel . 
assumed responsibility for supervising students in loco parentis. As a result, 
school authorities instituted a variety of practices designed to reduce student 
■ disruption within the schools. Some of the more common include detention, 
suspension* expulsion, and corporal punishment. 

1 Even while popular attention centers on both the positive and negative 
, aspects of' this discipline, increasing the issue is reaching the courts. In 
addition, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare Has sponsored 
research designed to determine whether disciplinary action in public schools . 
has a disproportionate per capita impact on minority students as compared to 
non-minority students. In fact, between 21 and 25 "Special Student Concerns 
Projects" have been funded by the Office of Education over the last three years . 
to address this question. If disproportionality exists, the Office. herpes 1 ulti- 
mately -.to formulate and recommend alternative strategies for reducing it. 

Discipline, Enforcement and Discrimination 

; The American public, fond of simple answers to complex problems, has 
chosen once again to/ocus on the symptoms rather than to engage in any 
thoughtful action based on a well-defined empirical plan to address student 
disruption. Society believes "law arid order" is the way to correct errant 
human behavior. Similarly, many educators believe that retribution is the 
.. answer, and many of them attempt to develop responsibility by dispensing 
excessive punishment. In fact, educators have traditionally employed exter- 
nal means in order to reduce or control student behavior problems, while they 
have given only limited attention to developing internal means for a student 
to direct or discipline himself. 

This is not to say that disciplining students is unnecessary. The authors 
Understand the pressures the public would exert if school officials decided to 
stop disciplining. As it is, the. current discipline problems in the schools earn 
hostility for school administrators, and some of this hostility certainly reflects 
a failure among both educators and parents to provide suitable role models. 
Too often, adult behavior fails to match the adults 1 expectations of student 
behavio|r\Meanwhile, woodshed punishment fails to curb disruptive behav- 
ior in either the home or the school. Educators can begin re-educating society 
to tKe fact tliat responsibility develops when experience teaches students the 
logical consequences of their behavior. 

Self-control, for example,! comes from continuous example and experi- 
ence. Therefore/educators must serve as appropriate models and must riot 
expect students to\acquire self-control-overnight. We do not mean to : imply 
that educators can no longer hold students accountable for their actions, or 
that they should no longer demand the best of their students. It does mean that 
maturity comes through a process that requires time, direction,- and a great 
deal of patience. 




Relative to the effective use of discipline . . , within the school, the principal 
holds the key. It is the task of the school principal to structure an atmosphere 
vithht^he-^tw^ wh ero in m e th o ds and p r o c e duresfof^iscipHne^re-par^ 
ticularized, 3 '.-./ 



We can begin by considering whether detention, suspension; and expul- 
sion help students and resolve discipline problems. This is an especially, 
valid question since educators tend to impose these measures without care- 
fully analyzing each situation. Unwanted results tend to appear when the 
"welfare" or the "rehabilitation" of the student is not the prime consideration 
/and when each student's problem is not treated as deserving of a special 
// behavior modification approach. ' / # 

I ■ Opinions among educators vary about the practices used to reduce or 
control disruptive student behavior. Suspension, for example, is presently 
the topic of a controversy arising out of legal and moral concerns. The 
Supreme Court in Goss v.. Lopez 4 provided hope for those bothered by the 
growing and sometimes flagrant use of suspension and expulsion as discipli- . 
nary measures. It is difficult to determine the effect this decision will have on 
the number of suspensions and expulsions, but before the Goss decision, a 
large number of students were suspended each year, which frequently led to 
situations far more serious than if they had been allowed to remain in school. 5 

Student Discipline and Disproportionality . 

As Yudof observes, "the use of statistical evidence, either with respect to 
the initial finding of a violation of law or the adoption of a remedy, is 
! particularly problematic in the , content of racial discrimination suits involv- 
ing primary and secondary public schools." 6 Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
evidence to support tye claim that Black students have been disproportion- 
ately disciplined compared to their white counterparts. This educational 
burden comes on top of the lower scores on various standardized tests Black 
children normally receive. This academic and discipline pattern frequently ' 
results in Black children being placed on the lower track or in the lower 
ability groups. Couple this pattern with the traditionally inadequate educa- 

T tion facilities Blacks as a group can expect, and one begins to wonder why' 

\ Blacks ever aspire to an education at all. 

\ Although we can find little information on the reasons for most suspen- 
sions, a study by the Children's Defense Fund shows that students are sus- 
pended most often for tardiness, unexcuscd absences, and fighting, usually 
with other students.7 Contrary to what many educators believe, major acts of 
violence, the destruction of school property, assaults on teachers, and alcohol 
and drug related incidents account for only a s mall percentage of suspen- 
sions.:-. \. % — ~~~~~~ - ; :■■ -- :_J . 

,. „. One ofjtrieJChildren's Defense Fund's more interesting findings concerns " 

the numbers of suspensions that took place in the 1972-73 school year "in 

. school districts with a little over half of the student population in this 
country. " Minority students, the study revealed, were suspended much more 
than their counterparts.^ For instance, over; 50 percent of the students sus- 
pended in New York, Houston, Cleveland, Memphis, and Dallas were minor- 
ity group members, though less than 40 percent of those districts' total 
enrollment was comprised of minority groups. During this time, there were 
approximately one million suspensions. School days missed amounted to 



about 22,000 school years. Chicago, New York City, Philadelphia, Duval 
County (Jacksonville) Florida and Cleveland were the top five student sus- . 
"pension areas, and in these areas; a disproportionate number of Black Liu- 
dents Were suspended. 



Table 1 





% Minority 
Enrollment 


% Minority 
Suspensions 


New York 

Houston v 

Cleveland , 

Memphis 

Dallas 


64.4 
56.4 
59.9 - 
58.0 - 
49.4 ..' 


85.9 
71.0 
70.8 
70.2 
68.5 


r. 

OCR forms OS/CR-102's 


for Fall 1972 and Fall 1973 as submitted by local school 



districts. 

To some, this finding might reflect disproportionate misbehavior among 
Black students. But the researchers found this not to be the case: The Black 
students, they decided, were just treated differently. A Rouble standard ap- 
peared to operate for student suspension.? " j 

Table 2 contains data indicating that between 1976 and 1980 a surpns- 
ingly large number of public school students received suspensions. This table 
' depicts statistics for the fifty top ranked districts for which significant over- 
representatipn of minoriUes suspended and expelled, aggregated by region. 
Districts were flagged as having an overrepresentation of minorities if the 
actual hummers of pupils suspended and expelled by race ethnicity deviated 
significantly from what would.be expected if the inarmer in which pupils 
were suspended and expelled were independent of race, For nearly every 
region of the nation, tne proportion of Blaci stiidente suspended or expelled 
is two to three times greater than the proportion of white 'students suspended 
or expelled The trend for Hispanics is less severe, only slightly exceeding the 
proportion of whites suspended or expeliod in most regions. V 

Thus, the data indicates that minority students are two or three times as 
liable to be suspended as white students; This finding supports trie-Children's 
Defense Fund 1972-73 Study. :The Children's Defeiise Fuhd found at the 
secondary school level that "Black students were suspended more than three 
times as often as White students: 12.8 percent compared with 4.1 percent. . 
Such a disproportion would normally cause outrage, but school officials and 
others, as we said; frequently attribute this ©^proportionality to the behavior 
of minority students rather, than to factors inherentin the schools they su- 
pervise. Nor is it particularly unusual fpr minority students attending de- 
segregated schools to/experience more stringent enforcement of rules and 
regulations than their white counterparts. . * 

Discriminatory attitudes and nablts once apparent in blatantly dual systems * 
- . - now simply reflect themselves, in the so-called second generation desegrega- 
\tion problems involving discriminatory discipline, tracking, and special edu- 
cation placement." I 

Recent findings in a study by Bennett and Harris in several cities da; 
- segregated recently, indicated that minority students, indeed, appear to be 
disciplined more than white students. 12 ' f 



On September 16, 1980, the Metropolitan Human Relations Commission 
compiled a report entitled "An Analysis of Suspension ana Enrollment Pat- 
terns Among Portland Public Schools. V 13 This report contained data concern- 
ing student suspensions during the 1978-79 academic year in the Portland, 
Oregon area. The Commission found that although Black students comprised 
only 13.5 percent of the total enrollment, they accounted for 29.3 percent of 
all the suspensions. Compared to white students, Blacks were being sus- 
pended at a 2.55 to 1 ratio. The students had generally been suspended for the 
following kinds of reasons: l \ 9 • . 

1. School attendance problems; 

2. Behavior problems with 6ther students; 

3. Unacceptable individual behavior; and 

4. Disrespect, harassment, or insubordination. 
The Commission concluded that 

i ■ \ 

1. Black students suspensions are in disproportion to Black student 
enrollment while the reverse is true for whites and other minorities; 

2. Based on actual occurrences, the fatio of a Black student's probability 
of suspension compared to that of whites is 2.55 to 1; for other 
minorities, the ratio is 48 to 1; and ( 

3. The suspension probability ratio of Black students to White students 
in K-8 schools is the highest for all school type/grade? levels at 3.25 to 
1. The high school ratio is the second highest at 2.75 to l. 14 

Another study conducted by the South Carolina Human Affairs Com- 
mission presented data concerning student suspensions in three school dis- 
tricts between 1972 and 1975. 15 Here^ too, the researchers found that Black 
students had been suspended out of all proportion to their numbers. 

It is important to note, of course, that those studenttfwho are repeatedly 
suspended sometimes make the discipline problem aqpear greater than it is. , 
The repeater increases the number of Black student suspensions, causing 
many to conclude that Black students are involved in more problems than one 
might expect. 16 Moreover, the fear of suspension (which is to say the'force of 
the punishment) diminishes i£a student has already been excluded from the 
classroom as a result of disruptive behavior. • / 

The rationale giver, by some school administrators for suspendin^stu- 
dents is that a suspension "helps get the parents into *he scho'ol.V^But the 
Children's Defense Fund survey found that 33 percent of th^suspended 
students who were interviewed claimed that they returned- in the re-entry 
process: 17 This finding coupled with the obvious fact that^suspension rarely 
encourages students to control their behavior, forces one to ask whether 
suspension is an appropriate response to misbehavior. Not that educators 
should view any one response as the answer for all students. On the contrary, 
school officials must make every* effort to help students learn to control their 
ovyn behavior. 

\ ° . . v ' 

Conclusion N . \ 

\6isruptive behavior in the schools can be seen^as one manifestation of the 
violence, that ciiaracterizes American society generally. Indeed, crimes 
against persons and property have increased sarapiidly over the last decade as 
to warrant national alarm. Social scientists and commentators point to a 

.• • - \ 



variety of causes for thte development: the erosion of respect for authority of 
all kinds, whether it be the family, the church, the government or the school; 
the glorification of war and violence in the media; the despair and desper- 
ation occasioned by the continuing problems of poverty and racism; and the 
growing preoccupation with self-interest at the expense of the common good. 

Having said that disruption in schools is a part of the general social 
fabric, however, we &e left with the central question: What, can be done to 
ensure the safety and security our students^and school staff deserve and that 
the educational process requires? Some contend that the schools, alone, 
cannot be expected to resolve thejarger problems of alienation, discrimina- 
tion, and economic dislocation, and that improved conditions in our schools 
must await the success of massive social and cultural reforms. 

Others take the position' that schools can be maintained as havens of 
order even amid general disorder if we lay down strict rules of behavior and 
adopt tough enforcement. Tlie authors reject this approach. Too often, as one 
analyst has noted, it "leads to a self-defeating cycle, in which over-emphasis 
on rules, surveillance and punishment fans the flames of resentment and 
defiance, and so on." 18 / 

The educational system bears a dual responsibility when it comes to 
combating disruption in schools. Tlie^ immediate responsibility is to 
ensure the safety cf students and staff. In addition, there is a larger responsi- 
bility to" address the cau'se of this; disruptive behavior. The former is an 
institutional responsibility and implies accountability; the latter is a shared 
responsibility and implies leadership. 

If the prbcesis of education is slowed by disruptions, the destruction of 
property, and a general loss of control, prompt steps must be taken to remove 
these impediments. / 

However, an inherent weakness is that the schools can address onjy the 
— symptoms of dismpt/ve behavior. Dealing with symptoms is like taking 
aspirins for a toothache. The pain may temporarily ease, but its cause remains 
and the cycle will repeat itself. In the author's view, therefore, tho control of 
disruptive behavior cannot be an ultimate objective. In fact, control strategies . 
often replace the effects they attempt to prevent while they foster an. 
authoritarian environment particularly unsuited to the education of students.' 

Thus/ we call (attention to a responsibility higher than addressing the* 
more immediate concerns noted earlier. That responsibility addresses the 
causes qf school disruption; thus, it strives to achieve the fundamental objec- 
tive. The past decade has seen a wide variety of national, state, and local 
programs focusing upon the problem of youth crime and, disruption,' yet a 
"cure" has yet to materialize. We doubt that one will in the near future. There 
is, however, a methodology that, while not a panacea, can directly affect the 
fundamental problem of youth crime and disruption. That methodology 
centers on "prevention theory." 

Gaining rapid acceptance in the medical and mental health fields, pre- 
vention theory lias been applied with increasing success to juvenile violence 
and disruption. Prevention theory rests on the assumption that "specific con- 
ditions nurture an environment conducive to disruptive behavior. If these 
„^conditions rece ve attentron.in a wayjhat reduces t^ 

alternatives appear iri their place, constructive behavior should gradually. 
;"siipplant disruptive benavior, *' 



What is so attractive about prevention theory is its affirmative approach 
to the problem of student disruption. While control and containment strate- 
gies represent short-term, tactical approaches to the problem, prevention 
makes possible a long-term, strategic response. When brought to bear upon 
those conditions that promote disruptipn, it reinforces positively those fun- 
damental values and ideals that have traditionally supported personal growth 
and understanding and have helped to deNelop contributing members of 
society. The objectives of any recommendation should be to improve the 
school climate and reduce delinquency through the professional develop- 
ment of faculty and staff. Thus, the corhpatability of such a strategy as 
prevention theory with the basic educational mandate is clear. 

The data discussed here clearly demonstrates that minority students are, 
in fact, disproportionately suspended. To suggest causes for this dispropor- 
tion would, of course, be to engage in conjecture. But the data itself suggests 
that the disproportionate numbers of minority students subjected to the — 
effects of school disciplinary systems may be attributed.to 

1. the differing interpretations of what consititutes acceptable behav- 
iors and the differing expectations of school officials as tp how these 
standards will be met by students from different race, sex and age 
groups; 

2. : the inconsistent application of school codes to different raced, sexes, 

and age groups; and 

3. the need to analyze the nature and effect of the disciplinary-action 
and to appraise its suitability for the nature of the infraction. 

If the disparity between the suspension of black and white students is to 
be reduced, the authors believe with William Genova that 

1. school officials must re-evaluate district disciplinary policies and 
practices and formulate viable alternatives to suspension; 

2. teachers, parents and students should all have some influence on the 

forumlation of discipline policies; • 

3. a survey of discipline records should be conducted to determine if 

rules are, being consistently administered; and ^ 

4. school officials should develop accountability rules and' procedures 
to determine if the rules are being interpreted properly and if disci- 
pline is being administered consistently. 19 

To address- disproportionate suspensions of Black and other minority 
group students, school officials might also adopt the following procedure:, 

1. They might conduct analyses that help them identify specific prob- 
• lems and causal factors. (Such an analysis wriuld identify who is 

being suspended, at what school, at what grade level, for what rea- 
sons, and the race of the suspended student. Such identification 
would show where and what remedies need to be applied.) 

2. Th6y might design and utilize disciplinary approache^hat directly 
address these problems. v \ 

3. They might investigatejhe possibility of more direct studentttaining 
and involvement in. school discipline in the form of studentscoqr- 

c dinatias committees, faculty study group and citizens task fore 
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4. Officials should seek the technical assistance of outside experts to 
develop and implement a disciplinary system that is equitable and, 
above all. nondiscriminatory^ 

In summaryrwhile the authors have refrained from suggesting reasons 
for the difference between white and minority group suspension rates* our 
purpose here is to show that such a difference does, in fact, exist. For this 
reason, educators must carefully study the problem to determine the reasons 
for this disproportionate treatment 
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A STUDY OF THE CAUSES OF 
DISPROPORTIONALITY 
IN SUSPENSIONS AND 1EXPULSIONS OF * 
MALE AND BLACK STUDENTS* 

PART ONE: Characteristics 0/ Disruptive 
and Non-Disruptive Students 

Christine Bennett 

J. John Harris, IH > 

The fact that disproportionate numbers of males and Blacks are being 
suspended and expelled from bur schools has been well established (eg. 
Bickel, 1980; Moody, 1980). However, the r easons have not. 

Sfe'tKe ' causes^or^fs'cip'line ' pjfbblemi tbtttetf Iff^jOOciiJteuxuliuuflh^ 

characteristics of disruptive students (eg. unstable home life)? In the char- 
acter of certain schools? In teacher and admiinstrator attitudes and beliefs? In 
some combination of these? Do the low ^proportionality schools tolerate 
more "deviance" among Blacks and males? Do the formal and informal rules 
and how they are enforced differ among schools ? Do students simply cause 
more trouble in some schools than in others? : 

One way of separating the student and institutional variables that may - 
influence school discipline problems is to identify some characteristics of 
student "disrupters," as distinguished from student "non-disrupters." An- 
other is to study the characteristics of "High" and ;*lov.'" disproportionality 
schools and to identify factors which might explain the differences in school 
discipline disproportionality among Blacks and males. 

This research project has studied both student characteristics and school 
characteristics. Our aim was to Identify explanations of disproportionality 
among Blackand male student "disrupters," and to identify promising school 
practices and conditions which help mediate theproblem. Too voluminous to 
be presented in a single paper, the findings are reported in three papers which 
focus on student characteristics (Bennett and Harris, 1981), school char* 
acteristics (Bennett, 1981) and teacher and administrator attitudes and beliefs 
(Heid, 1981). 

Our research was conducted in two large urban school corporations 
located in the midwest. Both corporations had previously been ranked among 
the country's one hundred.most problematic school corporations concerning 
minorities and school discipline (HEW, 1976) : . Both corporations were con- 
cerned about the problem and agreed to participate in a study that wpuld lead - 
to program's designed to counter theproblem of disproportionality in school 

discipline. .- •• ' . \ , 

• Each school corporation was treated as a totally separate research site, 
and all data were analyzed separately. However, the methodology and data 
collection 'techniques,, were nearly , identical, and thus it was possible to 
examine the degree to which findings from the two separate school corpora* 

... tions would corroborate each other. • . ... • , , ^ , . m r A^ 

Our findings in the two different sites are, ,in fact, highly similar. The 
, • • • / : . ' • • ; ; ; '< ' ' A 



characteristics of "serious disrupters", as well as teacher atti tudes and beliefs, 
are virtually identical. And, while some differences were discovered between 
the highest race disprdportionality scHool in each site, the lowest race dis- 
proportionality schools were alike on most of the variables studied. 

I. Methodology and Data Source 3 . 

A. Overview 

The study was conducted with the full cooperation of the central admin- 
istration and building principals in both school corporations. Two Project 
Facilitators, one based in each school corporation, joined the project staff. 
These individuals proved to be invaluable liaisons, and were able to gain the 
parental permissions which allowed the project staff to study student records 
in accordance with privacy regulations. They also provide access to statistics 
on school enrollments, student withdrawals, and student suspensions and 
expulsions. Data collection came from a variety of sources which include: 
taped interviews of students, parents, administrators, and teachers; student 
cumulative folders; school "discipline files;" paper-pencil questionnaires 
completed by students, teachers and administrators; and State Department 
statistics on enrollments, withdrawals, suspensions and expulsions, all 
broken down by school, sex and race. 

The total number of high schools possible, fivefrom one site arid six from 
the other, participated in the study. All "serious disrupters," i.e. students 
who had been suspendedthree or more times and/or expelled from school, in 
each school corporation were identified (N = 322 and 362). Random samples 
of 100 and 100 students stratified by school, race, sex and grade level were 
selected from the population of "serious disrupters" in each district. Other 
random samples of 100 and 110 non-disrupters, again stratified by school, 
race and sex, were selected from the ninth, tenth and eleventh graders en- 
rolled in each school. The family of each selected student was personally 
contacted for written permission to participate in the study. When permission 
was not obtained, another student was randomly selected. 

A team of experienced interviewers was trained to conduct the interview 
using a common format. Interviewers and interviewees were matched by race. 
Pair's of interviewers visited each home to conduct the parent and student 
. interviews simultaneously and in separate rooms. The students also com- 
pleted a paper-pencil questionnaire (ppq). A tdtal of 210 student interviews 
and 210 parent interviews were completed; the interviews were taped, and 
later coded, and ranged from 30-60 minutes in length. 

The remaining population of serious disrupters not interviewed was also 
studied. The following information was identified for all disrupters (N - 684) 
and recorded on Form A's whether or riot they were interviewed: race, sex, 
GPA, grounds for suspension or expulsion, 8th grade reading and math 
achievement test scores, family structure and parent(s) occupation. , 

The student paper-pencil questionnaire (ppq) was also administered to a 
sample of 10-25% of the student population in each of the eleven high 
schools. Interviewees, the selected student "disrupters" and "non- 
disrupters," were not included in this sample. - 

Ten teachers and the top 3-4 administrators, in each school were also 
interviewed. These administrators completed a pencil paper questionnaire as 
well. Finally, a randomly selected 20% of the teachers and students at each 
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school (excluding those interviewed) also were asked to complete a paper 
pencil questionnaire. \ 

Four interview formats were developed for this study by the project staff: 
an administrator, teacher, parent and student format. Although the formats 
differed, a common core of questions on student discipline used ^previous 
research was included in each format, as was a common corejon school 
desegregation. Three pencil paper questionnaire formats (for students, 
teachers and administrators) were also developed; most of the items had been 
used in previous research on school discipline and/or school desegregation 
(Bickel, 1979; Forehand and Ragosta, 1976; and Bennett, 1980). \ * 

Forms A and B were developed by the project staff to record personal 
history data on disruptive and non-disruptive studants respectively. The 
forms were completed by members of the project staff who consulted stVident 
records (ie. cumulative folders and discipline files). \ 

B. The Student Samples \—- : - 
1. Characteristics of Serious Disrupters in Site A: Interview Sample 
Based on individual school discipline records, a total of 322 high school 
^Ttudents were identified asliavl rig been three'or more times and/or 

expelled from school during the 1979-80 school year. The personal records of 
each of these students were consulted and background information was 
gathered and recorded on Form A's. By far the most frequent grounds fpr 
charges brought against Black students were discretionary. Discretionary 
grounds include the following: * \ 

a. "Use of conduct whiiih interferes with school purposes (violence, 
force, noise, coercion, etc.)." (Note: fighting, stealing, damaging 
^property, and weapon possession were not included here.) \ 

j. "Failure to comply with directions of teachers when judged to be\ 
interferring; with school purposes," and 

1, "Violation, or repeated violation, of school rules validly adopted. 4 ' 
(Note: Fighting, stealing, damaging property, and weapon posses- 
sion weTe not. included here.) 

The most frequent grounds for charges brought against White students were 
truancy, followedby discretionary and drugs. Stealing, ft*, ting, and weapon 
possession were relatively infrequent grounds against any student, but all 
* three were brought, against Blacks more often than against Whites. On the 
. other hand, drug charges and truancy were much more common charges for 
White than Black students (Bennett and Harris '81a). 

The findings on curriculum must be view. * with caution since this 
information was not available in 75 of the 322 cases. However, most Black 
student disrupters were enrolled in a general or vocational curriculum. This 
pattern was also true for White student disrupters, although college prep and 
business programs also emerged.. Only one student was enrolled in special 
education. 

Overall, more than half of these students live vith two parents, when th? 
remarried parents are included. However, among Black student "disrupters" 
more than half live in homes with a divorced single parent. 

Unfortunately, reading and math achievement test scores were not re- 
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corded for a large number of student "disrupters/ 1 Thus, the figures are only 
suggestive. Considering those students for whom the scores were available it 
is clear that** good number had scored below grade level on eighth grade 
achievement tests. This was markedly true among Black students, as com- 
pared with Whites, over half of whom scored at or above grade level on 
reading. * 

2. Characteristics of the Student Population Cross-Sections (PPQ 
Sample) in Sites A and B: PPQ Sample 

In site A, the ppq sample (N = 727) may be characterized as college prep 
students who evaluate themselves as average to above average students with 
the ability to succeed in college. The vast majority of their parents have not 
attended a PTA meeting, most know a school adult who will help when they 
are in trouble, and the vast majority have never been in a fight at school. . 
Approximately two-thirds live with both parents, take a newspaper at home, 
and have mothers with a high school or college education. The sample is 
predominantly White, with only 68 of the727 students being Black. Only 85 
of the sample reported one or more suspensions. 

Thp student ppq s ample (N = 12661 in Site B aDDears-tO-be_a,tnier_ 
representation of the total stu*dent populatibn than in Site A, The Site B 
sample is characterized by students who are dispersed across all of the 
curriculum areas, and who see themselves as average to somewhat above 
average students with "probable" ability to succeed in college. 

The sample is a good cross-section of the school community in terms of 
sex and race. Approximately 10% report having been in a fight "this year," 
and 20% have been suspended at least once. Thus, while the sample may not 
be totally random,,neither is it "hand picked." As is true in Site A, most ppq 
students have parents who have not attended a PTA meeting, most have never 
been suspended or in a fight, and most receive a newspaper at home. School 
differences were noted within the student ppq samples on a number of 
selected student characteristics. Most of these diffeFences were "school" 
based, rather than related to family conditions, and are discussed elsewhere 
(Bennett, 1981). . ■ 

The focus of this paper is the characteristics of "serious disrupters," as 
compared with non-disrupters. Reported elsewhere in our study of char- 
acteristics which distinguished high and low disproportionality schools 
(Bennett, 1981). However, findings related to school differences and overall 
patterns of disproportionality will be highlighted here to provide a context for 
the discussion of the differences between student disrupters and nondisrup- 

ters. "'' _ p 

* 

II. Findings N 

A. Overview of Findings on Disproportionality in School Discipline 
The GINI Index of Dissimilarity was used to examine the degree to which 
disproportionate numbers of male and/or Black students comprised the seri- 
ous disrupter population. As used in this study's context, the GINJ, Index 
identifies the proportion of Black and male disrupters which would need to 
be redistributed among White and female disrupters hi order to eliminate 
disproportionality. Tables la and 2a display the GINI indices for each of the 
five high schools in Site A, and Tables lb arid 2b display the indices for each 
school in Site B. 
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Table la 



V 



Race rHsproportlonaUty of "Serious Disrupter" in Site A 
by School GINI Index ! of Dissimilarity 



•Disrupte r 



Non- 
Disrupter_ 



Total 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



B 

W 
B 

~W~ 
B 
W 



14 
29 
12 

"72" 



.112 



.075 



21 
55 



.162 



School 4 



School 5 



B 

W 
B 
W 



21 
38 
»34 
35 



.144 



.415 



293 
1,078 

129 
1,780 

210 
1,623 

153 
1,434 

132 
1,563 



School 



GINI 
Index 



Non 

Disrupter Disrupter 



307 
1,107 

141 
1,852 

231 
i;678 



165 

I, 472 
166 

I I, 598 



Table lb 

Race Disproportionaliiy of "Serious Disrupter" in Site B 
by School GINI Index of Dissimilarity 



Total 



.242 . 


B 


YJ. ' 9 


241 


■ - \ 




11 


9T8 


.237 


\; B 


6 ; 


123 




■"\w , 


11 


938 


.298 


• \ ■ 
B 


. 13 


316 




W 


16 


1780 


.193 


B 


17 


175 




■ yj 


38 


1326 


036 


B 


^ 46 - 


320 




, W . 


113 


942 


.110 


B 


25 


234. 




." W - 


- 57 


965 



250 
929 

129 
949 . 

329 
1796 

192 ■ 
1364 

366 
l655 

259 
1022 



v j . Table 2a 

Sex Dlsproportionality of "Serious Disrupter** in Site ! 
by School GINI Index of Dissimilarity 



Disrupter 



. Won- 
Disrupter 



Total 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



Males 
Females 
Males 
■ ..Females 
j Males 
Females 



29 
14 
50 

59 
17 



,173 



.086 



.290 



688 
-683 
972 
937 
892 
941 



School 4 



School 5 



Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 



39 
11 
51 
18 



.265 



.220 



817 
770 
880 
815 




856 
781 
931 
833 



Table 2b 

Sex Dlsproportionality of "Serious Disrupters" in Site B 
by School GINI Index of Dissimilarity 





GINI 


4 




1 Non . 




School 


Index 




Fisrupter Disrupter 


Total 


1- 


.242 


M 


' 11 


j 609 . 


620 






F 


9 


1 550 
1 • . 


559 


2 


« * 

.115 - 


M 


■7 


. I.' . 
1 559 


566 






F 


10 


^502 


512 


3 


-V.271 


M 


23 


1094 


1117 






• F 


6 


1002 


1008 


4 


.172 


M 


38 


774 


812 






F 


17 


717 


734 


5 


.134 


. M 


. 100 


624 


724 






F 


59 


638 


697. 


6 


.225 


M 


58 ;. 


650 


658 ; 










. 601 . 


. 623 
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These findings show a disproportionately high nu-nber of Black/ and 
male "serious disrupters" in each; of the eleven high schocns. However/there 
are striking differences in thp degree of disproportionality within the differ- 
ent schools, particularly with regarli to Black students j 

For Site A, Table la identifies SchooJ Five as having the highest level of . 
race disproportionality and S chool Two the lowest. Thefnumber of Black and 
White "disrupters" in School Five is almost equal, even though Black stu- 
dents comprise only 1/12 of the total student populatio^n. The GINI Index for 
School Five is .415, meaning that in order to eliminate racial disproportion- 
ality, nearly half of the Black serious disrupters would iieed to be White. In 
School Two the GINI Indexlis much lower (.075) indicating that approxi- 
mately 7*/ 2 percent; of the Blacik disrupters would nee ' to be White in order to 
eliminate racial disproportionality; School One has u:e second lowest GINI 
Index (.112), and Schools Three and Four are fairly similar with GINI indices 
of .162 and .144 respectively. 1 I .; 

Table 2a shows that maids are also over-represerlted among the "serious 
disrupters". In no other school is the level of dispropbrtloriality among males 
-as high as it is among-Blacks i^SchopJ 

the disproportionality level for males " Stall schools is highei tUanfor Blacks, 
particularly in Schools Three and Four. School Two again emerges as the 
school with the lowest level 'of disproportionate 

The findings for Site B also showla disproportionately high number of 
Black and male "serious disrupters" in each of the six high schoois. However, 
there are again clear differences in the degree of disbroportionaiity within the 
different schools. Table lb identifies Schools Oneffwo anfl Three as having - 
relatively high levels of race! disproportionality J with School Three being 
highest. School Five reflects a strikingly low l^vel of disproportionality. 
(However, for the school corporation as a whole; this school also, has the 
highest number of "serious disrupters", for bothjBlafck and White students. 
There are over three times as many Black dismptersW seven times as many 
White disrupters in School Five as compared with School Three which is 
^ost comparable in size.) The' number of Black and White "disrupters" in ' 
Schools One and Three is almost equal, even thoigh Black students comprise 
only about one-fifth and one-s xth of thebspectiVe total school populations. 
The GINI Index for School Three is .2981 meaning that in order to eliminate 
racial disproportionality nearly a third of the Black serious disrupters would 
need to be White. In Schools One and Twp, approximately one quarter of the 
Black "serious disrupters" wou|ld need to be White in order to eliminate racial 
disproportionality. In School Five/the GINI lAdex is much lower (.036) indi- 
• eating that approximately^ percent of the/Blaek-disrupters would need t 9 
be White in order to eliminate (racial disproportionality. School Six has the 
second lowest GINI Index (.110) and School Ifour the third lowest (.193). 

Table 2b shows that males are also over-rejpTesented among the "serious 
disrupters" in Site-^rHowever.jthe degree OfYex disproportionality is lower 
than that of race disproportionality in each school except Schools Five and 
Six. School One shows the lo west lev el of sepc jdisproportionality with a GI^JI 
Indexrof .025, and School Three is again tMhrghesrwith an Index of 2 71. 

As schools work harder to retain students who might otherwise drop out 
at age sixteen, they may also be increasiM their number of "discipline 
problems." Ironically, those schools which do the least for problem students 



may experience fewer discipline problems because potential disrupters drop 
out. Thus one possible explanation for the striking school differences in race 
and sex disproportionality among "disrupters" is that levels of student with- 
drawals may be highest in schools where disproportionality among disrup- 
ters is lowest. Possibly, in some schools more students drop out prior to being 
suspended or expelled than in other schools. However, our findings did not 
support this conclusion. Patterns of school and student race/sex differences in 
student withdrawal were mirror images of the student "disruptions" (Ben- 
nett, 1981). ■ / ■ 

B. Comparisons Between Never Suspended Students, Once+ Sus- 
pended Students, Non-Disrupters and "Serious Disrupters" on Selected PPQ 
Variables j 

1. The Self Indices: Fatalism, Dislike School, and Fair Punishment 
All of the ppq items with a personal or self focus were factor analyzed. 
Three factors emerged and were used as separate indicators. 



a. Fatalism Index 

Ten items were found to comprise the Fatalism IndexrThese same items 
have been used extensively in other research to measure locus of control or 
the degree to which an individual believes s/he has control over his' or her 
destiny, and are the following: . 



When bad things are going to happen, they just are going to happen no> 
matter what you try to do to stop them. 

1. agree 

2. disagree 1 \ 

On the whole, I am satisfied with myself. * 

1. agree 1 

2. disagree 

Good luck is just as important for success as hard work is. 

1. agree , ! 

2. disagree 

I feel I (id not have much to be proud of. ! 

1. agree ♦ : 

2. disagree j 

Some kids are just naturally lucky. 

.1./ agree 0 . 

! \2'! disagree „ 

1 feel like I don't really belong in this school. i 
/ 1. agree * 
2. disagree • 

When I make plans, I am almost sure I can make them work. 

1. r agree . ! 

2. disagree ' 1 

Most people are better off than I am. 
1. agree 
*_2.— disagree r _ 



Mtfst of the time it doesn't pay to try hard because things never turn out 
right anyway. 

1. agree 

* y ' 2.-. disagree ' . * " 

Everything considered are you happy.pretty happy, or not too happy 
these days? 
• 1. very happy 

2. pretty happy 

3. not too happy 

These items were scored such thfct a high score indicated a high degree of 
"fatalisip," or a feeling of lack of personal control over the environment. 

In both sites, a striking difference emerged when never suspended stu- 
dents were compared with students suspended one or more times (Insert 
Tables 3a and 3b). Students who had been suspended only one or two times 
revealed higher levels of fatalism than the students vyho had never been 
suspended. However, ther e also e m erged a trend s howing lowest levels of^ 
fatalism'amWg'thTsmara 

trend was supported by the study of "serious disrupters" aid non-disrupters; 
As shown in Tables 4a and 4b, the interviewed "serious disrupters" scored 
significantly lower on Fatalism than did their interviewed non-disruptive 
classmates. 

These' findings suggest that the schools "serious disrupters" have al- 
lbwer sense of fatalism, and thus a higher sense of personal efficacy than do 
"non-disrupters." " o 

b. Dislike School Index 

The five following ppq items emerged as one factSrwhieh-was labeledas 
a DISLIKE SCHOOL' Index. / . 

81. Do you like the principal of this school? 

1. yes 

2. * no 

3. I don't know ; , 

82. Do you think youl will go to college? , 

1. yes ; ■■ J / 

2. no ], 
, 83. In the morning, are youj usually glad to go to school? 

1. yes 

2. no 

88. Do you hate school? 
1. yes 



2. no ; ; 

87. Do you usually hate school? 

' ' ' • ' 1. yes .' • / 

2.' no- ' . " ; I " , . . .- . ( !' 

These items were scored such that a high score meant dislike of principal, no 
college plans, not glad to attend school, hate and usually hate school. . 



Significant differences were discovered! on the DISLIKE SCHOOL Ipdex 
between never and oncet suspended students in both sites. As shown in " 
Tables 5a and 5b the never-suspended students scored higher on trie JOislike 
School Index than oncet sus pende.cLstudents^Comparisons^between-the— 
interviewed serious disrupters and non-disrupters further substantiate these 
findings; the "serious" disrupters score lower on dislike school (see Tables 6a 
and 6b). These findings suggest that the school "trouble-makers" studied are 
more positive about school than their never-suspended classmates. ~ 

c. Unfair Punishment Index , 
The following two items formed a separate factor and were labeled the 
Unfair Punishment Index: 

84. When you get punished at school, does it usually seem it's for hp 
good reason at all? ' 

1. yes ■ i ' 

2. ^ no ...... 

#. 3. I have never been punished 

85. Compared to other students you know, do you feel you get pun- 
ished fairly? 

* 1. . yes \ 

2. no \ ' ■ 

3. I haven't been punished at school** 

The higher the score-the-higher the feeling that punishment occurs for no 
good reason and is unfair in comparison with, classmates. 

When never suspended students are compared with oncet suspended 
students the differences are significant. And as in the case of Dislike School, 
the never suspended student's score higher than the pncet suspended. In 
both Sites A and B, more never suspended students tend to believe school 
punishment is unfair than do 'their classmates who have been suspended one 
or more times. (See Tables 7a and 7b) Comparisons of the non and serious, 
disrupters interviewed again corroborates findings based on the ppq sample. 
The disrupters scored lower on Unfair Punishment^See Tables 8a and 8b). 

It appears from the three "Self Indices" that the schools worst trouble 
makers have stronger feelings of personat'efficacy than do their high achiev- 
ing, scholastically successful, classmates. Furthermore, they score lower oh 
Hate School and higher on Fair Punishment than their never suspended 
classmates. 

A conclusion that the school's most successful students have a low sense 
of personal efficacy, hate school, and see the school as treating students 
unfairly does not seem warranted. While the achievers and conformers may 
not be as positive about school as many educators assume, they obviously 
have decided to achieve and conform and feel enough efficacy to do so. What 
is most important here, is the finding that^tnany.of the schools' worst trou- 
blemakers feel positive about school and value education. Furthermore, they 
appear to have a strong sense of personal efficacy. 

2. The Power Indices: Institutional Power and Grassroots Power 
Eight ppq items which dealt with how much influence the student felt 
different groups of persons have in . his or her school were factor analyzed 
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1 5 „ ppq ). Two factors emerged: Institutional gew6rand_ 

Grassroots PoUr.' Institutional Power represents the influence^ the school, 
board, superintendent arid principal. Grassroots Power represents the influ- 
ence of the^elf.WderitsTmdparents. Noiactoremerged to representteachers 
and assistant principals, whose influence seemed to rest somewhere between .. 
the two ether. groups. ., ••/ ■ ■■ 

Highly sifenifinant differences on Institutional Pm*er v emerged between 
never and'bncet suspended students in both Sites. Hater suspended students 
tend to perceive the School Board, Superintend en/and Principal as having 
more school influence than do students who haVe i been suspended one or 
riiore times. (See Tablos x 9a and 9b) • / . •• , ! ' „ 

• Comparisons between never' and onoet suspended students on Grass- 
. roots Power show highly significant differences in Site A.* Students who 
have never been suspended perceive muchriiore school influence for them- 
selves, other! students and parents than A} students who have been sus- 
pended. Thus, their perceptions (if strorig institution* power is hot at the 
-exagnse-of-their own-sense of efficacy. Dncet ; suspended students perceive 
• lowMevels pfjboth institutional and personal influence in their school. 

Findings on the -two. Power Indices amohg the interview samples from 
both Sites strongly corrobate "the larger sample findings. As shown in Tables 
10a and Hal and 10b and lib, nori-disrupfers score higher than "serious 
—disrupters'* on Institutional Power And on Grassroots Power. This supports 
the data from the larger ppq sanW where rieyer suspended students scored 
higher than Johcet suspended sti/dents on both power indices. Therefore, 
although "serious disrupters" haVe a strong sense of personal efficacy (ie. 
lowest oh Fatalism), concerning Ahe school environment they perceive very, 
little influence from themselves/ other shidents, and parents. They also per- 
ceive very little influence cominkfrom th/e superintendent, school board, and 
.' their principal. 

- , 3. Positive School CWnate Index/ ' . / ' 

Questions'l2-25 on the ppq compr sed a single factor which was labeled 
the'School Climate Index (Bickel, 198(j). These items were scored so that the 
higher an index score fi, the more positlvaareieelings about school climate. 
Significant differencas were found bejween the never and oncet suspended 
students in ieach Site. ' • '■ I 

Tablesl3a andiab show that never suspended students were less posi- 
tive about tneir school than were the oncet suspended students. J 

The interview samples in Site A did not yield significant differences 
between "disrupters" and "non-disrhpters" on Positive School Climate. 
However, as shown in Table 14b, "serious disrupters" in Site B /S cored 
significantly higher on Positive Schdpl Climate than did non-disrupters. 
' Overall, it appears that the oncet suspended students and the "serious dis- 
rupters" in this study tend to feel, mor* positive about their school climate 
"Tthan do never-suspendeil students. 

4. • The IschooLDesegregation Indices: Interracial Environment, Inter- 
racial Friendship and White Predominance 

i" ' • « \ 

1 ■ 1 ' , \- \ 

*There is a ripn-signifiennt trend in Site B to support this finding. 
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Questions 26-63 on the/ppq deplt with school desegregation. These items 
were factor- analyzed N and yielded three factors: Interracial Environment, 
Interracial Friendship, and White. Predominance. 

a. Interracial Environment ~\ 

following items, comprised the Interracial Environment Index: 




32. 



57. 



58. 



59. 



60. 



61. 



62. 



. I 

If you could choose the kind of school you would go to, would you 
pick one. with \ \ 

1. all white students 

2. all black students \* 

3. a mixture of different kinds of students 

Du you think your friends would thinkbadly of you if you went 
someplace after school with a student of a different race? 

1. yes •<:>, 

2. no 

How uncomfortable do you feel around students of a different 
race? ~ 

1. generally very uncomfortable 

2. generally somewhat uncomfortable 

• 3. occasionally somewhat uncomfortable 

4. not at all uncomfortable - 

Are the student government officers in this school all of the same 
racial group, or are they from different groups? 

1. all of the same racial group ( 

2. different groups 1 

Are the cheerleaders in your school of the same racial group, or are 
they from different groups? 

1. all of the same racial group , 

2. different groups i 

How often do you have class discussions about race relatiqns? 

1. about once. a week or more often 

2. about once a month 

3. eve*> few months 

4. no such discussions so far 

In general, do you think that white people are smarter than black 
people , that black people are smarter than white people, t do-you 
think that a person's color doesn't have anything to do with how 
smart he is? 

1. white people are smarter 
2 black people are smarter 

. J . color doesn't have anything to do with smartness 

The way things are going between blacks and whites in this 
~school v do you think things will be better or worse next year? 



2. 
3. 



betfer 
same 
worse 
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These items were scored so that more points were given for choices indicating 
support for interracial infection. The index was believed to measure die 
sSent's and the school's support for an interracial school^environment 

Secant school differences as well as. race/sex differences were d,s- , 
coverXtoelnteitaddEnv^^ 

(Bennett, 1981). However, no significant differences were noted between 
eiZ never and oncet suspended students or between non-d,srupters and 
serious disrupters. 

" Th^^^ 

ment Index in that it measures interracial relations of a more personal nature 
• Tch as phone conversations, seeking help on homework and die desire 1 £ 
friends of a different race. The factor which was converted into this index 
consists of four items: v 

29. ' Have you ever called a student of a different race on the phone? 

1. yes m \ 

*■ 2 - n0 m \ 

30. This school year, have you helped a student from another race 
with school work? 

\: yds i 

2. no ' 

31. This school year, have you asked a student from another race to 
help you with your homework? 

1. yes 

2. no 

34. Would you like to have more friends who are of a different race? 

1. yes . 
. 2. no 

These were scored'so that a high score indicated interracial mix. - 

ThTlnterracial Friendship Index produced significant differences _ be- 
tween L never and oncet suspended students. Tables 15a and 15b reveal th 
owSscore for never suspendedstudents,andhigherscoresamongs tuden ts 

. tpenS ot. two, Jee and sixt times ^\^S^Z 
suspended one, two,' three, four and sixt times in Site B. Thus it appears ^that 
there is more interracial mixing on a personaHevel among students who have 
beensuspendedoneormoretimesthanamongstuden who have never been 

suspended. 

■ c. The White Predominance Index *„,„i„„ 
The White Predominance Index, believed to top orientations of racism, 
yield significant sex/race group differences and significant , ^hool d iff»- 
ences These differences as well as the items are discussed elsewhere (Ben- 
nett 1981) N 0 differences were noted on this measure between never and 
onit suspended students. However *^.?^^3J 
disrunters and serious disrupters were discovered in Site B (see L Table MDfc 
wheTdis'pters scored significantly lower on the White Predominance 
Index. 



_ , Overall, findings on the school desegregation measures used in this 
study-show-more^oghrv^.terracial at t itud e s and behaviurs aaiung seiiuus 
disrupters than among non-disrupters. 

■•■ . 

cin. Conclusions x 

What can we conclude from this study about the causes of dispropor- 
tionality among Black and male "serious disrupters?" Causation is difficult to 
prove on any cross-sectional study, but our findings dp warrant a number of 
conclusions. The answer is somewhat different for male student disrupters in 
general, and the Black student disrupters. _ ■ " /" 

First, while there is always an interaction between the home and school 
environments, we cannot place the "blame" at the students* doorstep. The 
serious disrupters in both Site A and Site B come to school with a strikingly 
high sense of personal efficacy. In addition to a strong sense of personal 
efficacy, the serious disrupters come with positive feelings about school, and 
when they do get into trouble they tend to feel their punishment has been 
reasonable and fair. What they lack is a . sense of personal efficacy concerning 
the school. In fact, among the disruptive students, no person or group (i.e. 
superintendent, principal or school board) emerges as having much influence 
at school. This overall sense of power vaccuum in the school is significant. 
The contrast in feelings of personal and school efficacy may help explain the 
disproportionate numbers of males who are suspended and expelled from 
schools. » 

Although recent social events are no doubt increasing female's sense of 
personal efficacy „there is a good deal of evidence which shows that at least 
until recently, females in our society tend to have a lower sense of efficacy 
than males. Thus, it is possible that males have higher self expectations for 
school success and activity and therefore feel greater frustration with failure 
in school. Conflicting levels of personal and school ^efficacy may result in 
more "disturbance," or "acting out." 

Sincte the sample of female disrupters is so small, comparisons of the 
levels of personal efficacy between the male and female disrupters studied are 
not possible. But judging from previous research* (e.g. Bennett, 1972), 
females' levels of personal efficacy are probably lower than their male class- 
mates. Thus they may have lower expectations for school success and feel less 
frustrated by school failure. 

Our findings on the characteristics of disrupters and non-disrupters 
apply to both Black and White studehts. In fact, with the exception of White 
males' scores on White Predominance, Interracial Friendship and Interracial 
Environment, no significant differences emerge by race on any of the ppq 
indices, although there wag a trend showing Black males and Black females to 
be highest on unfair punishment. Thus student status as a disrupter or 
non-disrupter is a more salient factor in this study than is the variable of race. 

Our findings suggest that school programs designed to help "disruptive 
. students" should build feelings of school efficacy. Programs should use 
decision-making strategies and other activities designed to "give kids a stake 
in the *schooL" There is-evidence to support the position that schools can 
increase student's feelings of efficacy in relatively brief periods of time (e.g. 
Ehman, 1970; Glasser, 1976;^ennett, 1972). Other research (e.g. Forehand 
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and Rogosta, 1976) indicates that the most effective approach would be one . 
■IS otrrl institutional support in cooperation with student and 

s - h v?* ia r m ? be C ho p oT iauy 

Smortant for males, and should begin early in the elementary school 

P Sxact cause of disproportionality among Black students are d,ff,cuh 
to estabS However, our broaderfindings show that these ^causes are ,re ated 
ranolallorientad^ 

Q „H individual racism Sources of racism are difficult to pinpoint because 

^ort^ - 
. the school from taking action to mediate racism. • 

Black parent and Black student -perceptions that some teachers and 
admSaL are racist are borne outhy the results ^^^2^ 
(Bennett and Harris, 1981). Many of the teachers would not live , in .* i desegre 
gated neighborhood, did not favor mandatory school desegregation, felt toe 
cfvil righis movement had done more harm than good, and el that the 
problems of prejudice were exaggerated. One third believed that Blacks and 
Wni tes shoufd not be allowed to intermarry. Furthermore, he majority of the 
Ichers perceived their White students to be superior intellectually and 
oddly and n other characteristics related to school achievement Given 
what Je know about the power of teacher 

ho 2 ^selves are in some measure responsible for ace d-Pjop^ 

on Dis fke School, highest on Unfair Punishment, lowest on Adm.nis- 
SS^c2?I^D.lg»g.tlon. lowest on Interracial Environmen , 
and nighest on White Predominance, we realize that there ore school condi- 
tions which make school discipline problems worse, or better. _ 
• Previousstudies have shown that an open and strong commitment to 

-good race relations" and "academic achievement" on the ■ a ^m.s- 
trators is needed for an effectively integrated school and equitable stuaem 
discipl ne Forehand and Rogosta). A large portion of he teachers Urn 
Til reported that they did not know how the* supe rintenden fel about 
- school desegregation, and a majority perceived that the White, but not Black, 
SrhiSin their school were opposed to school desegregation (Heid, 1981). 
- th rmnre in sP»e of extensive inserVice efforts in both school corpoia- 
UolIsvTfewS^ 

^^&^XSS^m was a willing participant in this 
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translated into strategies which impact certain teachers' attitudes, beliefs, 
and behaviors if equitable school discipline is to be achieved. These strategies 
shouldinvolve teachers who already share a commitment to equitable school 
discipline and effective integration. 

jOurconclusion s do place the burden of actio n on the school., No doubt 



.. — — r- : — KL — , . — w * w " *-»*^ j unwrap Ul/UUl 

other factors not part of the school and hot studied on this research help 
explain why disproportionate numbers of males and Blacks are disciplined in 
Sites A and B. What should make us feel optimistic about this research, as 
well as the conclusions of other^ research (e.g. Weinberg) is that schools can 
make a difference in spite of broader social factors. 

Table 3a 

Fatalism Index Broken Down by 
, Never or Oncet Suspended 



Suspension 
Never 
Once 
Twice 
Thrice 
Four Times 
Six Times. or More 

Total 



X X 


SD 




N 










6J3710 


1,8547 


( 


566) 


7.4211 


5.0778 


f 


57) 


7.9231 


8.4800; 


( 


13) 


6.7500 


.9574 


( 


4) 


7.0000 


1.0000 


( 


3 > 


5.667 


.5774 


( 


.3) 


6.9583 


2,6337 


( 


648) 



Between Gronps 
Within Groups 
Total 



ANOVA TABLE 
; SS 
232.0557 
4255.8193 
4487.8750 



F = 4.9853 SIG. = .0000 



df 

( 7) 
( 640) 
( . 647) 



MS 
33.150P 
6.6497 



Table 3b 

Analysis of Variance 
Fatalism Index by Never or Oncet Suspended 



Times Suspended 


X 


SD 




N 


1. Never 


6.8444 


1*703 


i 


1054) 


2. Once * 


6.9421 


2..6581 


i 


121) 


3. \ Twice 


8.3810 


6.331 1 


{ 


42) 


4. Thrice 


7.2353 


S.4375i 




17) 


5. Four Times 


. 6.0000 


1AU2 




7) 


6. Five Times 


6.1667 




( 


6) 


7. Six Times or More 


7.2125 


; H.:j/j 


t 


19) 


Total 


6.9068 


2.0167 


( 


1266) 



64 



ANOVATABLE 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total' 



SS 

110.0235 
5034.9781 
5145.0016 



I 

( 

( 



df 

" 7) 

1258); 

1265) 



F= 3.9271 SIG^ .0003 



Table 4a 



Scores on Fatalism Index by DismpUve and 
Non-Disruptive Student: Analyse 
of Variance 



SD 



N 



Serious Disrupter 

Non-Disrupter 

Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



5.9231 
. 6.9348 
6.4706 

ANOVATABLE 

.21.6029 
319.6736 



2.4982 
1.3565 



39 
46 
85 



df 

.1 ■ 
33 



F= 5.6107 S1G.= .0202 



Table 4b, 




Sc-rious Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter 
Total 6 



Between Groups 
Within Groups " 



ANOVA TABLE 

SS 

23.4789 
119.6864 



df 



113 



F= 22.1672 S1G. = .0000 



' ; ' : : V- Table 5a ' 

; Dislike Sdi^i Index Bro^ Down 

by Never or Oncet Suspended 



Suspension 
-Never 

Once " 

Twice 

Thrice 

Four Times 

Six Times or More 
Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SD 



6.8142 
6.7193 
6.5333 
5.7500 
7.6667 
5.6667 
6.8336 

ANOVATABLE 
/ SS 
867.2156 
1556.8122 
2424.0277 



1.4226 
2.5618 
1.684-7 
.9574 
.5774 
1.5275 , 
1.9341 



df 

7) 
641) 
648) 



N 



565) 
57) 
15) 
4) 
• 3) 
3) 
648) 



MS 
123.8879 
2.4287 



F = 51.0095 SIG. = 0 



Table 5b 



Analysis of Variance 
Dislike School Index by Never and Oncet Suspended 



SD 



N 



limes Suspended 
1 . Never 
^e. Once 
3.. Twice 

4. Thrice 

5. Four Times — 

6. Five Times 

7. Six Times or More 
Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
• Total 



7.3692 1.3616 

6.9250 - 1.3483 

. 7.3902 4.0428 

6.3529 1.4552 

\9.2857 8.4205 

6.8333 .- 1.1690 

5.7778 1.5168 

7.3009 1.6495 

"anova TABLE • 

SS 

109.5714 
3324.0976 
3433.6690 



( - 



1051) 
120) 
41) 
17) 
7) 
- 6) 
, 18) 
1263) 



df 
7) 

1255) 
1262) 



F=* 5.9097 SIG. = .0000 



77 



66 



• '■^Tabio-Ba--'-.-: 

Scores on Dislike School Index by Disrupter and 
Non-Disrupter: Analysis 



- :. : N - 

Seripus Disrupter 5.6842 2;2673 38 

Non-Disrupter 7,1875 1.3630 48 

Total • 6.5233 / - 86 

: ANOVA TABLE 

■ r ■ > ss df 

Between Groups 47.0305 \ 1 

Within Groups v 277.5230 84 



F= 14.5075 SIG. ^.0003 

( 

Table 6b 

- ■ .'■ ■ ■ y ~ 

Mean Scores on Dislike School Index by Disrupter and 
Non-Disrupter in Site B: Analysis of Variance 



' X SD N 

Serious Disrupter 6.9821 1.3816 * 5*6 

Non-Disrupter » . 7.7705 .8040 61 
Total 

ANOVA TABLE / 

SS df 

Between Groups ■ 18.1455 1 

Within Groups 143.7690 115 



F = 14.5145 SIG. = .0002 



Table 7a 

Unfair Punishment Index Broken Down 
By Never and Oncet Suspended 





X 


SD 




N 


Suspension 










Never 


4.6719 


1.6005 


( 


577) 


Once 


3.5593 


1.0711 


( 


59) 


Twice 


4.0625 


2.3514 


( 


16) 


Thrice 


3.2500 


.5000 


( 


4) 


Four Times 


2.6667 


.5774 


( 


3) 


•Six Times or More 


6.0000 


5.1962 


( 


3) 


Total 


4^5641 


1.7185 


( 


663) 




Between Groups 
Within-Groups— 
*"■ Total 



ANOVA TABLE 

- / . .SS , df ~— . MS* 

' 277.144 7* , 7) ; 39.5921 

1677.8809 «• ( 655) 2.5617 

; 1955.0256^ ( 662) . ' 



F=\15.4557 SIG. = 0 



V Table 7b - 

Unfair Punishment Index By Never 
and Oncet Suspended 



Times Suspended 
1 "Never \ 

2. Once \ 

3. Twice \ 

4. Thrice \ 

5. Four Times 

6. Five Times, 

7: Six Times or More 
I Total v 



X 


SD 


. N 


4.7343 


1.4848 ( 


1057) 


3.5410 


1.3432 ( 


122) 


4.2619 


3.0288 ( 


42) 


3.2353 


2.1074. ( 


17) 


5.1429 


5.7570 ( 


V 7) 


5.3333 


2.8048 ( 


6) 


3.4444 


.7838 ( 


18) 


4.5713 


1.6525 | 


1269) 



ANOVA TABLE 



Between* Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SS 

221.0713 
3241.7246 
3462.7959 



F = 12.2849 SIG. = .0000 



. Table 8a 

Scores of Unfai^Punishmenf Index by Serious 
Disrupter and Non-Disrupter: 
Analysis of Variance 



Serious Disrupter 

Non-Disrupter 

Total 



df 
7) 

1261) 
1268) 



X 


SD 


■ N 


2.8974 


1.3726^ 


* 39 


4.6667 


1.6927" 


48 


3.8736 




- 87. 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



ANOVA TABLE 

SS 

67.3528 
206.2564 



df 

_1 
~85 



F = 27.7566 SIG. =.0000 



. ivT^ie^a;. 

Institutional Power Index Broken Down 

■ its- ■ ■ ■ 



^/■■■■■/■^^..•iiMV,/ 



Suspension ~~ 
. Never- 
, Oncej_ : . 

Twice ~— 
Thrice- 

Four Times 

Six Times or More 
Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



SD; 



N 



/ /. :.• : ■ .-.•v.b-v.:: - /j it-- 

9.3726 ./;■;.. 1 3. 2545^ ^( 642)' ; 

^lte%-^ V '^^7021,i 59) :--f- 

/ 11.8246 ( 16) 

;{,l3ti2016^ : ;"'tf:. '. 4) ; 

v 14.1633 (I. 3) 



6.5625 
_10;2500 

9,6667 
• 6.6667 



p |3;2146, ;■ -" ! {| '- 3) 
(! 727) 



ANOVA TABLE- 



SS 



1/^2,350.42^6! 
■/ '"8,304.^578 



:i df 
(i 7) 

( 726) * 



F = 29.0710 SIG. = 0 



i \ 



• , Tab? a 10a 

Scores on the Institutional Power Index by /Disrupter and 
Non-Disrupter: Analysis of Variance 

T~ »X \i\ , lSD ' '■ 



Serious Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter . 
Total 



\Between Groups 
/ithin Groups 



6.7143 V ; 3T9034~ 
9.6875 . j'J 3.1834 
8.3000 



ANQVA„TABLE 



198.016 



1,126.8839 



42, 
48 ; 
90 



df 
1 
88 



\= 15.4634 SIG.= .0002 

\ : ■ * : , ' • 

Table 10b 

\ Mean Scores on the Institutional ?ower Index by Disrupter 
A and Non-Disrupter in Sitq B: Analysis of Variance ' 



• / 



/ 



, SD 



N; 



Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter 
Totpl 



7.1803 
9,^742 
8.4878 



3.5614 
3.2463 
3.6336 



V 61 
' 62 
; 123 

■ / 



I- 



69 



ERLC 



Between Groups 
Within Groups ■ 
-4-TotaI 



L 



ANOVA TABLE 

/;./. SS; 

206.8766 
1403.8551 
1610.7317 



7 



F = 17.8309 SIG. = .0000 ^ 

,i ■ - \i - ... • ■ 



- V 

Table 11a 




i 

I ■ 

i 

/ ■ i- 



Grassroots Power Broken Down; 
By Never anld Oncer!* Suspended 



SD 



Suspension ' 
Never / 
Once 

Twice j 
Thrice % | 
Four Times | 
Six Times or More 
Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



7.208Q 

6.6441 

6.8^50^ 

5.0000* 

9.0000/ 

6.3333 

6,7950 



3.0633 
v 3.1773 
3.9812 
1.6330 
2.6458 
/ 2.0817 
3.5033 



ANOVA TABLE ' , 
SS 

1,50410393 
X 7,406.4229 



F = 20.8584 SIG. = 0 



' Table/l2a / 

Scores on Grassroots Power by Disrupter and 
' Non-Disrupter: Analysis of Variance 



Disrupter 
^NonJDistupter- 
Total / 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



6/3571 
^.9583 

7.2111 

i 

' '■/ 

anova tab; 

• ■ ■ / / * 

7/ 57^4294 
/ 1,017.5595 




SS 



F = 4.9666 . SIG. = .0284 



70 



df 
1 

121 

122 : 



N j ' 




ERLC 



Table 12b 



Mean Scores on Grassroots Power by Disrupter and 



Non-Disrupter, in Site B: Analysis of Variance 



"SD 



Serious Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter ( 
Total 

• / • . "/■ - , 

/ 

Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



6.09a4l 

7.5161 

6.8130 



3.2798 
3;i557 
3.2827 



ANOVA TABliE _. 

1 • / * ss 

I 61.8055 
1252.8937 
" l|314.6992 



Suspension 
Never 
Once 
Twice 
Thrice 
Four Times 
Six Times or More 



Between Groups 
-Within Groups 



37.4171 
'41.3929 
40.8750 
44.7500 
37.0'p00 
57.3333 



ANOVA TABLE 

; ■ \ ss 

2,613.8185 

55,3ta9i95 



F = 4.2945 SIG. = . 0001 



) 



Table 13b 



N 



61 
62 
123 



df 
1 

121 
122 



F = 5.9690 SIG. = .0160 \ 

Table 13a 

' Positive School Climate Im 
By Never and Oncet 


/ 

7 

lex Broken Down 
Suspended 

* 


■j 


X SD ' 


N 



9.3263 


( 


562) 


9.6402 


( 


56) 


8.9954 


( 


16) 


9.7767 


( 


/ 4) 


3.6056 


( 


.3) 


4.5092 


;( 


3) 






i/df 




i (. 


/ 7) 




1 ( 


637) 



Positive School Climate By Never and Oncet Suspended 



Times Suspended 



SD 



N 



1 . Never 

2. Once , 

3. Twice 1 

4. Thrice 

5. Four Times 
_§• .._r;iv(BTimes. 

7. Six Times or More 
Total 



' 34.9815\ 
38.8655^ 
41.0244 
41.0625. 
44.7143 
41.2500 
46.8235 
3^.8^44 



9.2920 
9.3482 
9.4432 
9.2410 

13.8770 
6.Q759 

10.2117 
9.5726 



1030 
119 
41 
16 
7 
4 
17 
1234 



71 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



F = 10.0032 SIG. = .0000 J 

Table 14b 



Scores on Positive School Climate Index by Disrupter and 

Non-Disrupter in Si^e B: Analysis of Variance £ 





\ /. X 


SD 


■ o« 


Serious Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter 
Total 


/ 36.5738 
' / 31.6290 
/ 34.0813 


13^5259. 
9.0431 
11.7058 


61 
62 
.123 


j 


* ANOVA TABLE 

/ • - - SS 

/ 751.8012 
/ 15,965.3858 




df 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 




1 

121 



/ F = 5.6978 SIG. = .0185 



.Table 15a 

Scoreson Interracial Friendship Index by 
Never and Oncet Suspended: 
^ Analysis of Variance 



Never suspended <= 
Suspended once — 
Suspended twice 
Suspended thrice 
Suspended four times 
Suspended six+ times 
Toial 


X 

6.3794 
9/L525 * 
9.3/50 * . 
6.7500 
- 6.0000 • . 
8.0000 
6.5300 


SD 
2.1244 
4.3502 
6;6420 
.9574 
0 
.0 


N 
564 
59 
16 
4 
3 
3 

649 




ANOVA TABLE 

SS 




df 


Between Groups 
.Within-Groups' 


-——1733374 
4,302.9285 




7 



F = 3.6982 SIG. »' .0006 




ANOVA TABLE 

;■ ss df 

/ 6104.4713 7 

:i06E+06 1226 

/ .112E+06 1233 



\ 



Table 15b 



\ 



Scores on Interracial Friendship Index by Never and Oncet 
Suspended: Analysis of. Variance \ 



Times Suspended 



t 



SD 



N 



■ 1. 
2. 
3. 

;4. 

i.s. 

6. 
7. 



\ 



Never 
Once 
Twice \ i 
Thrice \ V 
Four Times \ 
. Five times I. 
Six times or more, 
Total \ 



1 6.4202 
7.0492 
7.1<H)5 
6.7647 

12.7143 
6.1667 
6.8235 
6.5494 



2.2049 
3.5972 
3.58^4 
, 3.0929 
H.65^8 
1.3292 
1.18)51 
2,6022 




\ . ; 

\ . Table 16b 
Mean Scores on White Predominance. index by Disrupter and 
Non-Disrupter in Site B: Analyses; of Variance ^ 



X 


SD * 


N 


39.4364 


4.9245 


55 


42.0333 


4.0879 


60 


40.7913 


4.6726 


115 



Disrupter 
Non-Disrupter 
Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total N 



ANOVA TABLE 

7^ — - - \ SS 

193.5307 
2295.4606 
2488.9913 



df 
1 

113 
114 



F = 9.5271 SIG. = .0025 
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A STUDY OF THE CAUSES OF 
DISPROPORTIONALITY 
IN SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS 
OF MALE AND BLACK STUDENTS* 

PART TWO: Characteristics .0/ High and Low 
Disproportionality Schools 

: Christine Bennett^ 

A s stated in the aforementioned chapter, when schools work harder to 
retain students who might otherwise drop out at age sixteen, they may 
also be increasing their number of "discipline problems." Ironically, those 
schools which do the least for problem students may experience fewer disci- 
pline problems because potential disrupters drop out. Thus one possible 
explanation for the striking school differences in race and sex disproportion- 
ality among "disrupters" is that levels of student withdrawals may be highest 
in schools where disproportionality among disrupters is lowest. Possibly, in 
some schools more students'clrop put prior to being suspended or expelled 
than in other schools. 

The State Department figures on student withdrawals (broken down by 
race only) for therl 978-79 school year do not support this conclusion. In fact, 
as shown in Tables 3a-4b, the student withdrawal figures are largely consist- 
ent withjhe figures on frequent suspension and expulsion. 

For the corporation in Site A. as a whole,' a disproportionately high 
c number of Black students withdraw from school. There are again differences 
'between schools, with Schools 1 and 2 again having the lowest level bf 
disproportionality. School 5, the school with the highest level of racial dis- 
proportionality among- student disrupters, had the second highest level of 
disproportionality in Black student withdrawals. School 4, with a relatively 
low GINI Index for Race of .144, has the highest lc^fel of disproportionality 
among Black student withdrawals. This suggests that, at least for School 4, 
the high level of withdrawals among Black students may explain their rela- 
- tively low representation among "serious disrupters"; The opposite may be 
true for School 1, where the percent of Black student withdrawal is 2.9% less 
than what could be expected based on their proportion of the student popula- 
tion. 

Given the fact that 70-80% of the Black students in'Site A come.from the 

sam^ngighborhood, School Two's low levels of disproportionality among 

Black student disruptions and withdrawals sl^TsighificTnt^ 
are lessons to be learned here. 

An analysis of student withdrawals in Site B shows that there is less race 
and sex disproportionality among "drop outs" than among "serious disrup- 
ters" in all six high schools, with the slight exception of male disrupters in 
School Five. 



Table 3b 

Race Disproportionafity in Student Withdrawals 
tt GINI Index and Total B & W Withdrawals by Race and Sex for 
1979-80 School Year, Site B 



Black' „ . White 

GINI 



TotE 


OW 


OW Tot W 


Tot E 


OW 


OW Tot W 


Index 


School 














«r 




1; , . 250 


: 19 v 


- 23 


42 


• 929 


60 


-46 ; 


106 


r .086 


2 129 


27 


22 


49 


949 


>94 


56 


1§0 


.155 


3 329 


17 


14 


31 


1796 


37 


56 


153 


.015 


4 192 


14 


• 9 


23 


1364_ 


45 


25 


70 


.132 


5 366 


30 


38 


68 


1055. 


137 


53 


190 


.007 


6 259 


5 


15 


20 


1022 


51 


37 


88 


.019 


Totals 






233 




o 




757 





' Table 4b 

Sex Disproportionality in Student Wif hdrawab 
GINI Index and Total Enrollments and Number of Withdrawals 
by Sex for 1979-80 Softool Year Site B 



Male Female 

GINI 



TotE 


BD 


WD Tot W 


Tot L 


BD 


WD 


Tot W 


Index 


School 


















1 62G 


19 


60 


79 , 


559 


23 


46 


69 


.009 


2 566 


27 


94 


121 


512 


22 


56 


78 


.102 


3 1117 


17 




114 


1008 


14 


56 


70 


.103 


4 812 


14 


^45 


59 


734 


9 


25 




.116 


5 724 


30 


137 


. 167 


697 


38 


53 


jbi 


.168- 


6 658 


5 


51 


51 


.' 6^3 


15 


. 37 


;52 


.005 


Total's 






591 








394 





While all of the schc >ls f GINI Indices are relatively low, the GINI Index for 
^tudent=withdrawalsJ)yjra^^ 

in Schoolj Two end Four (.155 and .132 respectively, and the lowest level in 
School Five (at .007). Schools Three and Six alsashow a low GINI Index, with 
disproportionality being under 2%. Concerning the indices of dispropor- 
tionality in withdrawals by sex, the highest level is in School Five and the 
lowest levels are in Schools-One and Six where the index is less than 1%. 
These findings show that there is consistently less disproportionality in;> 
student withdrawals than in "serious disrupters" in Site B, for both race and 
sex. However, the withdrawal figures are consistent with the "disrupter" 
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figures in that each school shoWs disproportionately high numbers of Black 
and male student withdrawals. These figures also show that over ten percent 
of the high school population dropped out during the 1979-80 school year. 

B. Identification of the "High" and "Low" Disproportionality Schools 
In Site A, School Two emerged as the "low" disproportionality school. 

The GINI Index of Dissimilarity was lowest in this school for both race and 
sex. School Five emerged as the "high" disproportionality school in Site A. 
The GINI Index of Dissimilarity for Race is dramatically higher in School Five 
than in the remaining four site A schools, and is higher than any school's in 
Site B. School Five's GINI Index for sex falls into the cluster of top three in Site 
A. 

School Five'emergod as the "low" disproportionality ,■; bool in Site B. 
The GINI Index of Dissimilarity in this school is kn/est of the r' 1 *«m forrace,^ 
and one of the lowest for sex. School Three emerged as the "hicv ^propor- 
tionality schooliniSiteB.TheGINIIndexishighesthereforboU jand sex 
though the pattern of school differences is less dramatic in Site B tl, in Site 

A. In both sites the "low" dispr oportionalit y school was clearly iim; Jfiable 
and in Site A, the "high" race disproportionality school was also Uiwh 
identifiable. In Site B, no one school emerged as dramatically higher in 
disproportionality (i.e. the cluster of three), but the overall level of uu:* 
disproportionality was higher ipShY ,* then in Site A. 

Even though we are primarily ted in characteristics that h: ■ 

distinguished, between the "high" am ; \w u disproportionately schr, r . 
data will be presented for the five schools ir» 3" t A and the six schools in Si ; / 

B. This is particularly appropriate for Site £ . h the levels of race diar^n- 
portionality is relatively high in three schoo*». 

C. Comparison of "High" and "Low" ; ^vrtionality Schools or, 
Selected Variables 

1. Transportation to School 

School busing is often perceived as a facte;? which explains the dispro- 
portionate numbers of Black students disciplined in many desegregated 
schools. Often assumed is that student discipline problems are more frequent 
and severe in the schools with high proportions of bused students. 

Table 5 displays the number of students in the ppq sample who arrive at 
school b^ foot or bike, bus, or car. To the degree that the student ppq samples 
are representative of their respective schools, these figures identify the pat- 
tern of transportation mode for the student population in each school. 

- Our findings show that busing is not the explanatory factor Jn either 
school corporation, In Site A, the "high" and "low" race disproportionality 
schools both show the highest level of busing. In fact, the number of students 
in each transportation cate^ury is very similar in these two schools. 

In Site B, Schools Five and Six, the two lowest race disproportionality 
schools show the lowest aiid higher ai'inber of sUidents being bused respec- 
tively. School Three, the highest in the cluster schools with high levels of race 
disproportiu- . .* >y, shows a high proportion of students being bused as does 
School Onr bat not School Two. Furthermore, the lowest -dispropo* tonality 
school, which also has the. lowest number of students bused, shows the 
highest oven}! T ., frequency at student disruptions. 
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2. Othur Selected Variables \ 

Also frequently assumed is that variables such as: mother's education 
level, family structure (e.g. divorce), home ownership, college plans and a 
newspaper in the home are important variables that relate to student disci- 
pline. None of these variables appeared to be significantly different in any of 
the schools, with a few exceptions (Bennett and Harris, 1981). Incite A, the 
lowest. disproportionality school showed- mother's educational teyel to be 
.lower and home ownership to be less frequent. In Site B, the fcwb.towest 
disproportionality schools showed the highest number of "frroken homes," 
and one of them (School 6) also showed the lowest number i students\vho 
planned to attend college. <- \ 

3. The Self Indices: Fatalism, nislike School and Unfair Punishment\ 
All of the ppq items with a personal or self focus were factor analyzed. 

Three factors emerged and were used as separate indicators. 

a. Fatalism Index 

Ten items were found to comprise the Fatalism Index. These same items' 
have been used extensively in other research to measure locus of control or 
the degree to which an individual believes s/he has control over his or her 
destiny, and are the following: , 

When bad things are going to happpn,' they just are going to happen no 
matter what you try to do to stop them. 

1 . agree 

2. disagree 

On the whole, I am,satisfied with myself. 

1. agree 

2. disagree 

Good luck is just as important for success as hard work is. 

1. agree 

2. disagree 

I feel I do not have much to be proud of. - 

1. agree 

2. disagree 

Some kids are just naturally lucky. 

1. agree 

2. disagree 

I feel like I don't really belong in this school. 

1 . agree 

2. disagree - 

When I make plans, I am almost sure I can make "-'Am work. 

1. agree . 

2. disagree 

Most people are better off than I am. 

1. agree 

2. disagree 
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.Most of the time it doesn't pay to try hard because things never turn out- 
right anyway. 

1 . agree 

2. disagree 

Everything considered are you happy, pretty happy, or not too happy 
these days? \ 
t 1. very happy 
2\ pretty happy 

3. / not too happy 

These items were scored such that a high score indicated a high degree of 
"fatalism," or a feeling of lack of personal control over, the environment. 

Nonsignificant school differences on Fatalism were discovered in Site A. 
However in Site B significant differences between schools were discovered 
on the Fatalism Index (see Table 6b). Students scored highest on Fatalism in 
School Two and lowest in School Six. This suggests that students attending 
these schools may have differing degrees of the sense of locus of control. 
Since fatalism is a deeply rooted psychological orientation, the fact the 
students express lowest levels in Schools Five and Six (the lowest dispropor- 
tionality schools) and highest levels in School Two suggests that the socio- 
emotional nature of the student population in their schools may warrant 
further study. 

. b. Dislike School Index 

The five following ppq items emerged as one factor which was labeled as 
a Dislike School Index. 

81. Do you like the principal of this school? 
. 1. yes 

2. no 

3. I don't know ■ 

82. Do yqu think you will go to college? u 

1 . yes 

2. no 

83. In the morning, are you usually glad to go to school? 

1. yes 

2. vno, 

86. Do you hate school? 

1. yes 

2. no v 

87. Do you usually hate school? 

1. yes 

2. no - 

These items were scored such that a high score meant dislike of principal, no 
college plans, not glad to attend school, hate and usually hate school. 

The school differences were significant in Site A. Schools Three and Five 
are above the population mean on the Dislike School Index, while.Schools 
Two and Four are below the mean (see Table 7a). Assuming this index is a 
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valid indicator of pupil affect, students seem most positive about school in 
Schools Two (the "low" disproportionality school) and Four and least posi- 
tive in Schools Three and Five (the "high" disproponionality school). School 
One is above the mean, but there is a large amount of variance which suggests 
many of the students sampled felt positive about school and many others felt 
negative. 

In Site B, no significant differences were discovered between schools on 
the Dislike School Index. 

c. Unfair Punishment Index ' 
The following two items formed a separate factor and were labeled the 
Unfair Punishment Index: 

84. When you get punished at school does it usually seem it's for no 
good reason at all? 

l; yes 

2. no • 

3. • I have never been punished 

85. Compared to other students you know, do you feel you get pun- 
_ _j ished fairly? 

1. yes . 

2. no 

3. I haven't been punished at school 

The higher the score the. higher the feeling that punishment occurs for no 
good r fc .:son and is unfair in comparison with, classmates. 
" As shown in Tables 8a and 8b, the differences between the schools are 
significant in both sites.. In Site A, Schools Two and Four are again below the 
population mean while Schools One, Three and Five are again above. Appar- 
ently more students in Schools Two and Four feel school punishment is fair 
.than in the other schools. ? , , «, m. 

In Site B; the Unfair. Punishment score is highest in Schools Two, Three 
and Fouvlowest in.Schools One arid Six, and at the mean in School Five. 
Apparently, more students in Schools One and Six feel school punishment is 
fair, while more tend to see it as unfair in Schools Three, Four and Two. ' 

' These findings show that students perceive more unfair punishment in 
the "high" than in the'ilow" disproportionality schools. 
> . 4. The Power Indices: Institutional Power and Grassroots Power 

Eight ppq item's which dealt with how much influence the student felt 
different groups of persons have in his or her school were factor analyzed 
(Items 91-99 oft the ppq). Two factor* emerged: Institutional Power and 
Grassroots Power. Institutional Power represents the influence of the school 
board, superintendent and principal. Grassroots Power represents the influ- 
ence of the self, students and parents. No factor emerged to represent teachers 
and assistantprincipals, whose influence seemed to rest somewhere between 
the two other groups.. . 0 ." 

' • The Power indices proved to be powerful indicators of difference in Site 
A r . The breakdowns by school were highly significant on both Institutional 
and Grassroots Power indices. (See Tables-9a a • 10a). 

Institutional Power was above the population mean in Schools Two, 
Three and tive. In these- schools, the school board, s erintendent and 
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principal were perceived to be relatively powerful. However, as shown in 
Table 10a the Grassroots Power Index for School Two is also well above the 
population mean. Thus, when students perceive influence on the part of the 
School Board, Superintendent, and Principal, this does not necessarily mean 
selves, students and parents are perceived to be without power. Schools One 
and Four are below the population mean on institutional power, suggesting 
that the School Board, Superintendent and Principal are perceived to be less 
powerful by students in these schools than in the other schools. 

Significant school differences were also found in student perceptions of 
Grassroots Power (see Tabje 10a).Schools One and Two were well above the 
population mean, Schools Three and Four were well below; and School Five 
was slightly above. 

In Site B, there is a trend showing that Grassroots Power is stronger in 
Schools Five and Six (the low disproportionality schools) than in the remain- 
ing four schools (see Table 10b). No significant differences or trends were 
discovered between schools on the Institutional Power Index. Overall, the 
students in all six high schools tend to have similar perceptions of the school 
board, superintendent, and principal's power. The Institutional Power mean 
is slightly higher than the mean in Site A, where school differences, on 
Institutional Power were noted. However, significant school. differences in 
teacher perceptions were discovered (Heid, 1981). Teachers perceived higher 
levels of both student power and administrator power in the low dispropor- 
tionality school, and lower levels of each in the "high" disproportionality 
school. 

Students in Schools Five and Six, (the low disproportionality schools) 
and students who have never been suspended perceive relatively more school 
influence for themselves, other students and parents than do their counter- 
parts (Bennett and Harris, 1981), Thus, their perceptions of relatively strong * 
institutional power is not at the expense of their own sense of school efficacy. 
Oncet suspended students tend to perceive low levels of both institutional 
and personal influence in their school- 
5; Positive School Climate Index . 

Questions 12-25 on the ppq comprised a single factor which was labeled 
the Positive School Climate Index. These items were scored so that the higher 
an index score is, the more positive are feelings about school climate. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between the schools in both sites (see Tables 11a 
and "lb). 

.ii Site A^the School Climate Index is above the population mean for 
Schools One and Four, at the mean for School Two, arid below the niean for 
. Schools Three and Five. Apparently, students in Schools One and Four feel 
most positive aboujt their school environment, while students in Sphools 
.Three and Five (the high disproportionality schools) feel least positive. 

In Site B, the Positive School Climate Index is highest in Schools Five and 
Three and lowest in Schools Two and One. The index is also above the mean 
in Schools Four and Six. Apparently, sfudents in Schools Five and Three (the 
lowest and highest disproportionality schools) feel most positive about their 
school environment, while students in Schools One andTwo (relatively high 
race disproportionality schools) feel least positive. 

6. The School Desegregation Indices: Interracial Environment, Inter- 
racial Friendship, and White Predominance. 




Questions 26-63 on the ppq dealt with school desegregation. These items 
were factor analyzed and yielded three factors: Interracial Environment, 
Interracial Friendship, and White Predominance. 

a. Interracial Environment 

The following items comprised the Interracial Environment Index: 

32. If you could choose the kind of school you would go to, would yoiJ 
pick one with 

.1. all white students 

2. all black students 

3. a mixture of different kinds of students 

33. Do you think yOur iriends would think badly of you if you went 
' * someplace after schd 

1. y es ,. : . 

2. no 

57. How uncomfortable do you feel around students of a different 
fc race? 

1 . generally very uncomfortable 

2. generally somewhat uncomfortable 0 
.3. occasionally somewhat uncomfortable 

4. not at all uncomfortable 

58. Are the student government officers in this school all of the same 
racial group, or are they different groups? 

l/ all of the same racial group 
2. different groups 

59. Are the cheerleaders in your school all of the same racial group, or 
are they from different groups? 

1. all of the same racial group 

2. different groups 

60. How often do you have class, discussions about race relations? 

1 . about once a week or more often 

2. about once a month 

3. every few months 

4. no such discussions so far 

61. In general, do you think that white people are smarter than black 
people, that black people are smarter than white people, or do you 
think that a person's color doesn't have ajnythingjtp do with how 
smart he is? ... >' 

\ l. white people are smarter 

2. black people are smarter 

3. color'dqesn't have anything to do witH smartness 

62. The wa/things are going between blacks and whites in this 
school do you think things will be better or worse next year? 
1. /better 

same 
3. worse 
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' These items were scored so that more points were given for choices indicating 
support for interracial interaction. Tfye index was believed to measure the 
/student's and the school's support for an interracial school environment. 

Significant race/sex differences emerged on all of the desegregation indi- 
ces. Therefore, the results will be displayed bvrace/sex group for each school. 

Tables 12a and 12b show that White males scored lowest on the Interra- 
cial Environment Index in both sites! In Site A, Black and White females and 
Black males all scored above the population jhean. In Site B, Blaick and White 
females scored above the population mean and Black males scored slightly 
below. These results indicate that White male students feel leas} comfortable 
around non-White students, tend to see Whites as being smarter and do not / 
report school activities which support interracial relations. > 

In Site A, the differences between the race/sex-groups on the Interracial j 

Environment Index are significant by school (see Table 13a). Among White 

males and White females the Index is lowest in Schools Three and Five, 

indicating less support for an^interracial environment in these schools. The! 

Indexes highest, for White males, in School Two, and for White females in 

Schools Two and Four. The, sample sizes of Black males and females are 

small, yet the same pattern emerges showing the Index to be highest in School 

Two and lowest in Schools Three and Five (with the exception of one Black 

female in School Five). , ! . / 

:■//■■■ 1 / 

In Site B there is a.trend shpwing the strongest interracial environments 

in Schools One and Five and the least support for an. interracial environment 

in School Three (Table 13b)./rhe Interracial Environment Index mean was 

lowest in School Three, highest in Schools Five and One, and very nearjfne 

total population mean in the remaining schools. Thus students perceive the 

strongest interracial environment in the low disproportionality school^ and 

the weakest interracial environment in the high~disprop6Ttiohality school. 

b. Interracial Friendship \ 

The Index of Interracial Friendship differs frorn'the Interracial Environ- 
ment Index in that it measures interracial relations^ a more personal nature 
such as phone conversations,' seeking help on hornework, and the desire for 
friends of a different race. The factor which was converted into this index 
consists of four items: \ - 

29. Have you ever called a student of a different race on the phone? 

1. yes * 

2. no i ' \ , ■ / m 

30. This school year, have you helped a student from another race 
with school work? 1 \ ^ 

1. 'yes ■ , t \ 

2. no V <■ 

31. This school, year, have/youlaslcej a Student from another race to 
help you with your homework? 

i 1. yes , . t . - - \ ] 

2. no * ~*V' 

34: Would you like to have more friends who are of a different race? 

1. yes • j ■ -\ 



These were scored so that a high score indicated interracial mix. , / 

As sbtfwn in Tablet 14a and 14b White and Black males in Site A showed 
the highes} level of interracial mixing/while Black and White females' 
showed the lowest level. The low level of interracial mix was strongest among 
Black females. Table 17 shows that incite B White males again showed the 
highest level of interracial mixing of a personal nature, and Black females 
showed the lowest level. Both Black males and White females were slightly 
below the population mean in Site B. \ 

'Significant school differences on the Interracial Friendship Index were 
discovered in both Sites (see Table_15a). In Site A,-among Black and White 
males (the 1 two groups reporting the greatest interracial interaction of ^ per- 
sonal nature) the Interracial Frier dship Index is lowest in Schools Five^and 
Three for- White males and lowest in Schools Five and Four for Black maples. 
THeTrTdex is highest in Scliool Two for Black males and in {Schools One and 
Two for White males. Th6se findings show that the most interracial interac- 
tion based upon students' personal interaction an^scliqol support (e.g. class 
discussions, student government) occurs in the low race disproportionality 
school (School Twb)/while the least interracial interactions occur in Schools 
/ Five/and Three, therriigh disproportionality schools. , \ 

^n Site B, the Index is lowest in School One, highestin-School Three, and.) 
relatively close to the total population mean in the remaining four schools. 
Thus we find the Strongest degree of interracial friendship among students, in 
School Three, the highest race dispropbrtionality school (see Tables 15b arid 

• i5c).. , ; , | r 

. . j c. Adminik iQtion Support Index |., \ 

' TwoTtems on the student ppq were used to tap student perceptions of 
how school administrators felt about school desegregation. The items are the 
following: 



these items were scored so that high scores 'indicated support for 



/ Once again 
' desegregation. 
' _ As shown 

the Administration 

Schools One, 

..Apparently students 

administrators 

dents in the re 

d. The wWe Predominance Index \ 
— . Students were asked, "How likely is it that a black student will partici- 
pate in the folbwing activities?" * 



n Table 16fo, significant school differences were discovered ori 
tion Support Index in Site B only.. The Index was lowest in 
wo, and Three and highest in Schools Four, Five and Six. 
dents in Schools Four, -Five and Six perceive their school 
to be more supportive of school desegregation than 'do stu- 
rriairiing. three schools. 



35. Play on a football team 

36. Play on the chess/team 

37. Give own idea in' class 

38. Serve on a school committee 
i9. : Be a cheerleader 

: 40.' Win a scholarship 

41. Belcng to the scholarship club 

42. Play Tri the Taanr} 
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43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
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Play in the orchestra * 
Be in the school government 
Take leading roles in.a school play 
Take an advanced math class 
Take auto mechanics 
Take a foreign, language 
Take home economics 
Take typing 

Give«a speech in an assembly 
Sing in a glee club or choir 
Play on the basketball team 



For each item, students were asked whether the activity was; 

1. more likely of L White student ! ; 

2. more likely of a Black student^ y ' 

3. Black and White students just as likely , 

; } i ' 

A response of "one" wds scored three points, three was scored twopoints, and 
a two was scored one point.. This scoring decision was based on the basic 
frequency, data (see Table 23), which showed a strong tendency fbr students to 
peijcewe Whites rather than Blacks as more likely tojmrticip.ate in most of the 
activities. 1 , -j j 

^ if is difficult to determine whether students* responses to these items 
wefepased on their perceptions of the innate or developed potential of Black 
^nd^White students, or whether they were reporting the school realities which 
coula stem from factors Telated to the school. However, in view of the clear 
. differences discovered between White males on one| hand and White females, 
and Blackimales and females on the other hand, the former explanation is 
more likely (see Tables 18a and 18b). It seems less plausible that \yhite males, 
White females, and Black males and females would perceive differently the/ 
number of Blacks who participate fin school activities than that their basic 
racial attitudes differ. Howeyer, tne fact that clearlsignificant/schobl differ/ 
ehces emerged along with the race/sex differences indicates that both psycho- 
logical and school factor? . are involved (see Tatlej 17a and^7b)rr 
: In Site A, White males do scpre highest on' the White/ Predominance 
Index, but their scores are highest initahool Five and lowes^ in School Two. 
The same school differences emerged for Black males and females, and ; 
(except for School Jhree) White females/ I ^ 

White males aiso score highest on the White Pr sdominance Index in Site— 
B, but their scores are highest in Sdibol Four and lqwestljn School Five. „ 
Schools Th/ee^nci Four show the highest White Predomffialiice Index among 
White females; among Black males the Index is highest in Schools One and 
Three, and among Black females Four, and Six^ . show the highest White 
Predonvnance IndexJPor all race/sex groups the Iniexis low in School Five,— 
. These, findings suggest that 44 white' predominance" is strongest in;the 
high dis^roportionality schools and weakest in the low disprbportionality 
enhnnle /Assuming ttiat this scale is one indicator bf a racist prielitation (i.e. 

Ithat Whites are more likely, to participate id .certain activities 
becatts^jfhinaifely superior abiliUesJ ^en the White male students. survey ea 
are mdre racist than theirj Blacked White female cl^smates.;ThBjc^l < 
differences may be/explained either by the e^stence'o^lnTolm^^d/or formal 
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school practice which tend to exclude Black students from various activities 
in soma schools, by the fact that White students may come from neigh- 
borhoods of different racial attitudes, by differences in students' interests and 
abilities, by different attitudes within the home about participation in various 
school activities, or (most likely) some combination of these. Further study is 
necessary to clarify the reasons for these school and race/sex group differ- 
ences. 

Summary v . 

This research identifies some variables which help distinguish between 
schools showing high and low levels of disproportionality in schoc. disci- 
pline. The findings are clearest in Site A where the indices of dissimilarity 
were most distinct and identified School Two as the "low" disproportionality 
school and School Five as the "high" disproportionality school. School Fivt, 
along with School Three (the second highest disproportionality school), was 



a. the highest levels of race disproportionality among student "disrup- 
ters" 

b. high levels of race disproportionality in student withdrawals 

c. highest scores on the Dislike School Index 

d. lowest scores on the Fair Punishment Index 

e. high scores on the . Institutional Power Index 

f. lowest (School Three] and average scores on the Grassroots Power 
Index 

g. lowest scores on the Positive School Climate Index 

h. lowest scores on Interracial Environment 

i. lowest scores on Interracial Friendship, and 
j. highest scores on White Predominance 

School Two, the "low" disproportionality school, presents a sharp con- 
trast. Here students score lowest on Unfair Punishment. They also score high 
on both Institutional and Grassroots Power, and score at the mean on Positive 
School Climate. The pattern concerning the school desegregation indices in 
School Two is striking. Students here score highest on Interracial Environ- 
ment and Interracial Friendship, and lowest on White Predominance. Note- 
worthy is the fact that School Two had a Black Assistant Principal who was 
appointed to the principalship just prior to the study. She was the only Black 
principal among the eleven participating schools. This fact, along with our 
findings, support the conclusions of Forehand and Rogosta (1976) tnat strong 
institutional support is a key, factor in effective school integration. 

In Site B, the differences between "high" and "low". disproportionality 
schools were less rlearcut. This would be expected since three schools clus- 
tered in the "high" disproportionality range. A pair of schools emerged as 
"low" disproportionality schools, and one was clearly the lowest of the 
eleven schools studied. Nevertheless, many of the findings on school char- 
acteristics in Site B corroborate the findings in Site A. 

In Site B, the "low" disproportionality schools, (Schools Five and Six) 
are characterized by stronger feelings of personal efficacy, feelings that 
school punishment is fail and reasonable, and stronger perceptions of "stu- 
dent power" in school. No significant school differences were discovered 



characterized by: 




among students on Dislike School or Institutional Power. School Three, the 
"high" disproportionality school was characterized by the highe^student 
scores on both Unfair Punishment and Positive School Climate. However, 
Schools One and Two, which clustered with School Three as a "high" 
disproportionality school, scored lowest on Positive School Climate. 

As was true in Site A, the school desegregation indices established clear 
differences between the "high" and "low" disproportionality schools. School 
Three, the "high" disproportionality school, scored lowest on Interracial 
Environment, lowest on Administration Support for School Desegregation, 
and highecton White Predominance. Interestingly these students also scored 
highest on Interracial Friendship. 

In the "low" disproportionality schools, Schools Five and Six, students 
scored highest on Interracial Environment, highest on Administrator Sup- 
port, and lowest'on White Predominance. 

We cannot at this point determine the extent to which these school 
differences on the school desegregation indices are due to different psycho- 
logical orientations among the student population and/or different school 
practices. Nevertheless it is clear that the school desegregation variables we 
studied are related to race disproportionality. in school discipline. 

These findings, plus portions of this research presented elsewhere (Ben- 
nett and Harris, 1981 , and 1981a and Heid, 1981 ) support the position that the 
schools themselves are to some large degree responsible for the dispropor- 
tionate numbers of males and Blacks who are disciplined in our schools. 
There is a small but consistent body of research which documents this 
conclusion (e.g. Amove, 1980; Bickel, 1980; Forehand and Rogosta, 1976; 
Moody, 1980). 

Table la 

Race Disproportionality of "Serious Disrupter" in Site A 
by School GINI Index of Dissimilarity 







Disrupter 




0 

Non-Disrupter 


Total 


School 1 


B 


14 




293 


307 








.112 








W 


' 29 




1.078 


. 1,107 


School 2 




12 




129 


141. 








.075 








W 


72 




1,780 


1,852 


School 3 


B 


21 




210 


231 








.162 








W 


55 




1,623 


1,678 


School 4 


B 


12 




153 ' 


165 








.144 








W 


38 




1,434 


1,472 


School 5 


B 


34 




132 


166 








.415 








.\W 


, 3 5 




1,563 


1,598 



Table* lb 



Race Disprqportionality of "Serious Disrupter" in Site B 
by School GINI Index of Dissimilarity 



School 


GINI 
Index 




Disrupter 


Non Disrupter 


Total 


1 


.242 


B 


.9 


241 


250 






W 


11 


918 


929 


2 


.237 


B 


6 


123 


129 






W 


11 


938 


.949 


3 


.298 


B 


13 


316 


329 






W 


16 


1780 


1796 


4 


.193 


B 


17 


175* 


192 






W 


38 


1326 


1364 


5 


.036 


B 


46 


320 * 


366 






W 


113 


< 942 


1055 


6 


.110 


B 


25 


234 


259 






W 


57 


965 


1022 



Table 2a 

Sex Disproportionality of "Serious Disrupter" in Site A 
by School GINI Iridex of Dissimilarity 







Disrupter 




Non-Disrupter 


Total 


School 1 


Males 


29 




688 


717 








-^173 








Females 


14 




683 


697 


School 2 


Males 


50 




972 


1,022 








.086- 








Females 


.34 . 




937 


971 


School 3 


Males 


59 




892 


951 








.290 








Females 


17 




941 


9 r J8 


School 4 


Males 


39 




817 


856 








.265 








Females 


11 




770 


781 


School 5 


Males 


51 




880 


931 








.220 








Females 


18 




815 


833 



99 

88 



/ Table 3a - 

i 

Withdrawal Data of Site A School Corporation High Schools 
for the 1973-79 School Year*** • 





Population 






Withdrawals 


% of Total Population and 






by 

* 






by 


Total Withdrawals by Race 






Race 






, ?ace 


' and Impact (+) or (-) 














Black , White 














%of . U 














Total % of Total Total % of Total 


School 


B 


W 


*Total 


B 


W Total' 


Pop. Withdrawals "Impact Pop, Withdrawals "Impact 


1 


314 


1,2,31 


1,552 


44 


209 153 


20,2 17.3 -2,9 79,3 82.6 +3.3 


2 


140 


1,996 


2,146 


22 


200 2?2 


6.5 9,9 +3,4 93.0 90,0 -3.0 


3 


196 


1,667 


1,876 


21 


110 131 


10.4 . 16,0 +5,6 88,8 83.9 . -4.9 


4 ■ 


154 


1,489 


■ 1,652 


23 


■ 106 129 


. 9,3 » 17,8 +3.5 90.1 82,1- -8.0 


5 


180 


1,686 


1,859 


29 


139 168 


9,6 • 17,2 +7.5 90.6 82,2 -8,4 


Corporation 














Total 


984 


8,069 


9,085 


139 


764 903 


10,8 15.3 +4,5 88,8 84,6 -4,2 



00 

to 



•Totals include minorities other than Black, designated as: 
•American Indian/Alaskan Native 
•Asian/Pacific Islander American 
•Spanish Surnamed American (Hispanic) 



**(+) = Disproportionate Impact * 

(-) = No disproportionate Impact p 

V * 
***Source: Table is developed from original data supplied by the Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

: ♦ '■ • • 100 ; 



i i<ic: *, 



\ 

Table 2b 



Sex Disproportionality of "Serious Disrupters" in Site B 
by School GIN1 Index of Dissimilarity 



School 


GINI 
Ind?x 




Disrupter 


Non Disrupter 


Total 


1 




M 


11 


609 , 


620 






F 


9 


550 


559 


2* 


i \ 


M 


7 


559 


566 






F 


10 


502 


512 


3 




A 


23 


1094 


1117 








6 


-1002 


1008 


4 


.1/* 




38 


774 


812 








17 


717 


734 


5 


.134 




100 


624 


724 








59 


638 


697 


6 


.225 


M 


58 


650 


658 






F 


22 


601 


623 



l^ble 5 

Student Modes of Transportation to 
School by School 



School 


Walk/bike 


Bus 


Car 


Walk/bike 


Bus 


Car 


1 


' 31 


13 


70 • 


19 


. 128* 


82 


2 


14 


. 51** 


84' 


50 


12* 


130 


3 


10 


28 


25 


10 


114* 


79 


4 


11 


39 


133 


30 . 


. 42 


126 


5 


15 


66* 


83 


' 100 


10** 


98 


6 








14 


134** 


80 



**§ignifies "low" race disproportionality school 
*Signifies "high" race disproportionality school 

Table 6b 



Analysis of Variance: Fatalism Index By School 



School 






X 


SD 


N 


1 






6.8632 


1.0751 ( 


190) 


2 


) 




7.5143 


3.8254 ( 


210) 


3 ■ 






7.0512 


2.5709 R ( 


215) 


4 


,r 




6.8333 


.9683 ( 


204) 


5 






6,8128 


1.2027 (. 


219) 


6 






6.5745 


1.5407 ( 


2H5) 


Total 








6.9356 


1273) 



101 

' 90 



ANOVA TABLE 



• Between Groups 
.Within Groups 
Total 



m 

ss 

110.2772 
5/52.4408 
5862.7160 



4.8578 



SIG. 



.0002 



Table 7a 
Analysis of Variance: 
Dislike School Index Broken by School in Site A 

*** 



df 
5) 

1267) 
1272) 



School 


X 




SD 


N 


School 1 


6.9832 




3.3344 


( H9) 


School 2 


6.7320 




1.3179 


( 153) 


School 3 


7.0317 " 




1.1635 


( 63) 


School 4 


6.46Z0 




1.4214 


( 184) 


School 5 


7.0482 




1.6098 


( 166) 


Total 


6.8073 




1.9105 


'( 685) 




ANOVA TABLE 










SS 




df- 


MS 


Between Groups 


39.2994 


( 


4) 


9.8248 


Within Groups 


2457.2641 


( 


680) 


3.6136 


Total 


2496.5635 


( 


684) 





F = 2.7188 SIG. *-* .0288 



Table 8a 



Analysis of Variance: 
Unfair Punishment Index Broken Down By School 
in Site A 



SD 



N 



School 1 
School 2 
School 3 
School 4 
School 5 
Total 



4.7542 
4.5669 
4.8615 
4.2434 
4.6118 
4.5494 



2.1758 
1.7070 
1.3449 
1.7023 
1.5002 
1.7259 



118) 
157) 
65) 
189) 
170) 
699) 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



ANOVA TABLE Q 

SS df MS 

29.6920 ( - 4) 7.4230 

2049.3552 ( 694) 2.9530 

2079.0472 ( 698) 



F - 2.5137 SIG. = .0405 



91 



102 



ERIC 



Table 8b 



Analysis of Variance 
Unfair Punishment by School 



School 



A 


SD 




N 


4.3246 


1.5692 


( 


191) 


4.7115 


1.9320. 


( ' 


208) 


4.7870 


1.5615 


( 


216) 


4.7317 


1.5053 


( 


205) 


4.5388 


1.4876 


( 


219) 


4.3234 


1.7510 


( 


235) 


4.5683 


1.6516 


( 


1274) 


ANOVA TABLE 








SS 






df 


45.7032 . 




( 


5) 


3426.8556 




( 


1268) 


3472.5589 




( 


1273) 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Total 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



F= 3.3822 SIG. = .0049 



School 



Table 9a 

Analysis of Variance: 
Institutional Power Index Broken Down by School 
in Site A 



X 



SD 



N 



School 1 
School 2 
School 3 
School 4 
School 5 
Total 



7.9524 '3.9534 

. 9.2785 3.7720 

tf.8267 4.5034 

8.3231 3.6359 

9.1908 3.5835 

8.7249 3.8310 

ANOVA TABLE 



126) 
158) 
75) 
195) 
173) 
727) 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 



SS 

193.4202 
10,461.5591 



df 
4) 
722) 



F= 3.3372 . SIG. = .0101 



103 



32 



Table 10a 



Analysis of Variance: 
Grassroots Power Index Broken Down By. School 
in Site A 



School 


v 

A 


ou 




M 


School 1 


7.3571 


4.2284 


( 


126) 


School 2 


7.1519 


3.4293 


( 


158) 


9rVinnl 1 

OL.11UU1 O 


5.9467 


3.5102 


f - 

V 


75) 


School 4 


6.4154 


3.1125 


( 


195) 


School 5 


6.8555 


3.3196 


( 


173) 


i otai 


6.7950 


3.5033 


f 


727) 




. ANOVA TABLE 










SS 






df 


Between Groups 


142.6514 




( 




Within Groups 


8,767.8108 




( 


722) 


F= 2.9367 SIG. 


= .0200 










Table 10b 










Analysis of Variance 










Grassroots Power Judex by School 






School 


• X i 


SD 




N 


1 


7.9234 | 


3.2229 




235 


2 


7.3981 j ~ 


3.1732 




211 


3 


7.8940 1 


3.4390 




217 


4 . " 


7.6488' ir 


3.3260 




205 


5 


8.0636 j 


3.2556 




220 


6 


• 8.2869 | 


3.4888 




237 


Total * 


7.8808" 






1325 




ANOVA TABLE 










SS 


df 






Between Groups 


- " 197.1058 


. 5 






Within Groups 


14,550.0535 


1319 






Total 


14,657.1593 


1324 







F= 1.9419 SIG.. = .0849 



93 



Table 11a 



Analysis of Variance: 
Positive School Climate Index Broken Down By School 
in Site A 



School 


X 


SD 




N 


1 


39.9333 


9.8899 


( 


120) 


2 


38.2115 


10.3985 


V 


156) 


3 :x 


37.0923 


8.8242 


( 


65) 


4 


39.5508 


8.3467 


r 
[ 


lo/J 


5 


36.6095 


9.8253 


( 


169) 


Total 


38.3745. 


9.570^ 


(' 


697) 




ANOVA TABLE ; 












SS 




df 


Between Groups 


1,187.8411 


( 


4) 


Within Groups 


^. 1 62,559.4243 


(. 


692) 


F= 3.2848 SIG. = 


.0111 










Table lib 










Analysis of Variance 








Positive School Climate Index by School 






School 


X 


SD 




. N. 


1 


33.9515 


8.5270 




227 


2 


33.5961 


9.3048 




203 


3 


37.1553 


10.3916 




v 206 


4 


36.5350 


9.2654 




200 


5 


37.5092 


8.3054 




218 


6 


36.7600 


10.5988 




225 


Total . . 


35.9156 


9.5415 




1279 




* ANOVA TABLE 












SS 




. df 


Between Groups,. 


3075.*2308 




5 


Within Groups 


.113E+06 




1273 


Total 


.116Ef 06 




1278 



F= 6.9121 SIG. = .0000 



105 ■ 94 



• r Table 12a 

Scores on Interracial Environment Index by 
Race and Sex: Analysis of Variance 
in Site A 



. : x sd ; n 

White male 17.6570 3.1574 2412 

White female 18.5500 2.2122 320 

Black male 19.1957 3.7690 46 

Black female 18.6500 2.4339 20 

Other male 19.3333 - .5774 3 

Other female 17.0000 0 1 

Total 18.2595 632 



. ANOVA TABLE 

SS . df 

Between Groups c 163.2542/ 5 

Within Groups 4,716.1889 626 



F = 4.3339 .SIG. = .0007 

t 

Table 12b 

Scores on Interracial Environment Index by 
Race and Sex: Anal ysis of Variance 





X 


SD 


N 


White ma. 


18.1349 


2.7342 


519 


White female 


\ 19.0439 


2.2405^ 


547 


Black male 


18.4690 


2.7110. 


103 


Black female 


19.3627 


2.0909 


102 


Other male c* 


18.8571 . 


2.7695 


14 


Other female 


19.7667 


2.3589 


30 


Total 


18.6791 


2.5255 


1315 




ANOVA TABLE 






m t * 


SS 




df 


Between Groups 


314.7787 




5 


Within Groups 


8065.7962 




1309 


Total 


8380.5749 




1314 



F= 10.2171 SIG. = .0000 



95 lQ6 



Table 13a 



Interracial School Environment Index Broken Down by 
Race/Sex Group and School; Analysis of Variance 
in Site A 





X 


SD 


N 


White Male 


■ * 






School 


• # 






1 


' 18.3714 


4.7532 ( 


35) 


2 


17.8871 


3.1000 I 


62) 


3 


16.8333 


2.7279 • | 


18) 


4 . 


17.9200 


2.4092 I 


75) 


5 


16.8983 


2.7773 | 


.59) 


Total 


x 17.6546 


3.1304 l 


249) 


White Female 






School 








1 


18.2453 


2.1653 | 


53) 


2 ^ 


18.3016 


2.3803 | 


63) 


3 . 


18.0000 


1.9228 | 


34) 


4. 


19.5506 


1.8154 | 


89) 


5 * : 


18.0741 


2.3118 | 


81) 


Total 


18.5500 


2.2122 ...... | 


— 320) 


Black Male - 








School 0 T 








1 


19.6667 


5.9899 ( 


i2) 


2 


20.3846 


3.2797 | 


13) 


3 


17.3333 


1.5275 | 


3) 


4 


18.2222 


2.2236 | 


9) 


5 


• 18.4444 


1;8105 . | 


9) 


Total 


19.1957 


3.7690 | 


. 46) 


Black Female 






School 








1 


18.6000 


1.5166 ( 


5) 


2 


19.0000 


2.5071 | 


8) 


3 - 


16.2500 . 


.2.0616 J 


-*) 


4 . 


20.0000 


1.7321 | 


3) 


5' 


22.0000 ■ 


. 0 1 


1) 


Total 


18.6667 


2.3735 | 


21) 


»» i 


ANOVA TABLE 








\ ss 




"df 


Between Groups 


166!9241 




. 5 


Within Groups 


4,744.0697 




634 


Total 


• 4,910.9938 




639 



F= 4.4616 SIG. = .0005 




Table 13b- 



interracial School Environment Index Broken Down by Race/Sex 
Group and School: Analysis of Variance 





Sum - 


X 


SD 


Variance . 


.N 


White Male 


/ ■ 








School 


/ 










1 


1485.0000. 


iq fWfls 


2.6845 


7.2063 * 


78 


2 


1285.0000 


18.3571 


-3.1670 


10.0300 


70 


3 


1742.0000 


1ft ^ttfifl 


3.7745 


14.2470 


95 


4 


1359.0000 


1 ft 1 9flfl 


2 6710 


7.1341 


75 


5 


1441.0000 


18.4744 


? 771 ^ 


7.6812 


78 


6 


1708.0000 


1ft ^fi^?' 


4»1066 


16.8638 


92 


White Female 










School 












1 


1439.0000 


1 Q 


• 2.6901 


7.2368 


74 


2 


2038.0000 


lid .409 5 > 


2.7724 * 


7.6864 


105 


3 


1534.0000 


lfl 9^83 


2.4359 


5.9336 


81 


4 


1918.0000 


in i onn ■ "* 


1.9765 


3.9067" — 


ion 


5 


1585.0000 




9 93Q1 


5.0137 


82 % 


6 


1458.0000 


1 Q 1 flA9 




5.5123 


76 


Black Male \ 










School 








.■ 




1 . 


235.0000 y 


1Q ^fl^ 


1.3790 


1.9015 


12 


2 


288.0000 


19.2000 
19.^118 


4;i438 


17.1714 


15 


3 


330.0000 


5.4893 


. 30.1324 


; 17 


4 


248.0000 


20.6667 


3.4728 


12.0606 


12 


5 


296.0000 


19.7333.. 


" 4.6823 


21.9238 


15 


6 


^6.0000 


18.9565\ 


2.4022 


5.7708 


23 


Black Female 










Schoql 












1 


321; 0000 


20.0625 . 


■ 1.8786 


3.5292 


16 


2 


... lyeToooo . 


19.5556 


1.5899 


2.5278 


9 


3 


- 271.0000 


19.357.1 


2.7346 


7.4780 1 


' 14 


4 


186.0000 --■ 


18.6000 


1.8379 


* 3.3778 


10 


5 


499.0000 


20.7917 


2.2454 


5.0417 


24 


6 


378.0000 


18.9000- 


~- 2.4039 


5.7789 


20 



Table 14a 



Scores on Interracial Friendship Index by 
Race and Sex: Analyses of Variance 



White male 
White female 
Black male 
Black female 
Other male 
Other female, 
Total ' " 



X 


SD 


' N 


7.0433' 


1 3.2611 


254 


6.1420 


1.7661 


324 


6.8478 , 


3.5651 


46 


5.6316 ■ 


.8307 


19 


5.0000 


l'4142 


2 


'4,0000 


o 


1 


.6.5248. 




A 646 



97 



A 



108 



ANOVA TABLE 



Between Groups 
Within Groups . 



SS 

146.7551 
4,284.3486 



df 

5 

640 



F= 4.3845 . SIG. = .0006 



Table 14b 

Scores on Interracial Friendship Index by 
Race and Sex; Analysis of Variance 



X 


SD ■ 


N 


6.5973 


1.5871 


519 


' 6.0676 


1.3069 


547 


6.1650 , 


1.7551 


103 


5.4804 


1.2799 


102 


5.7857 


2.2931 


14 


5.3667 


1.1592 


30 



White male 
White female 
Black male 
Black female 
Other male 
Other female 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



ANOVA TABLE 



SS 

167.1737 
2,824.3122 
2,991.4859 




F= 15.4962 % SIG. = .0000 



103 

98 



Table 15a 



Index of Interracial Friendship Index by 
Race/Sex Group and School;' 
Analysis of Variance 



SD 



N 



White Male 

School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

White Female 

School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

Total 

Black Male 

School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Black Female 

School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 



8.1026 
7.1587 
5.8333 
6.8158 
6.9077 
7.0460 



5.7818 
*6.3582 
6.0294 
6.2472 
6.3210 
6.1871 



7.2500 
7.8462 
7.6667 
5.5556 
5.8889 
6.8478 



5.750C 
6.1250 
5.7500 
6^3333 
5.0000 
5.9500 



6.0122 
1.5781 
1.4653 
3.1271 
2.3765 
3.2436 



2.0700 
1.5443 
1.1142 
2.1913 
2.1262 
1.9435 



4.5151 
4.8450 
.5774 
1.1304 
1.3642 
3.5651 



.5000 
2.5319 

.5000 
1.1547 
0 

1.6376 



39) 
63) 
,18) 
76) 
65) 
261) 



55) 

. 67) 
34) 
89) 
81) 

326) 



12) 
13) 
3) 
9) 
9) 
46) 



4) 
8) 
4) 
3) 
1) 
20) 



ANOVA TABLE 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SS 

, 129.6420 
*4,587,9189 
4,717 > .5610 



df 
5 

650 
655 



F = 3.6734 SIG. = .0028 



99 



110 



T&ble 15b 



Index of Interracial Friendship by Race/Sex Group and School: 
Analysis of Variance 





Sum - 


X 


SD 


Variance 


N 


White Male 










School 


• 










1 


500.0000 


6.4103 


1.8050 


3.2581 


78 


2 


481.0000 


7.0735 


2.0539 


4.2184 


68 


3 


675.0000 


7.1053 


1.9704 


3.8824 


95 


4 


509.000 


6.9726 


1.9577 


3.8326 


.73 


5 


540.0000 


6.8354 


2.0155 


4.0623 


79 


6 


678.0000 


7.0625' 


3.6413 


13.2592 


96 


White Female 










School 












1 


422.0000 


5.625 7 


1.3634 


1.8587 


75 


2 


681.0000 


6'.4857 


2.7179 


7.3868 


105 


3 H 


5.17.0000 


"6.3827 


1.3093 


1.7142 


81 


4 


631.0000 


6.3737 


1.6073 


2.5834 


99 


5 


489.0000 


5.9634 


1.7317 


2.9986 


82 


6 


'526.0000 


6.5750 


2.6661 


7.1082 . 


80 


Black Male 










School 












1 


75.0000 


5.7692 


1.2352 


1.5256 


13 


2 


98.0000 


6.5333 


4.4860 


20.1238 


15 


3 


178.0000 


10.4706 


8.1939 


67.1397 


17 


4 


80.0000 


6.1538 


3.0234 


9.1410 


13 


5 


111.0000 


6.5294 


1.2307 


1.5147 


17 


6 


156.0000 


6.5000 


3.4891 


12.1739 


24 


Black Female 










School 












1 


89.0000 


5.5625 


2.7072 


7.3292 


16 


2 


84.0000 


7.6364 


4.5885 


21.0545 


11 


3 


96.0000 


6.4000 


2.8735 


8.2571 


15 


4 


58.0000 


5.2727 


2.3703 


5.6182 


11 


5 


127.0000 


5.2917 


1.2676 


1.6069. 


24 


6 


122.0000 


5.8095 


1.7782 


3.1619 


21 



Table 15c 

Scores of Interracial friendship Index by School: 
Analysis of Variance > 



School 


X 


SD 


N 


1 


5.9399 


2.0481 


233 


2 


• 6.8079 


2.9664 


203 


3 


7.1349 


3.1954 


215 


4 


6.4826. 


1.9367 


201 


5 


6.2258 


1.8732 


217 


6 


6.6723 


3.1363 


235 



111 100 



J ANOVA TABLE 

SS ' . df 

Between Groups 200.7280 * 5 

Within Groups 8745.6493 1298 



F = 5.9583 


SIG. = .0000 








Table 16b 








Mean Scores on Administrative Desegregation 






Support Index by School 






School 




SD 


N 


1 


5.3120 


2.0152 


234 


2 


5.5308 ; 


1.9106 


211 


3 


5.9259 


1.8386 


216 


4 


6.2146 


1.6428 


205 


. 5 


6.1727 


1.5695 


220 


6 


6.3291 


1.7640 


237 


>Total 


S.9123 


1.8355 


1323 



ANOVA TABLE 

SS df 

Between Groups 189.9165 - 5 

Within Groups 4263.9126 1217 

Total 4453.8292 . , 1322 



F= 11.7320 SIG. = .0000 f 



Table 17a 

The White Predominance Index by Race/Sex Group 





Sum 


X 


SD 


SS 


N 


White Male 
White Female 
Black Male. 
Black Female 


19991.0000 
20854.0000 
3889.0000 
3995.0000 


41.4751 
39.6464 
40.5104 
40.3535 - 


4.8944 
4.5607 
5.2335 
4.5385 


11522.2012 
10920.2281 
2601.9896 
2018.6263 . 


482 
526 
96 
99 




ANOVA TABLE 








Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 




SS 

851.6802 
28229.0877 
29080.7679 




df MS 
5 170.3360 

1239 22.7838 

1244 


F = 7.4762 SIG. = .0000 



112 



"able 18a 



The White Predominant Index Broken Down By 
Race/Sex Group and School 





X 


SD 


N 


White Male 


■ 






School 








1 


42;3438 


4.7560 


[ 32) 


2 


\ 42.2833 


5.7522 


[ 60) 


3 


44.0556 


5.5675 


[ 181 


4 


43.0000 


4.8127 


f 751 


5 


45.7308 


* 4.4858 


f 521 


Total 


43.4093 


5.1803 


[ 237) 


White Female 








School 








1 


40.6538. 


4,0723 


[ 52) 


2 


41.5556 


5.0729 


[ 63) 


3 


40.4706 


4.6855 


f 341 


4 . 


41.8353 


3.6931 


[ ' 85) 


5 


43.6790 


4.3727 


r 8ii 


Total 


41.9111 


-4.4634 


[ 315) 


Black Mali' 








School 








1 


42.6667 


4.0311 


( 9) 


2 


40.4545 


4.7405 


( ID 


3 


42.6667 


3.0551 


( 3) 


4 


40.1111 


9.6882 


( 9) 


5 


44.7778 


3.5629 


( 9) 


Total 


41.9756 


5.8288 


( 41) 


Black Female 








School 








1 


41.0000 


4.0825 


0 4) 


2 v 


40.8571 


4.7759 


( 7) 


3 


42.7500 


2.9861 


( 4) 


4 


42.3333 


5.1316 


( 3) 


5 


47.0000 


0 


( 11 


Total 


41.8421 


4.1266 


( 19) 



ANOVA TABLE 

SS \ df 

Between Groups - 449.0207 \s 

Within Groups 14,264.9793 610 

Total „ 14,714.0000 615 



F = 3.8402 SIG. = .0020 

113 
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Table 18b 



The White Predominance Index by Race/Sex Group and School - 





Sum 


X 


SD 


Variance 


N 


White Male 










School 






- 






1 


3551.0000 


40.8161 


4.6042 


21.1983 


87 


2 


2685.0000 


41.9531 


4.8679 


23.6962 


64 


3 


3717.0000 


41.7640 . 


5.2441 


27.5005 


89 


4 


2932.0000 


43.1176 


4.5434 


20.6427 


68 


5 


3219.0000 


40.7468 


4.4649 


19.9351 


79 


6 . 


3887.0000 


40.9158 


5.1914 ' 


26.9503 


95 


White Female 




W 






School 










J < 


1 


3673.0000 


39.4946 


4.3279 


18.7309 


93 


2 


3996.0000 


3.8.7961 


■ - 4.3145 


18.6149 


103 


3 


3108.0000 


.-. 40.3636 


5.3752 % 


28.8923 


77 


4 


3996.0000 


40.7755 


4.4986 


20.2377 


98 


5 


3148.0000 


39.3500 


4.6309 


.21.4456 


80 


6 


2933.0000 . 


39.1067 


3.9850 


15.8804 


75 


Black Male 










School 










\ ' 
\ 


1 


577.0000 


41.2143 


4.47.52 


20.0275 


\14 


2 


611.0000 


40.7333 


5.7628 


33.2095 


15 


3 


630.0000 


45.0000 


3.4194 


11.6923 




4 


523.0000 


40.2308 


6.6100 


43.6923 


. ii 


5 


678.0000 


39.8824 


3\9510 


15.6103 




6 


870.0000 


37.8261 


4.7064 


22.1502 


23 


Black Female 










School 












1 


774.0000 


40.7368 


4.4452 


19.7602 


1<< 


2 


401.0000 • 


40.1000 


3.3149 


10.9889 


10 


3 


585.0000 


' 39.0000 


4.4078 


19.4286 


15 


4 


471.0000 


42.8182- 


3.6556 


13.3636 


11 


5 


879.0000 


38.2174 


4.7190 


22.2J388 


23 


6 


885.0000 


42.1429 


4.4641 


19.9286 


21 
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A STUDY OF* 
THE CAUSES DISPROPORTIONALITY 
IN SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS OF MALE 

AND 

BLACK STUDENTS 

PART THREE: Teacher and Administrator Attitudes 
Camilla A. Heid 

Suspension and expulsion solve problems for teachers and administrators 
but only at the expense of those who look to the school as a mechanism for 
social arfd economic advancement. This is all .the more problematic ivhen it 
occurs in a desegregated school setting, thwarting the very expectations 
which are central to integration. Yet, both are accepted reactions to disruptive 
students. u u x 

Attention is often directed toward the inability of students to cope with 
the environment in desegregated schools. Implied is that school disorders 
exist primarily because srudents have developed a lack of respect for teachers 
and administrators. However, a contrasting point of view suggests that stu- 
dents may not be totally responsible for the disruption and chaotf that is 
evident. ' 

Several causative factors may be responsible for the disproportionate 
suspension and expulsion of Black and male students. First, it may be con- 
tended that these students are. more disruptive; yet many attend school 
without any record of discipline problems. Second, the school itself may be at 
fault. Do the current programs-provide success and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment for all students? Does poor academic achievement contribute to poor 
behavior? Third, teachers and administrators tend to come from middle class 
backgrpunds^Perhaps they do not understand students from different socio- 
economic backgroundsjf this is true, should the teachers and administrators 
or the students do the adjustingZFourth, many students come from an unsta- 
' ble family structure. How does this affe^theitchances of being suspended or 
expelled? Fifth, it is possible that the disproportic^te-&uspension and ex- 
pulsion rate for minority students is a more subtle form of cOs^rimmation 
replacing the massive resistance to busing and desegregation of the past 
decades. Finally; it is said that a school is the shadow of its administrator. 
Does the administrator's perceptions of the school environment affect the rate 
of suspension or expulsion of Black and male students? (School Suspensions: 
Are They Helping Children, 1975). r . ■' 

This research project has studied both student characteristics and school 
characteristics. The aim was to identify explanations of disproportionality 
among Black and male student "disrupters/ 1 and to identify promising school 
practices and conditions whichhelp mediate the problem. Too voluminous to 
be presented in a single paper, the findings are reported in three papers which 
focus on student characteristics (Bennett and Harris, 1981), school char- 
acteristics (Bennett, 1981) and teacher and administrator attitudes and beliefs 
(Heid, 1981). 1 . ° . t ■ % 



The research was conducted in two large urban school corporations 
located in the midwest. Both corporations had previously been ranked among 
the country's one hundred most problematic school corporations concerning 
minorities and school discipline (HEW, 1976). Both corporations were con- 
cerned about the problem and agreed to participate in a study that would lead ' 
to programs designed to counter the problem of disproportionality in school 
discipline. 

Each school corporation was treated as a totally separate research site, 
and all data were analyzed separately. However, the methodology and data 
collection techniques were nearly identical, and thus it was possible to 
examine the degree to which findings from the two separate school corpora- 
tions would corroborate each other. 

The findings in the two different sites are, in fact, highly similar. The 
characteristics of "serious disrupters," as well as administrator and teacher 
attitudes and beliefs, are virtually identical. And, while some differences 
were discovered between the highest race disproportionality school in each 
site, the lowest disproportionality schools were alike on most of the variables 
studied. 

L Methodology and Data Source 

A. Overview 

The study was conducted with full cooperation of the central adminis- 
tration and building principals in both school corporations. Two Project 
Facilitators, one based in each school corporation, joined, the project staff. 

The total number of high schools possible, five from Site A and six from 
Site B, participated in the study. All "serious disrupters" i.e., students who 
had been suspended three or more times and/or expelled from school, in each 
school corporation were identified (N A = 322 and N B = 362). Random samples 
of 100 and 110 students stratified by school, race, :sex and grade level were 
selected from the population of "serious distrupters" in each district. Other 
random samples of 100 and 110 non-disrupters, again stratified by school, 
race and sex were selected from the ninth, tenth and eleventh graders enrolled 
in each school. The family of each selected student was personally contacted 
for written permission to participate in the study. When permission was not 
obtained, another student was randomly selected. 

Four interview formats were developed for this study by the project staff: 
an administrator, teacher, parent and student format. Although the formats 
differed, a common core of questions on student discipline used in previous 
research was included in each format, as was a, common core on school 
desegregation. Three paper perfcil questionnaire formats (for students, 
teachers and administrators) were also developed. Most of the items had been 
used in previous research on school discipline and/or school desegregation 
(Forehand and Ragosta, 1976; Bickel, 1979; and Bennett, 1980). 

Both disruptive and non-disruptive students and their parents were 
interviewed from both sites (N A - 200 and N B =220). Ten teachers and the top 
3-4 administrators in each school were also interviewed. These adminis- 
trators (N A = 18 and N n = 19) completed a paper pencil questionnaire. Finally a 
random sample of teachers (N A =51 and N B =127) and students (N A =727 and 
N B ==1266), excluding those interviewed,, were asked to complete a paper 
pencil questionnaire. 
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B. The Administrator Sample * 
Interviews were conducted and paper pencil questionnaires distributed 

to all secondary building level administrators at both sites. The return rate on 
the questionnaire was one hundred percent. 

The sample at Site A was predominantly white male, with eleven white 
males, three black males and two black females. Two individuals did not 
indicate sex or race. The respondents at Site B were predominantly white, 
with eleven white males, five white females and two black females. One 
administrator did not report sex or race. 

C. The Teacher Sample 

Paper pencil questionnaires were distributed randomly in twenty-five 
teacher mailboxes in each of the schools. The questionnaire was anonymous 
and returned in a sealed envelope to the principal's office. At Site A, one-half 
of the questionnaires in each school were returned. School 3A was the 
exception, only one-third of the questionnaires were returned. (It must be 
noted that the questionnaires were distributed during the last week of the 
school year, a most inappropriate time for teachers). The return rate at Site B 
ranged from seventy-two to one hundred percent at each school. 

The sample at Site A was predominantly White, with twenty five white 
males, twenty four white females and one black female. One individual did 
not indicate sex or race. Most of the respondents are between twenty six and 
fifty five years of age, with nineteen between twenty six and thirty five years 
of age, ten between thirty six and forty five years of age and fifteen between 
forty six and fifty five years of age. Fifty four percent of the respondents teach 
an academic, business or vocational subject. Thirty eight or seventy five 
percent of the respondents have taught more than twenty years. 

The sample at Site B was also predominantly White, with seventy-eight 
white males, thirty-eight white females, one black male and five black 
females. Eight teachers did not indicate sex or race. As in Site A, most of the 
respondents were between twenty-six and fifty-five years of age, with forty 
between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, twenty-eight between 
thirty-six and forty-five years of age and thirty between forty-six and fifty-five 
years of age. Seventy-five percent of the respondents teach an academic, 
business or vocational subject. Seventy percent have taught more than ten 
years. 

II. Findings 

A. Overview of Findings on Disproportionality in School Discipline 
The GINI Index of Dissimilarity was used to examine the degree to which 0 
disproportionate numbers of male and/or Black students comprised the seri- 
ous disrupter population. The GINI Index of Dissimilarity assumes that ttfe 
total suspension rate for the individual school is appropriate. The GINI Index 
indicates the percent of total disrupters that should be added to the white or 
female disrupters and subtracted from the black or male disrupters. The new 
figures represent the race or sex composition of the school. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the level of disproportionality in 
each school by race and sex. Race qisproportionality is highest in Schools 5A, 
and 3B and lowest in Schools 2A and 5B. School 5A reports a blackdisrupter 
percent five times the percent of the black population, while School 3B 

/ < i \ { 
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reports a black disrupter percent three times the percent of the black popula- ., 
tion. School 2A with a low disproportionality rat,e, suspends or expels twice 
as many Blacks as should be expected. However, School 5B exhibits little race 
disproportionality. 

Sex disproportionality is highest in Schools 3A and 3B and lowest in 
. Schools 2 A and 2B. Sex disproportionality is not as pronounced as the race 
disproportionality. Contrary to most expectations, School 2B suspends or 
expels a smaller percentage of males than the percent reflective of the male 
population at that school. 

B. , The Power Indices: Institutional Power and Grassroots Power • 
Eight paper pencil questionnaire items which dealt with how much 
influence the teacher feH different groups of persons have in the schooTwere 
factor analyzed. Two factors emerged: Institutional Fower and Grassroots 
Power. Institutional Power is defined as the sum of the measures of influence 
of the school board, superintendent and principal. Grassroots Power is de- 
fined as the sum of ihe measures of influence of the individual, students, and 
parents. 

Tables 3 and 4 fail to reveal significant school differences in teacher 
perceptions at Site B on Institutional Power or Grassroots Power. The Institu- 
tional Power Index is highest in School 5B ana>lowest in School 6B: The 
population mean is nearly equivalent in the/remaining four schools. This 
indicates that the teachers in School 5B perceive the school board, superin- 
tendent and principal to be more influential than do teachers in the other 
schools. It should be noted that SchootSB has the lowest race disproportion- 
ality rate. The school board , superintendent, and principal are perceived tobe 
least influential by teachers in School 6B. 

The Grassroots Power Index is highest in School 6B , lowest in School 3B 
and relatively similar in the other schools. Teachers in School 3B perceive 
students, parents and teachers to be least influential in their school, while I 
teachers in. School 6B perceive students, parents and teachers to be most 1 
influential. School 3B has the highest level of disproportionality for males 1 
and black students. These results indicate that teachers tend to perceive more \ 
Grassroots Power when there is less Institutional Power. The'opposite also I 
tends to be true, i.e. , perceptions of less Grassroots Power accompany percep- \ 
tions of more Institutional Power. » \ 

Tables S and 6 indicate thai no significant differences in teacher percep- ^ 
tions of Institutional Power or Grassroots Power were found in Site A. School 
2A is lowest on the institutional Power Index, while School 4 A is the highest. 9 
The Grassroots Power Index is highest in School 5A and lowest in School 3 A. 
This finding conflicts with the finding at Site B. Schools 2A and 5B are low.in 
race disproportionality, while 2A is lowest on the Institutional Power Index 
and 5B is the highest. Schools 5A and 3B indicate high levels or race dispro- 
portionality, however School 5A is highest at Site A on the Grassroots Power 
Index while School 3B is lowest on that index at Site B. 

i C. School Climate 
Clearly recognized is the fact that the teacher is the central figure in the 
classroom. It is the responsibility of the teacher to establish a climate that is 
conducive to learning, responsive to the needs of the individual learner and 
encouraging to the total development of the student (Bickel, 1979). 



Twelve paper pencil questionnaire items comprised a single factor 
. which was labeled the School Climate Index. (Bickel, 1979) The items were 
scoredso that the higher a>» index score is, the more positive are feelings about 
school climate. - 

In this study Site B showed no significant differences on the Positive 
School Climate Index as perceived by teachers. (See Table 7.) However, Site A 
did display significant differences between schools on the Positive School. 
Climate Index as perceived by teachers. (See Table 8.) 

The Positive School Climate Index is above the population mean in 
Schools 1 A and 5A, at the mean in School 2A and below the mean in Schools 
3A-ahd 4A. Thus teachers in Schools lA and 5A have the most positive 
perceptions about their school climate and teachers in Schools 3 A and 4 A 
report the most negative perceptions. Further study is warranted to show the 
relationship between Institutional Power, Grassroots Power and School Cli- 
mate. . 

The frequency distribution indicates that administrators view school 
climate positively. Their responses were consistently categorized as 'almost 
always* and •often.' (See Tables 9 arid 10:) Overall, teachers perceived school 
climate in a positive manner. (See Tables 11 and 12.) However, some teachers 
did respond in a negative manner to the school climate items. In contrast, only 
two administrators at Site A responded negatively to one school climate 
item — 'In this school students are not afraid of other students.' This trend 
could result from the teachers' close contact with the students or the failure of 
administrators to admit that the interaction of students, teachers and adminis- 
trators is in need of improvement. 

In summary, it appears that teachers and administrators may feel positive 
about the school environment yet disproportionate suspensions and expul- 
sions for black students and males continue to exist. This may support the 
speculation that middle class teach ers and administrators do not understand 
students from a different socio-eccnomic status. 

D. School Adequacy 

Eighteen paper pencil questionnaire items were included to measure the 
administrators' perceptions of the adequacy of certain features of the school 
program. Administrators at Site A perceived extracurricular activities geared 
toward minority students and minority group courses as considerably in- 
adequate. (See Table 13.) Table 14 indicates that administrators at Site B 
•perceived as'considerably inadequate, programs for tutoring low-achieving 
students. The aspects perceived as considerably inadequate tend to relate to 
"typical" disrupters, i.e., minorities and low-achievers. Programs to improve 
teacher intergroup relations, programs for gifted and talented students, pro- 
grams to increase parent-teacher contact, the number of social workers, and 
the^number of teacher aides were perceived as somewhat inadequate by 
administrators. Thus, administrators tend to perceive simultaneously, a pos- 
itive school climate and certain school inadequacy features. 

E. . Administrator and Teacher Perceptions of Interaction 

• Both administrators and teachers rated various group and individual 
interactions on a five point scale ranging from open and warm to hostile. (See 
Tables 15-18.) Administrators tend to view the interaction in a positive 
manner. The only exception is the administrators' interaction with other 
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administratqrs. Six percent of the administrators at Site A perceived this 
interaction as distant and cool while Site B administrators viewed thirty-two 
percent.of this interaction as distant and cool. 

/ Teachers' perceptions were not as positive as administrators. Some neg- 
ative perceptions were indicated in all categories. However, serious negative 
perceptions are indicated in the interaction of teachers and parents, teachers 
and the principal and black and white students. As with school climate, 
administrators perceive group and individual interacaon in a more positive 
manner than teachers. Because the administrator is responsible for the 
schoors climate, s(he) may feel the need to assert a positive perception for the 
various interactions. Teacher responses may be more indicative of the true 
measure of interaction. Negative interaction may well contribute to the dis- 
proportionate suspension and expulsion rate for black and male students. 

F. Teacher Attitudes About Race and Sex Differences on Selected Stu- 
dent Characteristics 

Teachers were asked for* their honest opinion, on differences between 
students based on race and sex. They were asked to utilize their personal* 
experiences to respond to twelve questions about students they have taught. 
The responses are summarized in Tables 19 and 20.* * 

Overall, racial differences were perceived to be more discriminating than 
sexual differences. White students Were reported to be. more active, better 
readers, better adjusted to school and more achievement oriented. Black 
students were reported to cause more .trouble in class and to need more help 
from the teacher. > . 

These trends may reflect a racist orientation on the part of the teacher or 
the reality of black student performance. Both speculations point to inequit- , 
able educational opportunities'for black .students. Inequitable educational 
opportunities for black students would contribute to disproportionality in 
school discipline. 

G. Teacher Attitudes Toward SchooJ Desegregation 

" Table 21 indicates Jhat a majority of teachers in both school sites oppose 
mandatory desegregation. Table 22 reports the teachers believe that desegre- 
gation benefits black students and other minorities but not white students. A 
large majority of teachers believe that discipline problems are increased with 
the desegregation of schools. 

Finally, the surveyed teachers showed a high level of racial intolerance. 
Almost half state that they would not like to live in an integrated neigh- 
borhood and a majority feel that the amount of racial prejudice in our country 
is highly exaggerated. One-third believe Blacks and Whites should not be 
allowed to intermarry. As previously stated, any form of racist orientation 
would contribute to disproportionality in school discipline for black stu- 
dents. This disproportionality may be a subtle form of discrimination, a. 
resistance against the massive busing of the past decades. 

ELI. Conclusions 

The results for the teachers and administrators are equivocal. ThMata 
warrants an extertsive and detailed investigation. 

The apparent racist orientation of some teachers is exhibited in the 
results of the anonymous paper-pencil q^ej^iojinaire. A significant number of 
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teachers would not live in a desegregated neighborhood, did not favor man- 
datory school desegregation and felt that the problems of racial prejudice in 
-,the United States were exaggerated. In addition,' the majority of teachers _ 
'perceived white students to be academically and socially superior. If the 
teacher's perceptions are based on limited expectations for black students, 
then these teacher expectations are likely to be fulfilled. The fact thatracial 
intolerance appears perVasiye among the teachers^may explain whylnaiiy 
black students are disciplined for. discretionary reasons. 

Proportionately,. Blacks -suffer from the suspension and expulsion* 
policies more than Whites. However, suspension .and expulsion are not lim- 
ited to a single segmentof the school population. There are many Whites, 
particularly poor Whites, whose educational, careers are ruined by these 
discipline sanctions (Yudof, p. 380). 

Students are often suspended and expelled fa^minox violations of the. 
hidden curriculum, such as failure to adhere to time schedules. Many ad- 
ministrators and teachers have not learned to deal with behavior problems. 
They feel pressure to suspend students at the first sign of trouble. Community 
pressure may support the reasoning behind the positive school climate index 
reported by administrators regardless of the school's race and/or sex dispro- 
" portionality rate in discipline problems. 
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. , 1 « , Tablet 

. Total Enrollments and Population of "Serious Disrupters" By Race for 1979-80, School Year 

, . _. . \ 

; — — ' ' 

. , Total Black Per- White Per- Total Black Per- White Per- Gini 
School Population Population cent Population cent Disrupters Disrupters cent Disrupters cent Index* 



1A 


1414 


307, 


21,7 


1107 


78.3 


, 43 


14 


32,6 .• 


29 


67,4 


,112 


2A 


! ' 1993 


141 


7,1 


,1852 


92,9 


84 


12 


-14,3 


72 


,85,7 


,075 


3A 


1909 


f 231 


12,1 


1678' 


87,9 


• 76 ■ 


21 


27,6' 


55 


72,4 


.162 


4A 


1637 ' 


165 


mi 


1472 


89.9 


.50 


.12 


24,0 


38 


76.0 


.144 


5A . 


1764 


. 166 


9,4 


1598 


90,6 


69 


34 • 


49,3 


35 


50,7' 


.415 


IB 


1179 


250 ' 


21,2 


'' 929 , 


78.8 


20 


9 


45.0 


11 


55,0 


.242 


2B • 


1078 


129 


12,0 


, 949 


8b;o 


17 


6 


35.3 


11 


64,7 


.237 


3B 


2125 


339 


15,5 


.1796 • 


84,5 , 


29 


13 


44.8 


16 


55,2 


,298 


4B. 


1556 


192 


12,3 


,1364 


87,7 


55 


17 


30.9 


38 


69.1 


\WA 


5B, 


1421 . 


. 366'. ; 


' 25,8 


1055 


74,2 


159 


46' 


28,9 


"113 


71,1 


.036 


6B , 


' 1281. 


259 


20,2 


1022 ' 


79,8 


82 


25 


30,5 


57 


,69,5 


.110 



* The GINI Index of Dissimilarity indicates the percent of total disrupters that should be added to the white disrupters and subtracted . 
from the black disrupters in order to reflect the school's black-white ratio, 
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Figure 1 11 
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Total , .Male Per- Female Per- Total , Male Per- Female^ Gini 



'••School Population Population 


cent 


Population 


cent 


Disrupters Disrupters 


cent 


Disrupters 


cent 1 


InM 


;1A 


1414 


717 


50.7 


697 


49.3 


43 


29 


67.4 


14, 


32,6 


,173 


' 2A 


1993 


1022 


51.3 


971 


48.7 


84 


50 


59.5 


34 


40,5 


,086 


■3A 


1909 


951 


49.8. 


' 958 


50,2 


76 


59" 


77.6 


17 


22,4" 


,290 


i4A 
"5A 


1637 


856 


52.3 


781 


47.7 


50 ' 


39 


78.0 


11 


22,0 


,265 


1764 


931 


52.8 


833 


47.2 


' 69 


51* 


73.9 


18 


26,1 


.220 


IB 


1179 , 


620 


52,6 


559 


47.4 


20 


11 


55.0 


9 


45,0 


.242 


2B " 


1078 


566 


52.5 


'512 


47.5 


17 


7 


41,2 


10 


58,8 


.115 


3B 


2125 


1117 


52,6 


. 1008 


47.4 


29 


23 


79,3 


6 


20,7 


,271 


, 4B 


1556 


817 


52.5 


. 739 


47.5 


55 


38 


69,1 


17 


30,9 


,172 


'SB' 


1421 


724 


51.0 


697 


49,0 


159 


; 100 


62,9 


59 


37,1 


,134 


6B 


1281 % ' m 


658 


51.4 


. 623 


48.6 


82 


59 


72,0' 


23 


28,0 


,225 



* The GINI Index of Dissimilarity indicates the percent of total disrupters that should be added to the female disrupters and subtracted 
from the male disrupters, in order to reflect the school's male-female 
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Table 3 



Mean Scores for Teachers on the Institutional 
Power Index by Schools in Site B 





School 


N 


X 


SD 






IB 


25 


7.4000 








2B 


19 


7.1579 


1.9512 






x 3B 


# 19 


7.3684 


2.5865 






4B 


18 


7.3889 . 


2.2788 






5B 


21 


8.1429 


3.2754 






6B 


18 


6.6667 


2.0864 






. Total 


120 


7.3750 


.2.4638 






Analysis of Variance 








SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


22.3493 


5 


4.4699 


.6535 


>.25 


Within Groups 


779.7966 


114 


6.8403 , 






Total 


802.1459 


119 












Table 4 








Mean Scores for Teachers on the Grassroots 






Power Index by Schools in Site B 








School 


N 


X 


SD 






IB 


25 


18.2800 


4.0673 






2B 


19 


18.7368 


2.8449 






3B 


19 


17.6316 * 


5.9368 






4B 




18.5000 


3.0147 






5B 


21 


18.0496 


4.9546 






6B 


18 


19.1111 


5.6453 






Total 


120 


18.3670 


4.4038 






Analysis of Variance 








SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


25.461 


5 


5.0922 


.2096 


>.25 


Within Groups 


2769.5183 


114- 


24.2940 







Total 2794.9793 119 
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Table 5 



Mean Scows for Teachers on the Institutional 
— Power Index by Schools in Site A 





School 


N 


X 


SD 






1A 


11 


6,6364 


2.0136 






2A 


12 


5.2500 


1.6026 






3A 


' 11 


6.2727 


2.0538 






4A 


7 


6.7143 


2.9841 






5A 


10 


6.6000 


3.0984 






Total 


51 


6.2353 


2,3116 






Analysis of Variance 








SS 


df 


MS 


F 


D 


Between Groups 


16.3706 


4 


4,0927 


,7506 


.5627 


Within Groups 


250.8058 


46 


5,4523 






Total 


267.1765 


50 
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Mean Scores fot Teachers- on the Grassroots 






Power Index by Schools in Site A 








School 


N 


X 


SD 






1A 


11 


18.7273 


5.0416 






2A 


12 


, 18.9167 


4.5017 ' 






3A . 


11 


18.5455 


2.5045 






4A 


7 


20.1429 


4.4508 






5A 


10 


20.9000 


2,1318 






Total 


51 


19.3529 


3.8514 






Analysis of Variance 








SS 


.■ 'df 


MS 


F 


D 


Between Groups 


42.0642 


4 


10.5160 


.6915 


.6016 


Within Groups 


699.5829 


46 


15.2083 






Total 


741.6471 


50 
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Table 7 



Mean Scores for Teachers on the Positive 
School Climate Index by Schools in Site^B 





School 


N 


X 








IB 


25 


25.0400 


5.7044 






2B 


19 


19.8947 


15.0979 






3B 


19 


23.8421 


5.2096 






' 4B 


18 


23.7778 


5.9166 






5B 


21 


23.8571 


5.2277 






6B 


18 


24.6667 


6.2309 






Total . 


120 


23.5833 


.5.5574 






Analysis of Variance 






■1 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between Groups- 


336.367 


5 


6A2734 


1.7798 


>.10 


Within Groups 


4308.9583 


114 


37.7979 






Total 


4645.3253 


119 









Table 8 

Mean Scores for Teachers on the Positive 
School Climate Index by Schools in Site A 





School 


N 


X 


SD 






1A. 


11 


28.2727 


6.8131 






2A 


12 


24.0000 


.6.1051 






3A 


11 


20.3636 


3.2641 






4A 


7 


21.1429 


7.0576 






5A 


10 


25.9000 


8.0891 






Total 


51 


24.1176 


6.7931 






m Analysis of Variance 








SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


438.8097 


4 


109.7024 


2.7008 


.0420 


Within Groups 


1868.4844 


46 


40.6192 




0 


Total 


2307.2941 


• 50 
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TableQ 

Administrators' Perceptions of School Climate (Site A) 



Almost Some- Almost Don't . 

Always Often times Seldom Never Know 



1. The principal is seen 
in the halls and cafe- 
teria interacting with 
students and staff. 


38.9% 

7- 


33.3% 
6 


22.2% 
4 . 


5.6% 
1 


2. This school is a cheer- 
ful place. 


83.3% 
15 


5.6% 
1 


11.1% 
2 




3. People are friendly in 
this school. 


83.3% 
15 


11.1% 
2 


5.6% 
1 




• 

4. When a student has a 
., problem, it is easy to ' 
find help. 


66.7% 
12 


27.8% 
5 


5.6% 
1 




5. In this school teachers 
respect the students. 


61.1% 
11 


33.3% 
6 


5,6% 
1 




R Tn tVitc opnnnl atiiflATitc 
D. Ill U11S> 9l*UUUl 9lUUplll2> 

have respect for other 
students. 


33.4% 
6 


66.7% 
12 






7. In this school students 
have respect for tne^ 
ieachers. 


44.4% 
8 


50.0% 
9 


• 

5.6% 
1 


• 


8. People are honest and 
sincere in this school. 


38.9% 
7 


55.6% 
10 


5.6% " 
1 




9. Students find this 
school to be an enjoy- 
able experience. 


50.0% 
9 


38.9% 
7 


11.1% 
2 




10. In this school students 
' are hot afraid of other 
students. * 


33.3% 
6 


38.9% 
7 . 


16.7% 11.1% 
3 2 




11; Students feel wel- 
comed and accepted 
at this school. 


50.0% 
9 


33.3% 
6 


f6.7% 




12. The school provides a 
good learning en- 
vironment. 


72.2% 
13 


27.8% 
5 
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Table 10 



Administrators' Perceptions of School Climate (Site B) 





Almost 

AlwflVQ 


Often 


Some- 
times 


Almost Don't 

SftlHnm NflVRr * Knnw 


1. The principal is seen 
in the halls and cafe- 
teria interacting with 
students and staff • 


10.5% 
2 * * 


57.9% 
11 


31.6% 
6 




2. This school is a cheer- 
ful place. 

i 


47.4% 
9 


47.4% 
9 * 


5.3% 
1 - 




*3. People are friendly in 
this school. 


- 57.9% 
11 


36.8% 
7 


5.3% 
1 




4. When a student has a 
problem, it is easy to 
find help. 


52.6% 
10 


47.4% 
9 






5. In this school teachers 
respect the students; 


26.3% 
5 


57.9% 
11 


15.8% 
3 




6. In this school students 
have respect for other 
students. ' « 


36.8% 
7 


42.1% 
8 


21.1% 
4 




7. In this school students 
have respect for (tie 
teachers. 


36.8% 
7 


52.6% 
10 


10.5% 
2 




8. People are honest and 
sincere in this school. 


42.1% " 
8 


47.4% 
9 


*10.5% 
2 




9. Students find this 
school to be an enjoy- 
able experience. 


15.8% 
3 


•A 

68.4% 
13 


15.8% 
3 




10. In this school students 
are not afraid of other 
students. 


57.9% 
11, 


26.3% 
5 


15.8% 
3 


/ . • 

/ 


11. Students feel wel- 
comed and accepted 
at this school. 


36.8% 
7 


57.9% 
11 


5.3% 
1 




12. The school provides a 
good learning place. 


57.9% 
11 


36.8% 
7 


5.3% 
1 


i 
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\ Table 11 
Teachers 1 Perceptions of School Climate (Site A) 







Almost 
Always . 


Often 


Some- 
times 


Seldom 


Almost Don't 
Never Know 


1. 


The principal Is seen 
in the halls and cafe* 

Inrin intprnrtino with 
loi la i utoi aL u ii($ wi in 

students and staff. 


ID, / yo 

6 


54.9% 
26 


71 fi<& 
£ * *uyO 

11 


o, a yo 

2 


2 


2. 


This school is a cheer- 
ful nlnm. 


31.4% 
16 


52.9% 
27 


11.8% 
6 


3.9% 
2 




3. 


People are friendly in 

thin arhnnl 


56.6% 
30 


31.4% 
16 


9.8% 
5 






4. 


When a student has a 
problem, it is easy to 

find hnln. ** 


39.2% 
20 


39.2%_ 
20" 


19.6% 
10 


2.0% 9 
1 




5. 


In this school teachers 
respect the students. 


49.0% 
25 


29.4% 
15 


21.6% 
11 






6. 


In this school students 
have respect for other 
students. 


13.7% 
7 


51.0% 
26 


23.5% 
12 


9.8% 
5 


2.0% 
1 


7. 


In this school students 
have respect for the 
teachers. 


17.6% 
9 


41.2% 
21 


29.4% 
15 


9.8% 
5 


2.0% 
1 


6. 


People are Ixonest and 
sincere in this school. 


23.5% 
12 


49.0% 
25 


25.5% 
13 


2.0% 
1 






Students find this 
school to be an enjoy- 
able experience. 


9.6% . 
5 


62.7% 
32 


19.6% 
10 


5.9% 
3 


2.0% 
1 


io: 


In this scHool students 
are not afraid of other 
students. 


35.3% 
16 


23.5% 
12 


27.5% 
14 


13.7% 

' 7 




11. 


Students feel wel- 
comed and accepted 
at this school. 


23.5% 
12 


56.9% 
29 


17.6% 
9 


2.0% 
1 




12. 


The school provides a 
good learning en- 
vironment. 


51.0% 
26 


35.3% 
16 


11.8% 
6 




2.0% 
1 



Table 12 

Teachers' Perceptions of School Climate (Site B) 





Almost 
Always 


Often 


Some- 
times 


Seldom 


Almost 
Never • 


Don't 
Know 


1. The principal is seen 
in the halls and cafe- 
s teria interacting with 
students and staff. 


7.9%, ' 
10 / 


45 


41 


1 1 D (V. 

15 


\ 

1 n noL 
13 


9 AOL 

3 


2. This school is a cheer- 
ful place. 


37.0% 

A1 


44.1% 

3D 


15.7% 


0.8% 
1 


0.8% 


1.6% 
2 


3. People are friendly in 
this school. 


44.9% 

3/ 


37.8% 


11.8% 

13 


1.6% 


0.8% 

1 
1 


3.1% 

A 
*x 


1 

4. When a student has a 
problem, it is easy to 
una imip. 


32.3% 


40.9% 
52 


19.7% 
25 


3.9% 
5 




3.1% 
4 


5. In this school teachers 
respect the students. 


41.7% . 
53 ' 


37.8% 
-48 


16.5% 
21 




0.8%. 
1 


3.1% 
4 


6. In this school students 
have respect for other 
[students. 


13.4% 
17 


53.5% 
68 


27.6% 
35 


3.1% , 
4 


0.8% 
1 


1.6% 
2 


i 

7. 'In this school students 
have respect for the 
teachers. 


19.7% ■ 
25 


51.2% 
65 


23.6% 
30 


3.1% ' 
4 


0.8% 
1 


1.6% 
2 


8. People are honest and 
. sincere in this school. 


24.4% 
?1 


49.6% 
63 


18.9% 
24 


3.9% 
5 




3.1% 
4 


9.' Students find this 
school to be an enjoy- 
able experience. 


10.2% 
13 


55.1% 
70 


29.1% 
37 


3.1% •/ 
4 




2.4% 
3 


10. In this school students 
are not afraid of other 
students. 


33.9% 
43 


38.6% 
49 


18.9% 
24 


4.7% 

6 * 


1.6% 
2 


2.4% 
3 


11. Students feel wel- 
comed and accepted 
at this school. 


32.1% 
42 


44.9% 
57 


20.5% 
26 






1.6% 
2 


12. The school provides a 
good learning en- 
vironment. 


48.0% 
61 


41.7% 
53 


7.1% 
9 


0.8% 
1 




2.4% 
3 
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Table 13 

Administrators' Perceptions of School Adequacy (Site A) 



More Consider- Do 

Than Somewhat ably Inad- Not Don't 

Adequate Adequate Inadequate equate Have Know" 



1. 


Guidance counselors 


27.8% 
5 


55.8% 
10 


16.7% 
3 






2. 


Social workers 


5.6% 
1 


22.2% 
4 


44.4% 
8 


11.1% 
2 


16.7% 
3 


3. 


Teacher aides 




44.4% 
8 


50.0% 
9 


5.6% 
1 




4. 


Remedial reading 
programs , w 


27.8% 
5 


44.4% . 
8 


27.8% \ 
5 






5. 


Vocational training 
courses 


38.9% 

7 ' 


38.9% 
7 


22.2% 
4 






6. 


Minority group or cul- 
ture courses 




11.1% 
2 


33.3% 
6 


22.2% 
4 


33.3% 
6 


7. 


Classrooms for under- 
achieves 


22.2% 
4 


27.8% 
5 


16.7% 
3 


16.7% 
3 


5.6% 11.1% 
1 2 


8. 


Classrooms for so- 
cially or emotionally 
maladjusted 


22.2% 
4. 


33.3% 
6 


22.2% 
4 


5.6% 
1 


16.7% ' 
3 


9. 


Achievement group- 
ing 


16.7% 
3 


66.7% 
12 


5.6% 
1 


11^1% 
2 




10. 


Major curriculum re- 
visions 


16.7% 
3 


50.0% 
9 


16.7% 
3 


11.1% 

2 ,• 


5.6% 
1 


11. 


Extracurricular ac- 
tivities geared toward 
minority students. 


5.6% 
1 


22.2% 
4 


22.2% 
■4 


22.2% 
4 


16.7%11.1% 
3 2 


12. 


Late bus for students 
who stay late for ex- 
tracurricular activi- 
ties 


22.2% 
4 


50.0% 

9 . 


16.7% 
3 




11.1% 
2 


13. 


Programs for tutoring 
low-achieving stu- 
dents 


.11.1% 
2 


44.4% 
8 


38.9% 
7 




5.6% 
1 


14. 


Programs for gifted 
and talented students 


11.1% * 
2 


33.3% 
6 


44.4% 
8 


5.6% 
1 


5.6% 
1 


15. 


Programs to increase 
parent-teacher con- 
tact . • 




44.4% 
8 


38.9% , 
7 


... H.1% 
2 J 


5.6% j 


16. 

-» . 


Programs to improve 
teacher intergroup re- 
lations 




33.3% 
6 


27.8% 
5 


16.7% 
3 


l 
/ 

16.7% 5.6% ~ 
3 1 


17. 


Student bi-racial ad- 
visory committee 




27.8% 
5 


33.3% 
6 


11.1% 
2 


16.7%li.l% 
3 2 


18." 


Equipment for student 
use 




50.0% 
9 


38.9% 

7 - 


5.6% 
1 


5.6% 
1 
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Table 14 

Administrators' Perceptions of Sdiool Adequacy (Site B) 



More Consider- Do 
o Than Somewhat ably Inad- Not Don't 
Adeauate Adequate Inadequate eauate Have Know 


15,8% 

1. Guidance counselors 3 


57.9% 
11 


26.3% 
5 






15.8% 

2. Social workers 3 \ 


15.8% 
3 


42.1% 
8 


•5.3% 
1 


21.1% 
4 ■ 


5.3% 

3. Teacher aides 1 


73.7% 
14 


10.5% 
2 




10.5% 

.2 • • 


4. Remedial reading 5.3% 
programs 1 


47.4% 
9 


2ti.3% 
5 


5.3% 
1 


15.8% 
3 


5. Vocational training 36.8% 
courses 7 


63.2% 
12 








6. Minority group or cul- 5.3% 

fiira rnnrcoe 1 » 
lULD LUUlBDO 1 


47.4% 
9 


21.1% 
4 




26.3% 

5 > 


7. Classrooms for under- 21.1% 
achievers 4 


68.4% 
13 


10.5% 
2 






8. Classrooms for so- 
cially or emotionally 15.8% 
w maiaajusiea 


57.9% 
11 


10.5% 
2 


5.3% 
1 


10.5% 
2 


9. Achievement group- 10.5% 
ing 2 


68.4% 
13 


5.3% 
1 




15.8% 
3 


10. Major curriculum re- 10.5% 
visions 2 


73.7% 
14 


15.8% 
3 






11. Extracurricular ac- mmm 
tivities geared toward 21.1% 
minority students 4 


57.9% 
11 


15.8% 
3 


5.3% 
1 




12. Late bus for students 
who stay late for ex- 
tracurricular activi- 15.8% 
ties 3 


15.8% 
3 


15.8% 
3 


5.3% 

i 

1 


47.4% 

Q 


13. Programs for tutoring 
low-achieving stu- 
dents 


31.6% 
6 


31.6% 

6 


15.8% 
3 


21.1% J 
4 • 


14. Programs for gifted 5.3% 
and talented students 1 


36.8% 
7 


47.4%' 

, 9 


10.5% 

• 2 




15. Programs to increase 

parent-teacher con- 5.3% 
tact 1 


52.6% 
10 


26.3% 
5 


5.3% 
1 


10.5% 
2 


16. Programs to improve 
teacher intergroup re- 
lations 

* 


42.1% 
8 


42.1% 
8 


10.5% 
2 


5.3% 
1 


17. Student bi-racial ad- 
visory committee * 


36.8% 
7 


26.3% 
5 


5.3% 

i 


15.8% 15.8% 
3 3 


18. rJ Equipmentforstudent 5.3,% 
use l' 


31.6% 
6 


26.3% 
5 




36.8% 

. 7 
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Table 15 

Administrators' Perceptions of Interaction (Site A) 



Open, Distant, Don't 

Warm Friendly Polite Cool Hostile Know 



1. You and the adminis- 
trative staff. 


22.2% 
4 


27.8% 
5 


38 9% 5 fi% 
7 1 


O.D70 
1 


2. You and the black 
teachers 


77.8% 
14 


16.7% 
3 


5.6% 
1 




3. You and the white 
teachers 


. 72.2% 
13 


27.8% 
5 






4. You and the parents of 
- your black students. 


66.7% 
■12 


33.3% 

-6 ' 






5. You and the parents of 
your white students. 


50.0% 
9 


44.4% 
8 


5.6% 
1 




6. You and the black 
students 


50.0% 
9 


. 44.4% 

* : 


5.6% 
1 




7. You, and the white 
students 


55.6% 
10 


38.9% 
7 


5.6% 
1 




8. black teachers and 
white teachers 


55.6%- 
10 


38.9% 
7 


5.6% 
1 




9. Black students and 
white students 


38.9% 
7 


38.9% 

r 7 


11.1% 
2 


11.1% 

2 






Table 16 


i 




Administrators' Perceptions of Interaction (Site B) 






Open, 
Warm 


Distant. 

Friendly Polite Cool Hostile 


Don't 
Know 


1. You and the adminis- 
trative staff 


5.3% 
1 


31.6%' 
6 . 


21.1% 31.6%^ 

4 /- 6 


2 


2. You and the black 
teachers 


84.2% 
16 * 


15.8% 
3 






3. You and the white 
teachers 


73.7% 
14 


21.1% 
4 




5.3% 
1 


4. You and the parents of 
* your black students 


73.7% 
14 


26.3% 
5 






5. You and the parents of 
your white students 


57.9% 
11 


42.1% 
8 






6. You and the black 
students, 


57.9% 
11 


42.1% 
8 * 






7. You and the white 
students 


68.4% 
13 


26.3% 
5 


5.3% 
1 ' , 




8. Black teachers and 
white teachers 


68.4% 
13 


26.3% 
5 


5.3% 
1 




9. Black students and 
white students 


57.9% 
11 


1 36.8% 

7 -4 




5.3%V 
1 



""125 
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Table 17 

Teachers' Perceptions of Interaction (Site A) 





Open, 
Warm 


Friendly Polite 


Distant, 
Cool 


Hostile 


jDon't 
j Know 


1. You and the principal 


47.1% 

OA 


37.3% 
19 


9.8% 
5 


3.9% 

2 4 




I 

2.0% 
l 1 


2. You and the black 
.teachers 


39.2% 
on 


52.9% 
27 


5.9% 
3 






2.0% 
1 


3. You and the white 
teachers 


47.1% 

OA 


51.0% 
26 


2.0% ' 








4. You and the parents of 
your Slack students 


9.8% 

5, 


58.8% 


13.7% 

/ 


9.8% 
5 




7.8% 
4 


5. You and the parents of 
your white students 


11.8% 
6 


58.8% 
30 


15;7% 
8 


7.8% 
4 




5.9% 
3 


6. The principal and the 
teachers . - ■ . 


41.2% 
21 


45.1% 
23 


9.8% 
5 


2.0% 
1 




2.0% 
1 


7. The principal and 
black students 


33.3%' 
17 


51.0% 
26 


7.a% 

4 


3.9% 
2 




3.9% 
2 


8. The principal and 
white .students 


33.3% 
17 


"54.9% 
28 


9.8% 
5 






2.0% 
1 


9. Black teachers and 
white teachers 


21.6% 
11 


60.8% 
31 


13.7% 
7 . 


2.0% 
1 




; 2.0% 
.1 


10. Black students and 
white students 


11.8% 
6 


59.8% 
30 


17.6% 
9 


3.9% 
2 


5.9% * 
3 


2.0% : 
. 1 1 






Table 18 










Teachers' Perceptions of Interaction (Site B) 








Open, 
Warm' 


Friendly Polite 


Distant, 
Cool 


Hostile 


Don't 
Know 


1 You and the principal 


36.2% 
46 


40.2% 
51 


15.0% 
19 


2.4% 
3 


2.4% 

o 

sj 


3.9% 

e 
o 


2. You afrd the black 
teachers 


33.9% 
43 


48.0% 
61 


"13.4% 
17 


0.8% 
.1 




3.9% 
5* 


3. You and the white 
teachers 


42.5% 
54 


',49.6% 
63 


1.6% 
2 


0.8% 
1 


0.8% 
i ■ 


^ . 4.7% 
a 

D 


4. You and the*{. arents of 
your 'black students 


7.9% 
10 


• 50.4% 


27.6% 
35 


8.7% 
11 




5.5% 
7 


5. JYou and the parents of 
your white students 


9.4% 
12 


52.8%^ 
67 


" 29.1% • 
37 . 


3.9% 
5 


■ <> ■ 


4.7%^ 

• 6 ^ - 


6. The principal and the 
~~~~teachers 


19.7% 
. 25 


48.8% 
62 


24.4% 
31 




1.6% 
2 


5^% 

J 


7. The principal and 
black students 


18.1% 
23 


'50.4% 

■ 


18.9% 
24 •- 


4.7%. 
6 




/7.9% 


8. The principal and 
white students 


18.9% 
24 


50.4% 
64 


19.7% 
25 


2M% 
3 


0.8% 


r 

/ 7.9% 
10 


9. Black teachers and 
whito students . 


22.8% 
29 


58.3% 
74 


% 12.6% 
% 16 


1.6% 
2 


1 ; / 

J 


• 4.7% 


10. Black students and 
white students 


11.8% 
15 


46 5% 
59 


21.3% 
27 


. 17 


0.8$, 
1 t 

I . 


6.3% 

8 




f k ■ 
* . 


126 137 




/ 

> 





Table 19 



_ Summary of Teacher Perceptions About Race and Sex - 

- ■ - Differences on Selected StudenH^haracteristics (Site~A) — ~ 



Black White No Black White ~ No 

Males Males Difference Females Females Difference 



"J 


- 


5.9% 


64>% 


29.4% 


7.8% 


52.9% 


39.2% 




VVI1U cue lUUlc atilivo; 


•a 




15 


■ A. 


27 


20 






9.8% 


66.7% 


23.5% 


'9.8% 


64.7% j 


-25.5% 


2. 


\A/hn r»nH hnttnr? 

wiiu loau UDUOl I 


5 


34 


12 


5 


33 


13 


3. 


VV11U alu Uol Id lIlUol" 


1 7 R% 
1 / .079 




c«i noL 
0 1 .u 70 


9 C\°L 


27,5% 


70.6% 




mil v? 


g 


16 


26 


1 


14 


36 






23.5%' 


9.8% 


66.7% 


23.5% 


17.6% 


58.8% 


A 


\A7 ri ara nnt atrifafif*? 
WHO alO I1UI allllOLll*: 


1 9 


e 

O 




12 


Q 


30 


5. 


Who are- better ad- 


5.9% 


45.1% 


49.0% 


7.8% 


49.0% 


43.1% 




justedto school? « 


j * ■ 


£.0 . 


95 




9f» 


99 


6. 


Who are quicker to 
















catch on to new con- 


7.8% 


43.1% 


49.0% 


11.8% 


41.2%. 


47.1% 




cepts? 


4 


22 


25 


6 


21/ 


24 r 


7. 


Who are generally 
















more attentive in 


7.8% 


39.2% 


52.9% 


9.8% 


43.1%' 


47.1% 




class? 


4 


20 


27 


5 


22 


24 


8. 


Who do you like to 


5.9%" 


17.6% 


76.5% 


7.8% 


21.6% 


70.6% 




teach better? 


3. 


9 


39 


4 


11 


36 


9. 


Who get along better 


.2.0% 


33.3% 


64,7% 


2.0% 


33.3% 


64.7% 




socially? 


1 


17 


'33 


1 


17 


' 33 


10. 


Who are more 
















achievement 


5.9% 


70.6% 


23.5% 


7.8% . 


. 58.8% 


33.3% 




oriented? 


3 


36 


12 


. 4 


30 


17 " 


11. 


Who causes more 


21.6% 


5.9% 


72.5% 


21.6% 


9.8% , 


68.6% 




trouble in class? 


11 ■ 


3 


37 


11 


5 


35 


12. Who needs more help 


25.5% 


2.0% 


72.5% 


29.4% 


2.0% 


68.6% 




from you? 


13 


1 


37 


15 


1 


35 
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-V Table 20 



Summary of Teacher Perceptions About Race and Sex 
Differences on Selected Student CharacteristTcs (Site B) 







olacK 


1 AM* t f ~ 

Wliite 


No 


Black 


Wnite 


No 






Males 


Males 


Difference Females 


Kfimftlfts 








13.4% 


45.7% 


40.9% 


15.0% 


31.5% 


53.5% 


1. 


/Who are more active? 


17* 


58 


52 


19 


40 


68 






1.6% 


65.8% 


12.6% 


2,4% 


75.6% 


22.0% 


2. 


Who read better? 


2 


109 


16 


3 


96 


28 




Who are better musi- 


5.5% 


35.4% 


59.1% 


9.4% 


28.3% 


62.2% 




cany : 


■7 


45 


75 


12 


36 


79 






0.8% 


15.0% 


.84.3% 


3.1% 


15.7% 


81.1% 


4. 


Who are not athletic? 


1 


19 


107 


4 


20 


103 


5. 


Who are better ad* 


0.8% 


52.8% 


46^5% 


0.8% 


50.4% 


48.8 




justed to school? 


1 i 


67 


59 


. 1 


64 


62 


6. 


Who are quicker to 
















catch on to new con* 


0.8% 


44.9%. 


54.3% 


0.8%' 


48.8% 


50.4% 




cepts? 


1 


57 


69 


1 


62 


64 


7. 


Who are generally 
















more attentive in 


2.4% 


49.6% 


48.0% 


0.8% 


41.7% 


57.5% 




class? 


3 


63 


61 


1 


53 


73 


8. 


Who" do you like to 


0.8% 


15.7% 


§3.5% 


0.8% 


15.0% 


84.3% 




r teach better? 


1 


20 


106 




19 


107 


9. 


Who get along better 


3.1% 


22.8% 


74.0% 


0.8% 


26.8% 


72.4% 




socially? 


4 


29 


94 


1 


34 


92 


10. 


Who are more 
















achievement 


1.6% 


72.4% 


26.0% 


0.8% 


-66.9% 


32.3% 




oriented? 


2 


92 


33 


1 . 


85 


41 


11. 


Who causes more 


-27.6% 


2.4% 


70.1% 


33.9% 


3.9% 


62.2% 




trouble in class? 


35 


3 ' 


89 


43 


5 


79- 


12. 


Who needs more help 


42.5% 


55.1% 


2.4% 


44.1% 


0.8% 


55.1% 




from you? 


54 


70 


3 


56 


1 


70 



Table 21 

Summary of Teacher Opinion Regarding 
Mandatory Desegregation of Schools 









Don't 




Favor 


Oppose 


Know v 


Site A 


18 35.3% 


32 62.7% 


1 2% 


Site B 


59 46.5% 


65 51.2% 


3 .2.4% 
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128 



Table 22 ■ 

Summary of Teacher Responses , to Selected Statements 
AboutSchool Desegregation and Race Relations — 



Agree 



Site A 
Disagree Don't 
„ * Know 



Site B 

Agree Disagree Don't 
Know 



1. - Desegregation pro- 

vides a better! educa- 
tion for Blacks and 
other minorities, j 

2. Desegregation pro- 
vides a better 1 , educa- 
tion for Whites. 

3. Desegregation risks 
the safety of students. 

4. Desegregation in- 
creases discipline , 
problems. \ \ ■ ■ 

5. Desegregation! /im- 
proves students \ per- 
sonal relationships 
and cultural under- 
standings. | 

6. The amount of preju- . 
dice against minority 
groups in this country 
ishighly exaggerated. 

7. 1 would like to live in 
an integrated neigh- 
borhood. " " , 

8. The civil rights 
movement has done 
more good than harm. 

9. Blacks and Whites 
should not be allowed 
to intermarry. \ 



43.1% 
22 v 


19.6% 
10 


37.3% 
19 


61,4% • 
78 


22.0% 
28~ - 


16.5% 
21 


11.8% 
6 


51.0% 
26 : 


37.3% 
19 


35.4% 
45 


44.1% 
56 


20.5% 
26 


27.5% 
14 


54.9% 
28 


17.6% 
9 . 


18.9%* 
24 


63.0% 
80 


18.1% 
23 


54.9% 
'28 


27.5% 
14 


17.6% 
9 


52.8% 
67 


93.1% 
•42 


14.2% 
18 


51.0% 
26 


23.5% 
12 


. 25.5% 
13 


65.4% 
83 


17.3% 
22 


17.3% 
22 


52.9% 
27 


41.2% 
21 


5.9% 
3 


52.8% 
67 


40.2% 

51 .< 


7.1% 
9 


41.2% 
21 


49.0% 
25 


9.8% 
5 


50.4% 
64 


42.5% 
54 


7.1% 
9. 


47.1% 
24 


v 47.1% 
24 


5,9% 
3 . 


66.1% 
84 


29.9% 
38 


3.9% , 
5 


37.3% 
19 


54.9% 
28 


7.8% 

.4 


28.3% 
38 


66.1% 
84 


5.5% 
7 
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MINORITY STUDENT SUSPENSION:* 
A^QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE 
—ANALYSIS 

By ' * 



Camilla A, Heid . 
A. Reyrialdo Contreras 

Introduction 

Desegregation of schools is an attempt to provide equality of educational 
opportunity. If black students are absent at a disproportionate rate, due 
to suspension, then the goal of desegregation is at least partially defeated. 
Statistics indicate that suspension and expulsion jlo indeed have a dispro- 
portionate impact on black students. 1 1 

Suspension solves problems for teachers and administrators but only at 
the expense; of those who look to the school for social and economic ad- 
vancement. This is all the more problematic when it occurs.in a desegregated 
school setting, thwarting the very expectations which are central to integral 
tion. Yet, suspension is an accepted reaction to disruptive students. 
. The federal government enacted the' Emergency School Aid Act to assist 
. school personnel, students, parents and concerned community residents in 
their efforts to successfully integrate their schools. Special : Student Concerns 
Projects are included among the numerous programs authorized to receive 
financial assistance under the provisions of the Act. "Special Student Con- ' 
corns Projects are those projects operated by public agencies other than local 
public school systems which were designed to eliminate the disporportion- 
ately high incidence of suspension, expulsion and other disciplinary action ■ 
involving minority group students in the schools of the desegregating public; 
school system." 2 The United States Department of Education funded twenty 
studies (See Table 1) through the Special Student Concerns Office during v the 
period 1974-1979. . .. r \ 

in our research, we utilized twelve of the twenty studies. The school was 
the basic unit of analysis in the majority of reports. The Louisiana study was 
eliminated by its use of the parish m *r than the individual school as its unit^ 
of analysis. Seven studies (Broward County » Jackson State Uni versity, Massa- \ 
chusetts Department of Education, Ol^ Dominion University of Virginia, \ 
Rhode Island Department of Education, University bf>f ichigan— Program for \ 
. Educational Opportunity, and University of South Alabama), not yet com- \ 
pleted, .were also eliminated from my research. The final Nconsisted of 139 
schools ■ 

The individual schools that participated in the studies were found to 
differ considerably from one another in a number of important aspects — size 
of the school, percent of black students,, percent of suspended students etc. 
Issues which appear to be problematic in some schools appear to be less so in 
others. 




Because so many factors — leadership, school climate etc., appear to con-' 
tribute to the disproportionate suspension of black students, I chose to isolate 
thlTquarititative suspensiorTdata availabTe in all thestudies. The°s"tatistical 
approach to the data involved the correlation of the GINI Index of Dissimilar- 
ity with the total population, percent of the black population, percent of 
student suspensions and percent of black suspensions as well as the correla- 
tions of the percent of the black population with the percent of black suspen- 
sions andithe percent of student suspensions. Finally, the research procedure 
involved an analysis of the "outliers" using the case study method. 

Quantification of Effects 

A simple statistic was desired that would describe the relationship be- 
tween the percent of black students suspended and the percent of the black 
population in that school. The eventual measure of relationship selected for 
the study was the GINI Index of Dissimilarity. 

X= (# of Black Susp)(White Population)- (# of White Susp)(Black Popula- 
tion] . [ , 

gfr , Total Population 

Kni Index of Dissimilarity = X 

# of Total Suspensions 
The resulting measures are in a common metric which may be utilized across 
studies. 

The GINI Index of Dissimilarity assumes that the total suspension rate for 
the individual school is appropriate. The GINI Index indicates the percent of 
the total suspended students that should be added to the number of sus- 
pended students in the majority group and subtracted from the number of 
suspended students in the minority group. The new figures represent the 
black and white student composition of the school. 

Statistical Analysis 

Figure 1 provides a histogram representing the distribution of* the GINI 
Index of Dissimilarity for the 139 schools. The majority of the schools exhibit 
a GINI Index between .02 and .44. The histogram reveals several outliers. 
Schools with a negative index show a slight disproportionality in the sus- 
pension of white students. Several schools appear to be exemplary in their 
suspension of students with GINI Indices ranging from —.04 to .04. Three 
extreme schools on the opposite end of the histogram, with GINI Indices of 
.549, .566 and .675, respectively, represent units with high levels of dispro- 
portionality in the suspension of black students. 

Figure 2 identifies the mean and standard deviation for the percent of 
white and blackstudent populations (X W pop= .733 and SDwpop= 183; X BPO p= 
.268 and SD B pop= .1 70). Three times as many white students as black students 
were enrolled in the schools that participated in the studies.. 

Figure 3 illustrates the relationship between the percent of black sus- 
pensions and the percent of white suspensions (X WS usp= .524 and SD WSU sp= 
.163;.X B susp= .476 and SD B susp= .199). Ideally, Figures 2 and 3 should be 
identical. However, in Figure 3, the curves almost coincide, indicating not 
much difference in the overall suspension rates for black and white students. 
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Therefore, the racial composition of the student population which is approx- 
imately one-fourth Black and t hree- fourths w hite is not represented in the 
suspension rate. " 

The relationship between the percent of the black population and the 
percent of black "suspensions is illustrated in Figure 4. Figure 5 illustrates a 
similar relationship for the white population. However, the curves are re- 
versed, Blacks are overrepresented by suspension while whites are underre- 
presented. Overall, blacks students were suspended almost twice as many 
.. times as their representation in the school enrollment. White students re- 
ceived approximately two-thirds of the suspensions representative of their 
school enrollment. 

Correlation coefficients were computed for a number of the variables. 
The results are tabulated in Table 2. The correlation of the GINI Index with the 
total population, the percent of the black population and the percent of total 
suspensions is low (r= .1025; r=-.1354; and r = .0378), indicating that there is 
little or no relationship between these variables. There is a slight positive 
relationship between the percent of the black population and the percent of 
total suspensions (r = .2937) indicating that as the percent of total suspen- 
sions increases, the percent' of the black population will increase. 'There 
appears to be a stionger yet somewhat moderate relationship between the 
percent of the black population and the percent of black suspensions 
(r=.7628), indicating that as the black suspension rate increases, the black 
population rate will increase. A moderate, direct relationship exists between 
the GINI Index and the percent of black suspensions (r-.5370), indicating 
that as the percent of black suspensions increases so will the GINI Index. 

Correlation coefficients describe or measure the relationship between 
variables. They are indicators of relationships between variables, that need 
further investigation. These correlation coefficients cannot be accepted with- 
out some warning — the presence of a correlation between variables can be 
helpful in identifying causal relationships when coupled with other 
methodological approaches. However, when used alone, it is a potentially 
dangerous and misleading test for causation. " First, even when one can 
presume that a causal relationship does exist between the two variables being 
correlated, r xy can tell nothing by itself about whether X causes Y or Y causes 
X. Second, often variables other than the two under consideration are re- 
sponsible for the observed association. Third, the relationships that exist 
among variables in education and the social sciences are almost always too 
complex \* Lq explained in terms of a single cause." 3 

By squaring the Pearson r or correlation coefficient, another statistic is 
generated, Jen bted by r 2 . "Actually, r 2 is a more easily interpreted measure of 
association when our concern is with strength of relationship rather than 
direction of the relationship. Its usefulness derives from the fact that r 2 is a 
measure of the portion of variance in one variable explained by the other." 4 
According *n Table 2, the percent of black suspensions accounts for about.29 
percent of i a variance in the GINI Index while the percent of the black 
population accounts for about 58 percent of the variance in the percent of 
b!rck suspensions, ■> 

The scatte diagrams of the relationships between the GINI Index and the 
percent of it u'ack population, percent of total suspensions, percent of black 
suspense * : . and the total population are represented in Figures 6, 7, 8 and 9 
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-respectively. From the diagrams, it is readily visible why a linear relationship 
-is -moderate in. Figure 8..and little_or,no_ linear relationship exists in the 
remaining figures. 

Figure 6 illustrates the relationship between the GINI Index and the 
^percent of the black population. The schools tend to cluster with black 
populations of 5 to 30 percent and a GINI Index between .05 and .40. The 
outliers with low GINI Indices are scattered along the continuum of percents 
for the black population while schools with high GINI Indices have black 
populations of less than 32 percent. 

The relationship between the GINI Index and the percent of total sus- ' 
pensions is illustrated in Figure 7. This distribution of schools is similar to j 
that in Figure 6.. The six outliers' with high GINI Indices remain the samei 
Their percent of total suspensions does not vary greatly from the percent of 
the black population. 

The scatter diagram (Figure 8) showing the relationship between the 
percent of black suspensions and the GINI Index displays a moderate linear 
relationship. A prediction equation using simple linear regression tech- 
niques can be generated for this relationship. 

Y = .04008 + .35266(X) 

fx' 

is the form of the prediction equation. If the value of either variable is known, 
the other can be calculated from the equation. Without the prediction equa- 
tion, the best estimate of the unknown variable is its mean. 

Figure 9 illustrates the relationship between the total population and the. . 
GINI Index. No linear relationship is indicated. The schools which exhibit 
high disproportionality have student enrollments between 500 and 1300, 
while the schools with low disproportionality range in size from 400 to 2700. 

The relationship between the percent of black suspensions and the per- 
cent of the black population is shown in Figure 10. Figure 10 presents the 
stronger linear relationship found between the studied variables. The predic- 
tion equation generated by linear regression is 

Y = -.04248 + .65108(X). 

The increase in black suspensions as the black population increases is an 
expected outcome. 

Finally Figure 11 is a scatter diagram illustrating the relationship be- 
tween the percent of the black population with the percent of total suspen- 
sions. The schools tend to cluster with a percent of total suspensions between 
2 and 40 percent and a GINI Index between .05 and .30. According to the 
figure, the schools with the highest percent of total suspensions are not the 
schools with the highest or lowest levels of disproportionality. 

Case Studies 

two schools, one with high disproportionality in the suspension of 
minority students and one with low disproportionality were selected for use 
in the case studies. The variables studied at each site will be different because 
the studies were conducted by different agencies. The case studies are con- 
structed through the use of data gathered at the time of that specific Special 
Student Concerns Project. 
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In previous case studies on effective urban schools, these factors emerged 
as major in the study: personnel, instruction, parent involvement and school ^ 
Hsnvironmehf . "These Tact ors~appFared ~t o~Be~ cfi tical ih th e case stu dies of \ 
disproportionality in the suspension of minority students. 

Case Study One 

The school with the highest GINI Index is a school included in the study 
at the University of Oklahoma. In the 1979-80 school year, this school had a 
total enrollment of 1356. Two hundred sixty-one students were black (19.2%) 
while 1095 students were white (80.8%). There were 120 students (8.8%) 
suspended during that year. One hundred four suspended students (867%) 
were black while 16 suspended students (13.3%) were white. The GINI Index 
for this school was .675, indicating that 67.5% or 81 more black students were 
suspended and 81 fewer white students were suspended than should have 
been to represent the student population with an 8.8% total suspension rate. 

A questionnaire of 39 items (problems at school) was administered to a 
random sample of students, teachers and administrators. The following items 
were considered serious by the students: ' . * 

1. Students stealing personal property. 

2. Students possessing, using buying or selling drugs during school 
hours or at approved school functions. 

3. Too many absences. 

4. Students damaging students' property. , 

5/ Students stealing .school prbperty. ' 

6. Students having a "don't care" attitude. 

7. ■' Students not showing respect for authority. r 

A large number of items (32) not rated as serious problems at school 
indicates that the school, as perceived by students, is relatively problem free, 
or their standards or conditions necessary for a problem to be'eonsidered 
serious are not the same as standards used by teachers and administrators. 
The teachers and administrators classified 19 items as serious. In addition to 
the items considered serious by the students, the following items were in- 
cluded: 

Students driving cars in an unsafe manner near the school. 
Students using vulgar words or gestures. 
Students coming to class late. 

Students drinking alcoholic beverages during school hours or at 
approved school functions. 

Students disrupting class by talking excessively or loudly. 
Students coming to class without paper, pencil or books. 
Parents not encouraging good study habits at home. 
Parents not coming to school until their child is in trouble. 
Teachers not consistent in administration of rules and discipline. 
Students knowing the rules but choosing not to comply with them. 
Students lacking school pride. 

Too many people in the halls after classes have started. 

A problem is suggested by these data that teachers and administrators 
and students "do not agree on the type of activities, or the level of interference 
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that can be tolerated before the interference becomes ai\ educational prob- 
lem/' 5 This suggests that students sh ould be given the opportunity to leani 
that unproductive activities interfere "with their Sucatioh.^Fer teachers and 
administrators, these data suggest a need to reevaluate expectations of stu- 
dents and to set -behavioral ^expectations in line with the students' 
developmental level. . . 

The race of the respondents provided no significant difference in the 
perception of problems. Black and white students do not differ nor do white 
and black teachers and administrators. "This would indicate that activities 
designed to solve in-school problems may be directed toward the total stu- 
dent body rather than dealing with specific programs for racial groups." 6 

Neither teachers, administrators nor students believe that there is serious 
fighting among students, racial conflicts during school Hours, or lack of 
information about school ~ules. The students emphasized that they valued the 
teachers but not the campus security. Several students valued their lockers 
but resented the fact that they needed repair weekly, which may account for 
...the serious problems— stolen and damaged student property. Faculty and 
administrators value the support of the administration, open communication 
between faculty and administrators and the harmony existing between the 
jjlack and white students. 

Twenty students randomly selected by race; sex, grade level and disrup- 
ter or non-disrupter as well as 10 teachers randomly selected by grade level, 
teaching area, race and sex were interviewed. They were asked the following 
5 questions: 

1. What was the teacher doing just prior to the incident? 

2. What did the student offender do? 

3. What are some techniques used to maintain good discipline? 

4. How would you handle referrals if you.were an administrator? 

5. What are some things you feel would help to improve the handling of 
t discipline? 

Out of the 30 interviews, the response to the first. question was that the 
teacher was involved in some aspect of the teaching-learning process. Four of 
the students reported disruptive incidents in classrooms with substitute 
\ teachers. 

\ The majority of responses to question number 2— "What did the student 
offender do?"— was that the student was loud and disrupting class. Several of 
the\esponses referred to. the student as a "special education student." Smok- 
ing, cirugs and alcohol were violations witnessed by the respondents. 

ljhe student suggestions for maintaining discipline included: more de- 
fined rules; consistent enforcement of rules; principal visibility; a nd mo re 
extra-curricular activities. The teachers believed maintaining discipline in* 
volved an organized schedule and lesson plans; fair and consistent standards; 
and parental x contact. "• _ j 

Overall, teachers felt the referral procedure was adequate and should not 
be changed. Students felt parents should be more involved in the referral 
process. This ma^indicate that there is little communicationjbetween parents 
and the school unfrl the problems are serious. j 

In order to improve discipline, the students feltihe school could be more 
strict, especially with truancy and more vocational -technical courses should 
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be offered. Teachers felt discipline would improve if teachers were consistent 
in enforcing school rules. The removal of delays in the placement of special- 
education students wascited by the teachers as a method to improve disci- 
pline. ■ 

In conclusion/positive components of the factors that consistently 
emerge in the case studios of effective urban schools are missing in the case 
^study of this particular school. First, in the area of personnel, the principal 
should become more visible and the school rules must be enforced consist- 
ently by all teachers and administrators. More extra-curricular activities and 
vocational-technical courses are required to meet the student needs. Parental 
involvement is required in the school prior to student discipline problems. 
Finally, aspects of the school environment which reflect the nondisciplined. 
society from which the students come should be altered to represent a disci- 
plined society. .-' 

Case Study Two 

One site in Indiana University's Special Student Concerns Project was 
selected as the exemplary school to be utilized in the case .study. The school 
enrolled 1421 students* during the 1979-80 school 'year. Three hundred 
sixty-six (25.8%) of the students were black while 1055 (74.2%) were white. 
Four hundred seventy-seven (33.6%) of the students were suspended during 
the school year. Black students accounted for 138 (28.9%) of the suspended 
students while white students accounted for 339 (71.1%) of the suspensions. 
' "The GINI Index was .031, indicating suspended black students were overrep- 
resented ; v 3.1% or 5 students while white students were underrepresented 
by that figure. 

The explanation exists that the level of student withdrawal is highest in 
schools where disproportionality is lowest. However, the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction figures on student withdrawals do not support\ 
this conclusion for this school. The number one reason for withdrawal was 
disinterest in the curriculum. 

The total suspension rate may be high because the school is Working hard 
to retain students who might otherwise drop out at age sixteen. Retention of 
these students may increase their discipline problems. 

An often perceived factor which is used to explain the disproportionate 
number of black students disciplined in desegregated schools is school bus- 
. ing. The natural integration tif the school alleviates some of the problems 
associated with "court ordered" desegregation such as low levels of school 
pride or parental involvement. This school had the lowest number of bused 
students in the corporation. 

* Socioeconomic variables arealso assumed related to student discipline. 
None of the test ed variables appeared to be significantly different , with a few- 
exceptlon^TEis school had the highest incidence of broken homes and the j 
lowest attendance at PTA meetings. 

After a factor analysis of the questionnaire, three self indices emerged: 
Fatalism, Dislike School and Unfair Punishment. Fatalism or a feeling of lackj 
of personal control over the environment was relatively low./ The Dislik^ 
School Index was not significant in the, school corporation. According to the 
Unfair Punishment Index, these sjtudents do not feel their punishment 4 is 
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unfair. In summary, the students feel they have control over their environ- 
ment and that punishment they receive is justified. 

Two power indices were analyzed* Institutional Pcwer represents the 
influence of the school board, superinte ndent and the principal. Grassroots 
rower represents the influence ofTrTe^IiTstu^^ 

teachers revealed a high Institutional Power Index, while students displayed 
a high level of grassroots power. This reinforces the concept that st udents feel 
they have control of their environment, they can initiate change. The high 
Institutional Power Index for teachers may indicate support from adminis- 
trators. 

The School Climate Index for the students was highest at this school 
when compared to others in the corporation. There was no significant differ- 
ence on the School Climate Index for teachers by schools in the corporation. 
Administrators view school climate in a-positive manner, no matter what the 
level of disproportionality/ . . 

Among the schools in the study, this particular school had the highest 
index on both Interracial Environment and Interracial Friendship. The Inter- 
racial Environment Index measures the students' and school's support for an 
interracial social environment. The Index of Interracial Friendship measures 
interracial relations of a more personal nature such as phone conversations, 
seeking help on homework and the desire for friends of a different race. The 
high scores may indicate reasons for little interracial conflict at school. This 
in turn, may partially account for the low level of disproportionality. 

In conclusion, several factors appear to be responsible for the low level of 
disproportionality. The teacher's perception of administrative support, the 
influence of parents and students on change in the school and the positive 
school climate are three major elements which contribute to the representa- 
tive suspension rate. 

Conclusion 

Proportionately, Blacks suffer from the suspension and expulsion 
policies more than whites. "However, suspension and expulsion are not 
limited to a single segment of the school population. There are many whites, 
particularly poor whites, and males, whose educational careers are ruined by 
.these discipline, sanctions." 7 Clearly, limited research has been undertaken to 
study these problems. The challenge to investigate in-depth this barrier to 
equal educational opportunity will remain with educators during the decade 
ofthe80's. 
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Table 1: Special Student Concerns Projects 
Broward County (Florida) Human Relations Division 
California'Department of Education \ 

Community Relations — Social Development. Commission in Milwaukee 
County (Wisconsin) . ^ 

Delaware State Office of Human Relations 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

Florida State University— Institute for Social Research 



Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
Indiana University — Center for Urban and Multicultural Education f 
Jackson State University * j. 

Jefferson County (Kentucky) Education Consortium I 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
North Carolina Human Relations Commission 
Old Dominion University of Virginia 
Rhode Island Department of Education 
South Carolina Human Affairs~Commission 
University of Michigan— Program for Educational Opportunity 
.University of Oklahoma — Southwest Center for Human Relations Studies 
University of South Alabama 
West Virginia Human Rights Commission 
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Table 2: Correlation Coefficient 



1. GINI Index with the percent 
of the black population. 

2. GINI Index with the percent 
of total suspensions. 

3. GINI Index with the percent 
of black suspensions. 

4. GINI Index with the total 
population 

5. Percent of the black popu- 
lation with the percent of 
black suspensions. 

6. . Percent of the black popu- 
lation with the percent of 
totai suspensions. ....... 
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Figure 1: A Histogram Representing the Distribution of the GINI Index 
for the 139 Schools. . ; . 
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Figure 2: The Graph,of the Relationship Between 
the Percent of the Black Population and 
- the Percent of the White Population. * 
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Figure 3: The Graph of the Relationship Between 
. the Percent of Black Suspensions and 
N the Percent of White Suspensions. 
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Figure 4: The Graph of the Relationship Between 
the Percent of the Black Population and 
the Percent of Black Suspensions. 





Teacher Management Of Classroom Behavior 1 

Meryl E. Englander 



Overview 

The theme of the studies reported thus far has focused oh the relative 
frequency with which minority socio economically poor students have been 
suspended. The facts as they are presented are reaHKhd they have important 
implications for education and for the society as a whole. Students are losing 
valuable time on the task of learning not only from suspensions but from the 
anguish that accompanies the suspensions and the disruptions that lead to 
the suspensions. 

Two elements, each of which is more critical to achievement, than, is 
ability of any other single factor, are at issue here. Numerous studies includ- 
ing Wiley (1974) and Rieth et al. (1980) have shown that the amount o'f time 
students spend on task is of the utmost importance. Whatever are the other 
consequences to New York's 20,000 student suspensions in one year and the 
one in thirteen ratio for high school students nationally is a moot question. 
However, there, is no doubt that suspensions eliminate millions of hours of 
learning time and otherwise has a degenerating effect on the students who 
' can least afford it. 

Any punishment, but rejection most of all, is debilitating. Anyone who 
•has ever been punished recognizes the feelings of disparagement and un- 
worthiness which naturally follow the punishment. The penality is hot as bad 
as the hurt. Coleman et al (1966), in one of the broadest studies ever conducted 
in education found that a feeling of powerlessness to control one's destiny is 
the single most potent factor in predicting achievement, . 

In chapter IV Bennett and Harris conclude that the serious disrupters lack 
a sense of efficacy concerning^ school. In those schools that show the 
highest disproportion of race/sex suspensions we find that the students report 
high scores of dislike for the scnools, strong feelings that punishment is 
unfair, minimal administrative support for desegregation and that the pre- 
ponderance of power rests with the White population. 

Whenever one group sets itself up as the dominant power to control by 
force the thoughts and behaviors of another group, the logic of human social 
living is violated and rebellion is fermented. As ludicrous as it sounds one 
may well ask, is this the condition i^ schools? 



1 Portions' of this chapter formerly presented at 1981 AERA Convention at Los 
Angeles, CA. 



One source of evidence to answer this question is the way teachers 
respond to students. Irrparticular we will look at the way the teachers in one 
school district allegedly respond to student misbehavior. We will compare 
responses to generally well behaved students with those to problem students. 

Last this report be seen as a condemnation of educators we.should note 
that in most educational systems teachers are caught in the middle. They are 
expected to bring all students up to a prescribed level of competence regard- 
less of the students' past experience, distracting emotional problems? vari- 
ance in ability, attitudes generated at home, individualistic style of behaving 
and impotency for prosperous futures. The responsibility lies with the com- 
munity and the society as a whole. As Englander (1983) demonstrated 
teachers respond in accord with the mores of the society. Nevertheless, the 0 
teachers are the ones who directly confront the students and therefore the 
-teachers' responses to students become a critical issue. 

The need for students to be on-task is so logical and. well documented that 
references are unnecessary. In addition, teacher status within the school and 
his or her own sense of adequacy tends to be a function of the apparent order 
and control manifested within the classroom. Therefore, itris not surprising 
that Fuller (1969) found that discipline is the primary concern of new teachers 
or that Coates and Thoresen (1974) report that it remains a prevailing source 
of anxiety among experienced teachers. The Phi Delta Kappa Annual Gallup 
Poll (1982) shows for the tenth straight year that discipline and moral 
development is the uppermost concern of parents. Given that managing 
student behavior is a critical aspect of teaching, perhaps the sine qua non of 
teaching quality, two questions are critical: (1) What do teachers normally do 
when confronted with student misbehavior? (2) What resources are currently 
available that would enable educators to achieve their goals and to resolve the 
prevailing anxiety regarding student behavior? 

To seek an answer to the first question, two complementary studies were 
conducted in a particular school district to obtain data as to how teachers 
respond to student misbehaviors. The studies are presented and interpreted 
in Teacher's Response to Student Misbehavior. The answer Jo the second 
question is a brief description with references regarding what is currently 
known for facilitating proper student behavior, Strategies For Managing 
Student Behavior. 

Teacher Response To Student Misbehavior 

Student off-task behavior varies across a wide spectrum. However, con- 
trary to news reports, as noted in earlier chapters the vast majority of the 
classroom behaviors which confront teachers is nuisance behavior mixed 
with an occasional student fight. In particular, the students within the school 
district of this study are not being raped or stabbed in the halls. The teachers 
are not beaten. As we will note in study J[I the typical dev.'dnt behavior is 
primarily being off-task. Perhaps the best explanation for school misbehavior 
is the general set of student motivations identified by Dreikurs (1968): atten- 
tion, revenge, power and helplessness. The evidence presented in earlier 
chapters strongly suggests that serious disrupters have such feelings. 

Reports of teacher responses to misbehavior are limited. DeFlaminis 
(1976) presented eighty-five volunteer teachers from Eugene, Oregon with 
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sixteen hypothetical discipline problems. The hypothetical situations varied 
with respect to ability, motivation and sex of the students and the duration of 
the misbehavior. The subjects initially indicated how they would respond to 
such situations and then in follow-up interviews explained why they re- 
sponded as they did. Unfortunately DeFlaminis did not present the data 
except to note that the greatest frequency of teacher responses were force and 
coercion. Teachers reportedly like the use of force because it demonstrated 
their authority. They also liked persuasion but tended not to use it because it 
was time consuming. Although the teachers frequently used coercion they 
disdained it. Teachers explained that the expediency of dealing with mis- 
behavior mitigated against the use of persuasion in favor of coercion. 

The DeFlaminis report isfaulted on several accounts: (a) Data were not 
presented, (b) District administrators selected the schools in which the study 
was to be conducted. No information. is available as to their criteria, (c) The 
teachers were volunteers sothe possibility of bias is unknown, (d) Teachers 
were identified with their responses and the likelihood of socially approved 
response bias is probable. 

More precise data, is needed regarding spontaneous teacher response to 
student off-task behavior. To this end two independent studies were con- 
ducted in order to ascertain (a) a broad sense of teacher reactions to a variety of 
misbehaviors and (b) the specific reaction of teachers as they function in their 
own classrooms. 

The Population. The data were collected from teachers in a county 
consolidated school district which serves about twelve thousand students. 
The county is semirural with a large university located in the major commu- 
nity of about 40,000 residents excluding the transient university students. 

Study I: Teachers* Self Report 

A questionnaire, sponsored by the Parent-Teachers Organization was 
sent to all full-time credentialed teachers within the school district. The 
teachers were asked to respond anonymously and thereby no demographic 
data is available except school level. 

The Instruments. The instruments were questionnaires distributed by 
the respective school secretaries to all teachers within each school. The 
questionnaire offereid a two dimension matrix. Twenty categories of student 
misbehaviors were listed. The behaviors, see Table 1, ranged from off-task 
talking quietly with other students to physically attacking a teacher. The 
teacher response options, see Table 2, varied from responding with empathy 
for the offending student's feelings to corporal punishment. Twenty-two 
types of teacher responses were listed including an open-ended option in 
which the teacher could specify his own alternative. > 

Table 1 % 

Student Misbehaviors 

1. Habitual tardiness 

2. Cheating on a test 

3. Repeatedly talking loudly with other pupils during seatwork 

4. Repeatedly seeking your attention 
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5. Quietly, but repeatedly, off-task talking to other pupils . 

6. Repeatedly out-of-seat but^iot disruptive 

7. Noise making: whistling or laughing without cause " ^ 

8. Scuffling with other pupils * 

9. Name calling, teasing other pupils ' 

10. Contemptuously disobeying or questioning authority 

11. Physical abuse of teacher 

12. . Theft , 

13. Unacceptable sex behavior • : 

14. Deliberate destruction of school property 

15. Physical attack On another pupil 
For elementary teachers: y 

16. Verbal abuse of teacher; other adults 

17. Repeatedly interrupting you ? * % 

18. Inattentative; daydreaming and gazing around 

19. General noise making: tapping books, peiicUs 

20. Profanity 

For secondary teachers: 

16. Forgetting books, paper, pencils # " 

17. Neglect of personal appearance 

18. Running in the hall / _ . 

19. Skipping your class 

20. Smoking out of designated area , 

The questionnaire was constructed by a committee composed of two 
principals, three teachers and a university consultant. Care was taken to focus 
on behaviors which the committee felt represented a range of possible mis- 
deeds within the school population. The teacher responses contained ele- 
ments which represented punishment, humanistic psychology and behavior 
modification though these labels were never identified as such. 

Separate questionnaires were sent to elementary and secondary schools. 
The questionnaires were identical except for five student misbehavior items 
and three teacher response alternatives. Table 1 shows that misbehavibr items 
16-20 were different for elementary and secondary schools. 

table 2 

Teacher Response Options 

a. Tell pupil to get back to work: "Okay that is enough, now. . . " / 

b. Empathize with pupil's feelings: "You are feeling mad and. . . " * 

c. Interpret behavior to student; "You don't-like science so you are. . . " 

d. Repeat rule: "In this class we. . . " 

e. Withdraw approval: "I do not like. . . " 

f. Praise another student's behavior: Mike, you are. . . " 

g. Mild reprimand: Don't do. . . " 

h. Intense reprimand: "STOP THAT. 

i. Warn or threaten: "The next time. . . " 
j. Call parent. . 

k. Refer for disciplinary action. 
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1. Ignore misbehavior. • \ 

m. Remove distracting objects: 

n. Move student's seat. • \ 

o. Time out: Isolate student in hall or quiet corner, 

p. Mild action message: Frown, shake finger. \ 

q. Mild physical punishment: Shake, force td sit down/ \ 

r. Paddle or hit with rule or hand to sting. \ 

s. Assign extra work. \ 

t. Other {Please indicate below). \ 

Elementary teachers' additional responses: \ f * 

E u . Praise student's appropriate behavior. \ 

E v . Use humor. \ 

E w . Taker away privileges such as turns or recess. \ 

. Secondary teachers' additional responses: \ 

S u . Refer to counselor. \ 

S v . Lower student's grade. • ~ 

S w . Not applicable in my class. - - i 



Each teacher was asked to respond to the questionnaire twice. First, with 
respect to well behaved productive students and then in terms of how they 
would react to problem students given the same immediate behaviors.! As an 
orientation to the difference, the teachers were asked to think specifically of 
representative students from their current or past student populations. 

The organization of the study enabled us to analyze responses \ with 
respect to three levels of schooling, two kinds of students and twenty different . 
misbehaviors. . \ 

Analysis of Results. The data for the respective school levels is presented 
in Tables 3,4, and 5. 
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—Table 3 — - 

Elementary School Teacheis' Self Reported Response to Selected Student Misbehaviors 

n = 85 

Teacher responses as listed in Table 2 
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Table^ 

Middle School Teacher's Self Reported Responses to Selected Student Misbehaviors 

• n = 35^ o 

Teacher responses as listed in Table 2 
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High School-Teachers' Self Reported Response to-Selected Student Misbehaviors 

' ' ! " 1 n = 56 . j 



Teacher responses as listed in Table 2 
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Data in each box represents frequency of teacher responses to: 
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Four hundred and twenty-five classroom teachers are employed by the 
school distri ct .One hundre d and seyent y-s ix u s abh^compjele^ 
FeturnedrThe rate of total return was 41.4 percent; elementary teacher re-~ 
sponse waff 419.5 percent, middle school teacher response was 31.2 percent 
and the high school teacher response was 39.8 percent. Only one attempt was 
made to procure responses. 

A number of cpnclusions can be derived from the data. Teachers respond 
. to different misbehaviors differently. It is also apparent that different teachers, . 
respond differently to the same misbehavior. In elementary schools a pupil 
could be treated from eleven to sixteen different ways for the same behavior. 
Note however, the secondary teacher responses were slightly more uniform. 
No individual teacher indicated a single response for all misbehaviors: 
Elsewhere, Englander (1983) showed that if a variety of students were to 
misbehave in exactly the same way, the vast majority of teachers respond 
differentially depending on their perceptions of student intentions and per- 
sonal qualities. It follows that a student could not anticipate a particular 
response from teachers if he or she either misbehaved in a variety of ways for 
one teacher or in one way in the classrooms of different teachers. 

The most frequently reported single teacher response is to request help 
from others. Elementary teachers reportedly referred to parents as the most 
popular response for seven of twenty misbehaviors.' On the other hand, the 
secondary teachers most frequently referred problem behavior to the main*^ 
office for disciplinary action. Such referrals were, made most frequently by 
both middle and high school teachers for eight of twenty misbehaviors. 

Behavior modification, the most publicized, researched and precise 
means for managing classroom behavior, was measured. by the responses: (u) 
praise pupils good behavior, (f) praise another pupil's behavior, (1) and 
ignore the misbehavior. Elementary teachers report the use of such responses' 
182 times or eleven percent of the total number of respqnses: Praising pupils' 
good behavior, was indicated for only 36. or two percent of the' elementary- 
teachers total treatments. Middle school teachers report the use of behavior 
modification processes 34 6r five percent of ttie time, while high school 
teachers reported them 71 or seven percent of- the time. Despite the many 
books on behavior modification for teachers and its|oundation in psycholog- 
ical research it would appear to be infrequently used in classrooms. 

Humanistic teacher, responses were measured by such options as (b) 
empathize with pupil feelings and (c) interpret behavior to pupil. Elementary 
teachers selected" such responses 119 or eight percent of the time, while 
middle school and high school teachers report their use as eleven and six 
percent respectively if one includes (u) referred to counselor. Without coun- 
selor referral it is three percent. v 

The most frequently mentioned category was punitive actions. More of 
the response; options? fit this category and they were the most frequently 
selected alternatives. The items, (e) withdraw approval, (g) mild reprimand, 
(h) intense reprimand, (i) warn, and (kj-xeferto principal for punishment, 
represent oral punitive action. These five verbal messages were listed by 
elementary teachers 486 times. Physical moves, such as (w) take away 
privileges, (p) mild action messages such as frowning orshaking fingers, (q) 
mild physical punishment like shaking students; (r) paddling and (s) assign- 
ing extra work were checked by elementary teachers 196 times. For elemen- 
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tary teachers these total punitive responses were indicated 682 times' or forty 



Jhree-percent of the total. Middle school teachers report the use of verbal 
punishment 314 times ancl nonverbal punishment 64 times for a total of 378 or . 
fifty-seven 
times and 



percent. High schppHeachers^ir^ punishment 561 , 

nonverbal punitive reaction eighty times for a total of 641 or 
sixty-one percent of all actions. It is worth noting that the 'older students, 
whom we would expect to know the rules, allegedly receive fewer nonverbal 
signals /but relatively more punitive teacher reactions than do 'elementary 
pupils. j / 

Such teacher behaviors as (a) tell pupils to go back to work, (d) repeating a 
rule, (j) call parent, (u) refer for counselor action or use humor (m) remove 
, distracting objects, (n) move student seat or (o) time out were not interpreted 
as being behavior modification, humanistic or punitive for fear of over- 
generalizing. However, it seems likely that such teacher behaviors would be 
interpreted by most youngsters as being punitive. 

All otj the data reported thus far/nave been based upon the teacher 
reactions with regard to the generally Well-behaved student's. A number of the 
"Teachers refusecfto participate in the study, "because I do not differentiate 
between students, I treat them all alike." Hoivcver, for those who did respond 
the well behaved arid problem stuaents appear to be treated differentially. 

The teachers reported the following frequencies: Use of humanistic re- 
sponses 255 for generally well beliaved students and 209 for problem stu- / 
dents. Use of behavior modification procedures 287 for generally well be-/ 
haved students 'and 232 for problem students. Punishment is allegedly 
awarded 1751 times to the generally well behaved students and 1814 times for 
the problem youngsters. The difference in punishment becomes more appar- 
ent if we look at the respectiveuse of! the three harshest punitive actions: (h) 
intense reprimand, (k) refer for disciplinary action and [r) paddle. The sum for 
all teachers in the employmt it of these^responses is 756 for the generally well 
behaved student and 87,1 for the problem youngsters. 

As shown in table 6 humanistic and'behavior modification treatments are 
used significantly more frequently with well behaved students. Although 
there is nbt a statistical difference /in the overall use of punishment the 
problem ypungsters^receive significa ntly harst ier punishmunt. 

I / Table e 



Differential Treatment of Weljl Behaved and Problem Students 

/ 

Treatment 

Humanjsiic Beh ; Punisnment ^ arsh 
Mod. / Pun. 

Well Behaved Students 255 \ 287 . 1751 756 
Problem Students -.209 \ 232 1814 871 

' \_ : 

Chi Square values , - 4.56.* \ 5.83** 1.11 " , 8.13* 

* p < .05 
** p < .02 
*** p < .01 
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From the frustrated teacher's point-of view it is not surprising that 
problem^ harsher punishment. It seems likely 

however that the problem students, are aware that they receive harsher treat- 
- ment for the same misbehavior and this increases their antagonism to school, 
btudy I has depended upon self^report data. Though this helps to clarify 
ome of the issues, in-class observation is necessary if we are to obtain a more 
. valid measure of how teachers respond to students. 

- . \ y 

Study II: In-class Observations. 

In-class observations may be done with cameras or specially trained v 
outs : ^ observers. In such cases the Glass is intruded and to some degree the 
naturalness of the classroom is lost. We decided to keep the observations 
simple and use relatively naive but natural observers. 

In class operations: 

Th irty-five elementary student teachers who were working in four differ- 
ent consolidated schools were assigned the task of observing and recording 
categories of pupil and master teacher behavior. The students routinely 
devoted several hours each week to recording observations of various in=^ 
teractions. The teachers were not advised as to the specific type of data to be 
—recorded. . . \. ' » 

During the twelfth week of the semester each student teacher was asked 
to (a) identify three incidences of pupil misbehavior (b) note the setting in 
which the misbehavior occurred, (c) note any antecedents tc this specific 
misbehavior, (d) note the teachers reaction to the misbehavior, (e) note the 
apparent immediate effect on the pupil(s) behavior of the teacher's reaction, 
and (f) note the apparent extended (30 minutes) consequence on the pupil's 
behavior of the teacher reaction. 

Ninety-six incidences of misbehavior were recorded, forty events in* 
volved talking, twenty-one of which were loud enough to disturb others. 
Other common misdeeds include playing with an object (12), walking around 
the room (10), daydreaming (9), and roughhousing withjothers [4). 

One hundred and ten teacher reactions in fifteen categories were re- 
corded. Verbal reprimand was the most common reaction (43). Other re- 
sponses were: threaten !oss of privilege (13), change seat on one or more 
pupils (12), ignore misbehavior (8), reaffirm rules (7), threaten sea05han£eJ6), 
nonverbal disapp oval (6), take away privilege (3), threaten to paddle (2), tell 
pupil ip put head on de^k (2), request good behavior of class (2), redirect to 
academic task (2), offer academic assistance (2), reward good behavior (1 ) and 
paddle (1). 

Ninety immediate pupil reactions were recorded. In forty-sevt^i cases the 
pupils went immediately to on-task behaviors. Other consequences include, 
passive off-task behavior (14), nonverbal reaction such as sneering (10), 
continued misbehavior (6), apparent emotional reaction (6), restive acquies- 
cence (4), t hange to other off-task behaviors (3). 

Thirty minutes after the misbehavior two-thirds of the pupils were noted 
tc be off-task either on the original misbehavior or in some other way. 
"From this data We can note that most of the misbehavior may have been 
unproductive, not consistent with the teachers notion of academic school 
work, but not antisocial. This is consistent with the findings of mdst in-school 
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observations, for instance Thomas (1978). 

Only one incident of the last resort, paddling, was recorded. However, it 
would seem that teachers primarily rely on coercion, threat and a variety of 
punitive actions to curb misbehavior. Although on eight occasions teachers 
ignored misbehavior, we see limited evidence that these teachers applied 
positive methods to influence classroom behavior. 

Over one-half of the pupils immediately shifted to on-task behavior as an 
apparent response to the teachers reaction. Thirty minutes later however, it 
was noted that only about one-third of the offending students were on-task. 
Despite the many instances of ineffectiveness of the teachers' disciplinary 
measures^ we note that there is sufficient immediate obedience to positively 
reinforce the teachers and thereby maintain the punitive responses. 

Teachers are not only reinforced for punishing student misbehaviors, but 
punishment is condoned and abetted by tfie society as a whole. Despite the 
continued failure of punishment to reform deviant behavior, the majority of « 
people cling to the notion that the most appropriate way to ghange undesired 
behavior is through punishment. More effective alternatives axe available. 

Teaching Strategies For Managing Student Behavior '. m \ 

Over the past fifteen years a variety of applied research investigations 
have been conducted in schools to ascertain the credibility of a variety of 
strategies which teachers might employ'to control and shape student behav- 
ior. Surprisingly few experiments have explored the positive and negative 
effects of punishment. Kounin (1970) observed a number of elementary 
school classrooms to identify the differential effects of clarity, firmness, 
intensity, focus orj>ro- vs anti-child desist messages. He also thoroughly 
observed the effects on other children when teachers "made an example 0 by 
punishing one child. He found no relationship between any of these variables 
and subsequent student behavior. From his studies one could easily conclude 
that no matter what the teacher does after a behavior has occured, it will occur 
again. 

Although punishing misbehavior does not seem to decrease future re- 
occurances teachers are not helpless. Furthernfore, the state of the art does not 
suggest that rules need be foresaken nor that students be allowed to do as they 
please. On the contrary, the advocates of alternatives to punishment are 
universally specific in noting the necessity for rules. 

Three current comprehensive books (Charles, 1981, Englander, 1983 and 
Wolfgang & Glickman, 198Q) describe in s^me detail a number of tested 
strategies whereby teachers can influence the behavi ' of students through 
positive means. The most noted, carefully documented and direct strategy is a 
family of processes commonly known as behavior modification. "Behavior 
modification" controls the cues and consequences of behavior and thereby 
replaces improper behavior with desired behavior. 

William Glasser (1978) offers a modulated program that has the dual 
objectives of increasing appropriate I ehavior and forcing students to assume 
responsibility for their own behavior. Teachers seem to find Glasser's reality 
therapy very useful. 

The final recommendation focuses on trust-based interpersonal relation- 
ships between teachers and students. Communication which respects and 
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facilitates the views of both teachers and students is the key. Two references 
are highly recommended, .^or those concerned with elementary school edu-. 
catibn Haim Ginott's Teacher and Child will be most helpful. For older 
students Thomas Gordon's Teaches Effectiveness Training enables teachers 
to focus in on pertinent problems and communicate with the no-lose method. 

Summary. Schools are punative. The empirical data presented through- 
out this book demonstrates that for those students vhose behavior is deviant 
in the eyes of the authority the consequence is punishment. The evidence is 
clear, punished behavior recurs. It is also clear that punishment recurs. An 
inspection of school records indicates that although punishment is frequent 
relatively few students are the recipients. The majority of students are only' 
occasionally punished. It follows that the offending students are repeatedly 
punished and despite the punishment repeatedly offend. Whether we con- 
sider a single type of punishment like suspension or a variety of punishments 
the results are the same. 

Fortunately, a number of alternative strategies to manage student behav- 
ior exists. The alternatives to punishment in addition to changing behavior 
offer increased time on task and rule governance and give students a greater 
chance for a sense of well being. 
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DISPROPORTIONATE IMPACT AND SOCIAL 
INEQUALITY 



Stephen E. Bower 



According to the federal regulations governing thv ?'Imergency School Aid 
Act under Title VU of the Education Am8ftt&&nts of 1972, Special 
Student Concerns programs, like the Project for Equity in Discipline, are to be 
designed "to eliminate the disproportionately high incidence of suspension, 
expulsion, and other disciplinary action invplvm^ minority group students 
in the schools of cooperating local educational agencies". The regulations 
specify that funding must be used to identify th*> "probable causes of and 
formulating remedial action" for the dispropart T ..:?nate impact of student 
discipline procedure involving minority group students. 1 The leading as- 
sumption behind the attempt to reduce disproportionate impact is that dis- 
proportionality results from some form of racial. 'or ethnic tiscriimus&on, 
whether individual or institutional, in the public school program. Dispro- 
portionate impact, in other word:;, is evidence "ft^ugh to substantiate social 
inequality, and to allow dispensation for 

The obvious point of departure for social policy addreseiixg the dispro- 
portionate impact of particular social phenomena oft minosUy groups is to 
move toward an affirmative racial balance — racial bfcJance ^^ning that re- 
spective of minority representation there is ti.i-z an wnvi! statistical repre- 
sentation in all aspects of American social, political, and economic life. For. 
student discipline policy, for instance, the goal of the v : Vt:;ect for Equitable 
Administration of Student Discipline would be to alimta&ta the dispropor- 
tionate impact of suspension and expulsion on minority groups in the de- 
segregated setting.? While this, indeed, maybe a worthwhile social or educa- 
tional ideal, policy studies of this kind fcmd to forgo the need to prove 
mtentionality as it pertains to racial and ethnic discrimination. In other 
words, policies that seek to redress grtev s*A3 vrongs through an equal distri- 
bution formula assume, all too ofte:;, that ^proportionality results from 
overt or covert forms of racial or etktfic Q!Ncrimination (as distinguished; of 
course, from other forms of discriminating behavior). Consequently, these 
policies do not deal with the intent to discriminate oh the basis of race or 
ethnicity which seems to be a more appropriate basis for identifying racis* or 
over zealous ethnocentric behavior. 

Much of the funding provided by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is granted on the presumption that disproportionate impact 
results from racial or ethnically discriminatory actions on the part of individ- 
uals or institutions. This is not to -^usstion HEW's selection of problem areas 
in our society for, in most cases, these areas merit public concern. The only 
question is whether minority discrimination is an adequate framework for 
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concepts lizing many of these problems. While the Office of Education 
acknowledges that "segregation" and "racial imbalance" constitute two 
separate and distinct phenomena, it is never clear on the distinction. "De- 
segregation", as a means to remedy segregation, suggests the Office of Educa- 
tion, 

means the assignment of children or faculty to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their membership in a minority group, but "de- 
segregation" does not mean the assignment of such persons to or within public 
schools in order to overcome racial imbalance. 3 

Apparently, there is a distinction, but HEW never ventures beyond employ- 
ing the term "racial imbalance" to qualify the meaning of the desegregation 
process. Its own meaning remains unclear. One would have to assume, 
though, that since desegregation is a process to remedy "illegal conduct", 
racial imbalance implies no illegality. 4 Furthermore, it might be assumed that 
.desegregation is. a process to remedy intentional segregation on the basis of 
race while racial imbalance occurs for other reasons. 

In subsequent par agraphs, however, the definition of undesirable sep- 
aration is expanded to include all those situations where there is an identifi- 
able separation, both deliberate arid undeliberate, by racial criteria. The 
Office of Education asserted that their justification, in this instance, came, in 
part, from a Senate report's observation on the need for the Emergency School 
Aid Act: 

Whether or not it is deliberate, racial, ethnic, and socio-economic separation 
in our schools and school systems have serious and often irreparable adverse 
effects on the education of all children, be they from deprived or from advan- 
• taged backgrounds. 5 

Whatever the original intention of the Office of Education was in distinguish- 
ing between "segregation" and "racial imbalance", a. cursory glace at the 
evidence indicates that it was never taken seriously. 

Peter Berger, Sociologist from Rutgers University, has suggested that 
policy measures in the area of civil rights that ignore the difference between 
illegal segregation arid racial imbalance are. prescriptive as distinguished 
from proscriptive statements. "It was one thing," states Berger, 

for the Supreme Court to say in 1954 that to bar a child from a particular school 
solely because of his race was a violation of the child's rights; it is quite another 
thing for the federal courts and for agencies of the federal government to 
impose specific patterns of racial "balance" on school systems. It* was one 
thing when boff . federal and state fair housing laws prohibited discrimination 
against individuals on the basis of race in the renting or selling of housing; it is 
quite another thing if political and legal power should now be used to design a 
demographic composition of a community or an entire region. Similarly, it 
was one thing for the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to prohibit racial discrimination 
in employment; the establishment of a system of racial and other group quotas 
^ by government flat bears little resemblance to that original intention. 6 

Whether one favors or opposes prescriptive policy to address ethnic or racial 
inequality, one would have to agree with Berger's understanding of the 
historical record. 7 

More importantly, reliance on disproportionate impact as an index for 
social concern inextricably links white discrimination to the really severe 
problems of minority existence in America. This has caused even the most 
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astute of social reformers to incorrectly conceptualize the source of minority 
discontent. The significance of disproportionate impact shrinks considerably 
when other factors besides race are held constant, and can be explained in a 
number of different ways other than the widely accepted notion of white 
discrimination. We now know, for instance, that some white groups work just 
as hard to segregate themselves from each other as they do to segregate 
themselves from lower class blacks. 8 The same, I would assume, holds true for 
differences within the black population. 

The dynamics of class culture and ethnicity can be just as significant a 
factor contributing to disproportionate impact as race. This is true particu- 
larly in regard to patterns of residential segregatipn. In the absence of state 
sponsored legislation to restrict the residential mobility of. blacks, it is 
hazardous at best to suggest that the demographic characteristics of predomi- 
nately black neighborhoods were formed because of racial discrimination. 
The commonly held assumption is that black people would never have 
chosen to live next door to each other had they not been discriminated 
against. This is a rule seldom applied to the demography of other ethnic 
gorups, especially white ethnic groups. The perpetuation of ethnic neigh- 
borhoods has long been an important means of protecting the individual from 
the impersonal order of urban life and from the recurring shifts of a volatile 
corporate economy. ' 

Discrimination that is often identified as racial is, in fact, the result of 
vastly different and conflicting values and lifestyles. White people who resist 
school desegregation and the movement of blacks into their neighborhoods 
are accused unjustly, in many cases, of standing in the way of minority 
demands for equality. Much of the resistance stems from cultural or class bias, 
not racial bias. What these people perceive as "black values", suggests 
Richard Krickus, are often 

the product of poverty* racial discrimination, ignorance, and social disloca- 
tions common among uprooted people. Were the individuals who cling to 
these same values to be white, the reaction would be much the same; this is 
evident in Cleveland and other cities where poor Southern whites constitute 
the newest source of urban immigration. 9 

Krickus goes on to mention Andrew Greeley's study which concludes that 
white working class ethnics, "by overwhelming percentages 1 ', seemed un- 
troubled with living on the same block with blacks of the same class. Only a 
small percentage of whites objected to residential integration on the basis of 
race. For Greeley, it was not the color of one's skins that the white ethnics 
objected to, but perceived differences in class status, values, and lifestyles. 10 
Affluent blacks, seeking to escape the pathology of the inner city, separate 
themselves from the lower classes for basically the same reasons. It is quite 
possible that many of the discriminatory acts that are termed racial are, 
indeed, discriminatory for other reasons. 

Even if disproportionate impact could be proved to be discrimination in 
every instance, discrimination has never stood the test as explanation for 
mass unemployment, decaying urban school systems, and dilapidated hous- 
ing for the poor. Racial discrimination, probably can account for the lack of 
black representation in certain occupational segments, attendance at certain 
private schools, or the racial exclusivity of certain neighborhoods, but it can 
not account for the fact that many black people have no jobs at all, that the 



^schools they do attend are in constant need of repair, and that the housing 
they occupy is substandard. Reform that seelcs to "liberalize" the attitudes of 
white racists, fail to address the need for serious economic reform. 
\ To suggest that the rural or urban "red neck'! is responsible for black 
unemployment clearly is to misunderstand~the issues at hand. This is a 
common fault of the professional educator who is convinced that improper 
educational method is at the bottom of some of bur most pressing social 
problems. Innovative educational technique that seeks to alter the existing 
features of the public school program becomes a substitute for reform that 
alters the structural features of institutions that surround the school. The 
attempt to convince tlie already sympathetic white teacher that he needs tobe 
"more sensitive" to the needs of his black students adds grease to the already 
hot fire\ The white student who 'is just as alienated by the public school 
program\as the black student begins to sense the special treatment given to 
blacks and becomes highly resentful. Additionally, the effort to make the 
school mora attractive to lower class minority students only results in a 
watered down curriculum designed to keep them in school and off the streets. 
This only compounds the oppressed condition of the needy, both black and 

white. \ ' I * • 

Reform lhat attacks the cultural lag of racist white people piaces the 
burden of solution to economic misery and racial strife on the very people it 
should be helping. Prominent social theorists who. witnessed the ineffective- 
ness of the "War on Poverty" during the sixties have been able to repopjularize 
the notion of black genetic inferiority 35 cause for inner-city conditions, while 
those who hope to change racist attitudes continue to blame intolerant 
whites, many of whom are in dire straits themselves, for the perpetuation of 
urban social ills. The irony of social policy which is intended to reduce racial 
conflict by attacking disproportionate impact is that it will only increase 
conflict among the disenfranchised groups that vie for the political and 
economic advantages paiceled out by the government. As long as lower class 
blacks continue to believe trfey are poor because they arejjlack, the "race 
issue" will become more politicized than ever, increasing the antagonism 
between the "minority" and "majority" groups. 

Tne progression toward prescriptive public policy is the end result of 
defining a set of social problems in a particular manner. The major legitimat- 
ing ingredient to 3UGh a definition is that all racial and ethnic separation 
results from discrimination on the bdsis of race and ethnicity. This, in retro- 
spect, is a simplistic understanding of social inequality, and, in-many ways, 
has served to impede progress toward an integrated community of cooperat- 
ing groups, thatrecognize the right of all to equal opportunity in a democratic 
society. Equal opportunity, as it is applied here, will mean the guarantee of 
basic social privileges to any individual irrespective of racial, religious, or 
'ethnic considerations. This presupposes, of course, that the intent to dis- 
criminate is a denial of equal opportunity and disproportionate impact may or 
may not be a violation of this principle. 

If one accepts thp Jisproportionality paradigm that imbalance implies 
racial discrimination or some other form of institutional injusticejhat im- 
pacts minorities at a higher rate, one also has to accept other leading assump- 
tions that support the paradigm. Foremost of these assumptions is that black 
identity is plagued by certain deficiencies usually embedded in one racial 
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stereotype or another. Whether the condition ofjblack people is explained 
through hereditarian theories of intellectual inferiority or environmental 
theories of "cultural deprivation", black identity is^noted by the professional 
. observer to be dam aged goods/ ^ j A - - 

The paradignTof disproportionality structures important social issues 
along minority/White majority lines. This* hasj the tendency to isolate race and 
ethnicity as the primary causal factors behind the social and cultural experi- 
ence of minority groups. As long as race or etrmicityjare points of contention, 
Americans will continue to bebomemorexolor corfscious rather than color 
blind. To be drawn into the paradigm, one (must accept the view that all 
minority people, irrespective of other factors besides race, suffer from some 
sort of collective deprivation, and that all "whites" from the majority group 
are subject to collective reward. As a member of one group or the other, an 
individual assumes the characteristics of the categorization. While this may 
be a ^nvenient dichotomy for liberal policy makers,^ it is not so convenient 
^^r^mahyrblack families that lead "normal"~oi; "successful" lives by all the 
current standards of middle class respectability, or for those white families 
who are victimized by the same economic system that exploits a goodly 
proportion of the black community. I 1 

Of.particular interest at this juncture is (tie interesting fact that in the 
seventies it was noted, that young black and white men entering the labor 
market with comparable family backgrounds and level of school achievement 
were just as likely "to find high-paying jobs and| jus{ as likely to escape from 
bad jobs 1 '. The report continued by suggesting that by the seventies racial bias 
"in the way that the labor market' assigned individuals to occupations had 
been nearly eliminated". 11 However, the experience of the undereducated 
and underemployed black population of the inner city has not been so fortu- 
nate as unemployment levels have continued to rise steadily since the late 
sixties even as the percentage of blacks who have; Completed high school has 
increased. 12 Also worth remembering is the faqt that the number of poor 
whites in America has always exceeded that of '"minority" people. 13 To 
suggest that poverty is an exclusive problem of minority groups does a great 
disservice to white families and individuals whp also deserve a fair share of 
the assistance made available to the poor. It maxes far more sense when 
addressing the disadvantaged segments of American societ^ to designate 
i which white groups or of which black groups one is speaking. 
\ Although disproportionate impact built upon the assumption of cultural 
A deprivation and intellectual equality has been used by federal agencies as an 
index to redress alleged present and past acts of social and ethnic discrimina- 
tion on minority groups, it also provides the grist out of which hereditarian 
theories of racial and cultural inferiority are formed. The common association 
of blacks with poverty, iMv levels of school achievement, and other forms of ■ 
inadequate socialand cultural performance is just as likely to form the basis of 
theories that explain disproportionate impact in terms 01 intellectual incom- 
petence. Either way, theories of "cultural deprivation" or genetic inferiority 
maintain the myth of white superiority. J j 

The continual* emphasis on minority, disadvantages and majority ad van- 
' tag^s will only worsen race relations rather than improve them, particularly 
as more poor and working class whites begin to react more vigorously to 
- liberal policy that virtually ignores their problems by sweeping them under 



the political rug. Presumably, upwardly mobile blacks will eventually tire of 
the common association of "blackness" with poverty. Liberal elites, both 
black and white, who push for massive urban school desegregation plans 
(while sending their own children to suburban public schools or prestigious 
private schools thus sparing them the constant turmoil that characterizes - 
large urban and inner-city school districts) that mix lower and working class 
whites and blacks together often fail to realize theproblem^nherent insucha 
design. Much of the so-called " white backlash", including the Ku Klux Klan 
and pro-Nazi groups, can be understood in terms of thembbilization of lower 
and working class white fear that becomes especially acute in times of eco- 
nomic instability. v ^ I . 

Because of the cheap availability aivJ ^nnyenience of inner-city housing, 
lower and working class urban whites time always been the first to experi- 
ence the impact of rapid black migration into America's urban centers. The 
adversarial relationship between lower and working class blacks and whites 
as they have competed for jobs/housing, and other resources of the city has a 
history that stretches back to the beginnings of industrial expansion, corpo- 
rate domination, anjd the rapid growth of American cities. Like other minority' 
groups, this segment of the white population remains virtually powerless and 
underrepresented at all levels of government. As the one-dimensional ap~ . 
proach to urban reform that emphasizes minority disadvantages/majority 
advantages has taken hold, the racial situation L: our nation's urban centers > 
has become more piyecarious than stable. The hope of convincing a working i 
class white family, struggling to obtain job security, adequate housing, and a \ 
decent education for their own children, that they ought to be more sympa- .1 
thetic to the plight of racially oppressed minority groups seems a bit un- 
realistic, if oppression is a viable framework from which to analyze critical 
social and economic issues, then one might do yvell to J)roaden the taken-for- 
granted understanding of the "oppressed" group. 

The tendency to conflate- discrimination with disproportionate impact 
has had a drastic impact, not only on the character of social policy^ but on the 
character of the social fabric itself. Recent developments in the area of public- 
policy are without historical precedent and deserve some comment that 
addresses the implications of such policy and its probable consequences for 



the social order of the future. 



School Desegregation 

In the area of school'desegregation the requiring o?hxed statistical quotas 
to ensure racial balance, in the absence of discriminatory intent, has had a 
tendency to promote unw^rrantecTracial stereotypes that have served to 
^perpetuate-rather thaifsuppress the concept of black inferiority. Court orders 
advancing school desegregation that are based on the need for racial balance 
view black schools, or predominately black schools, as inherently inferior 
educational settings. A case in point was the Supreme Court decision in the 
1971 Swann v. CharJotte-MeckJenburg/Countv Board 0/ Education. The is- 
sues reviewed by the Coiurt were virtually unrelated to the notion of segrega- 
tive intent in the establishment of dual school systems. The rule of thumb 
employed by the Court to identify illegal segregation was the presence of 
predominately black schools in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg system. Many 
legal experts who reviewed the case agreed that Swann would re^reserl the 
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2odel desegregated school system that the Court would use in its subsequent 
t tempts to litigate school desegregation cases. The Swann decision was 
especially important in the history of desegregation because of the magnitude 
of the desegregation plan (85,000 children) and the use of busing to achieve 
■ r a c ial b alance; — — 



Quickly following on the heels of the Swann decisic^i, a Federal district 
judge, using the legal precedent of Swann,' ruled that Richmond, Virginia 
schools be combined with suburban schools to achieve comparable racial 
balance. The model for desegregation, constructed in Swann, was challenged 
by petitioners from Richmond who appealed to the Supreme Court for further 
review v At the request of many black parents in Richmond the Congress of 
/Racial Equality (C.O.R.E.) instructed their /lawyers to prepare a brief amicus 
detailing the questions of law they believed important in resolving the issues 
before the Court. « J ■ / 

The thrust of the argument formulated by C.O.R'.E.'s lawyers was that the 
District Court lacked authority to consolidate the Richmond schools with the 
. surrounding suburban schools in the absence of /'invidious &Ute action" to 
reestablish dual school systems in the area even though some Richmond 
. schools were predominately black. It was- apparent that the lawyers for 
C.O.R.E. were keenly aware of the issues when they stated: 

Theoretical testimony which suggests that no educational system will work if 
it is "majority black" is strongly racist and should be ignored by a federal 
court, especially .when such testimony is sought to be used as a basis for 
disenfranchising black residents, since blacks would be permanently pre- 
sented from achieving control of a school system in which they are the 
majority and, as a result, denied due process as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 14 | 

I !• 

The brief continued by suggesting that: j 

Where a school system is restructured by a local board of education,™ a 
manner, as approved by the court, so as to comply with the mandate of Brown, 
any subsequent effort at consolidation of unitary school systems, merely for 
the.purpose of achieving a so-called "viable racial mix",' results irfa total loss 
of their culture and traditions which they! seek to maintain. 15 

There is some question whether the public school has ever been a receptive 
forum for the^retention of sub-cultures" anld their traditions, but it is certain 
that "viable racial mix" formulas imply a> subtleiform of racial condescen- 
sion. 16 1 * | _ _ ' ' ' , 

In some instances where disproportiohality was the measure of discrimi- 
nation the black community has been denied the opportunity to control«what 
would have been predominately black schools or black school Systems. In the 
Richmond case, cited above, C.O.RrE. lawyers recognized that a consolidation 
plan would dilute substantially "the voice and authority" of'the black mem- 
bers'participating ifo the decision-making process for the Richmond city 
schools. 17 * , . . / 

Professor Derrick Beil, of the Harvard University Law School andauthor 
of Race, Racism, end American Law also makes note of this development: 

Is it significant in political and economic terras that, if blacks fail in the effort 
tq require metropolitan school desegregation plans, they will assume control 
of tho school system in many of the country's largest cities?.", i * . 
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With new social studies raising questions as to the value of integration in the 
educational achievement of black children, is it possible to argue that the 
.authority to determine appointments of school principals is more important 
than the racial balancing of students in^the schools. 18 

It is highly conceivable that desegregation plans forwarded under these 
circumstances stand to hurt more than help alleviate the problems of the black 
community in many of our nation's cities. 

^Occasionally, in school desegregation cases, plaintiffs have argued that 
affirmative racial balance was necessary to raise the achievement levels of 
black children. This argument only. serves to perpetuate the worn-out racial 
stereotypes that black people are intellectually inferior to white people. 
Additionally, the achievement level argument overestimates the intellectual 
advantage of "whiteness", all white children do not have an intellectual or, 
for that matter, an environmental advantage over black children. This only! 
serves to simplify a terribly complex problem. If achievement level is an issue, 
then it seems to make far more sense to desegregate, as Nathan Glazer has 
suggested, on the basis of achievement rather than race. 19 . 

Such arguments, it also must be pointed out, are based on an understand- 
ing of school desegregation 4hat has little or nothing to do with the original 
issue of state-mandated segregation built on the presumption of racial inferi- 
ority. Those people who urge school desegregation for the purpose of raising 
"TChievement levels live in a world vastly different from the black person who 
experienced the racist oppression of a social order held together by the notion 
of white supremacy. The overriding issue today, as it was in Brown twenty-six 
years ago, should be whether black children are denied admittance to any 
school on account of their race. 

One of the more disturbing consequences of overstating the relationship 
between disproportionality and racial discrimination is that it has produced 
more rather than less social and economic segregation. Those who can afford 
to do so have moved Fo 'the suburbs to avoid the forced integration of public 
schools to achieve racial balance. James S. Coleman, principal author of the 
Coleman Report of 1966, has indicated that desegregatioruto achieve racial 
balance has resulted in "a continuous loss of white students from central-city 
schools. The loss Is greater'*,' suggested Coleman, 

as 1) the size of the city is greater; 2) the central-city school district has a higher 
proportion of black students; and 3) the racial disparity between city and 
suburbs is great, with a high segregation between districts — blacks in the 
central-city district and whites in the suburban on'js. 

The ironic thing about "desegregation", concludes Coleman, is that it "may 
be increasing segregation". 20 This may help to explain why the courts have 
been so receptive as of late to cross-district (suburban-central city) desegre- 
gation plans. It comes as no surprise, then, that the Detroit Free Press reports 
that after five years of busing to improve the racial balance of the Detroit 
Public Schools that the court-ordered plan has_actually incre^ed segrega- 
tion. 21 . ; : 

Issues in a Class Society 

American society, whether measured by social or economic standing, has 
-an-ideirtifiab"le~class structure. Policy that equates disproportionality with 



racial discrimination hus a tendency to blur the distinction between race 
issues and clnsr issues. All blacks are not socially and economically deprived 
and similarly all whites are not from advantaged backgroUnds.\It is widely 
assumed, for instance, that whites "flee" from court-ordered busing because 
they are racist and not because they dislike lower class behavior. There is a 
great deal of difference as the events surrounding Shannon y. HJD attests, 22 
' .Shannon v. HUD has caused many well-intentioned liberal reformers, 
both black arid white; to question the assumption that any viqtory for blacks is 
also a victory for the poor. The suit filed by a group of middlerdass blanks was 
initiated to restrain the Federal government from building low-cost housing 
projects in their neighborhood. This seems to be a poignant example of the 
Tact that discrimination on the basis of income or social class is not the same as 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, and religion. The former is legal, 
while the latter is not. 23 \ 

The point to be made is that many of the problems experienced by urban 
blacks are related mora closely to class background than they are racial 
discrimination. This particular understanding does not lessen in any way the 
. /impact of such problems as poverty and unemployment on the black com\ 
; munity in many of our nation's cities, but it certainly helps to more accurately \ 
.Identify the true source of the problem. Public policy that is predicated \ 
invariably on presumptions of racial-dis criminat ion fail, in many cases, to 
sense the ebb and flow of an economy that feeds on a 'steady supply of 
unemployed people. This impacts both blacks and whites and has nothing to 
do with one's racial category. 24 While socially mobile blacks benefit in the 
market place from statistical allocation, or any other prescriptive measure 
desig ned t o relieve disproportionality, lower class black people do not. Fur- 
thermore, it is altogether possible that the continued emphasis on racial 
discrimination as the source of all social ill will only delay the implementa- 
tion of effective political action that alleviates the over-burdensome condi- 
tions of cla^ss in American society. 

Edward C. Banfield, Professor of Urban Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has framed his analysis of the urban crisis in respect to class rather than 
race and has concluded that class issues quite often have been mistaken for 
race issues: 1 1 

The "upgrading" of some neighborhoods'will often mean the "downgrading" 
of others. As more and more Negroes withdraw into middle-and-upper-class 
communities, the concentration of the lower class in the slum will necessarily 
increase. Very probably the " worsen ing'!;>of the slum will be seen not as a 
consequence of the improved position of the Negro c generally, but rather as 
further evidence of callousness and neglect by the "white power structure". 25 

As Banfield further suggests, the progressive isolation of the lower classes in 
slum ajreas is a problem of immense proportion, buf'it is hard to see what can- 
be done .about it. The upper classes will continue.to want to separate them- 
selves physically from the lower, and in a free country they probably can not 
be prevented from doing so". 26 

efass issues have been cloaked effectively by the school desegregation 
process, many of the court-ordered plans for racial balance in public school 
systems across the country are justified, in part, on a commitment to raising 
black achievement levels. The validity of this assumption notwithstanding, 
desegregation to improve school achievement seems, s on the surface, to be 
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more of a class issue than a race issue, unless, of course, one wants to assume 
that all blacks uro low-achievers. 

There is ample evidence at this time to suggest that not even low- 
achieving black students benefit from desegregation plans to improve racial 
balance. Nancy St. John, author of School Desegregation: Outcomes foi 
Children, reviewed more than 100 studies on the effects of desegregation on 
children's educational achievement, their self-image, and racial attitudes. St. 
John discovered that th^ achievement benefits of racially balanced schools 
were minimal at best and in some instances did not exist at all. 27 These more 
recent studies have caused James Coleman, whose Coleman report in the 
sixties supported many court-ordered plans for racial balance, to recant his 
earlier views on the achievement level value of school integration: 

The achievement benefits of integrated schools appeared substantial when I 
studied them in (he middle 1960-s. But subsequent studies of achievement in 
actual systems that have desegregated, some with a more rigorous methodol- 
ogy than we were able to use in 1966, have found smaller effects, and in some 
cases none at all. I believe the achievement benefits do exist; but they are not so 
substantial that in themselves they demand school desegregation. ... 28 

This is startling news when you consider thejiemendous number of people 
whose lives have been altered, and are being altered, by formulas for racial 
balance which, it may now be stated, have been based, in part,^on a myth. 

A favorite conceit of liberal educators is to explain the absehce^of in- 
creased achievement for blacks in desegregated schools in terms of the 
desegregation-integration distinction; "desegregation" defined as the simple 
mixing of bodies and "integration", the truly humanitarian goal of racial 
interaction in an equitable society. The claim is made that blacks are resegre- 
gated within the school buildings once racial balance is approached. The 
distinction, of course, suggests that a different-and more subtle form of racial 
discrimination is behind low black achievement levels. 

The new pattern of discrimination is usually couched in terms of minor- 
ity isolation in desegregated schools, isolation that results from individual or 
institutional forms of discrimination that impact minority students dispro- 
portionately. Low achievement is explained in terms of the inability of black 
students to become involved more intimately with their white counterparts in 
school activities. This only begs the question. Minority isolation is always 
presumed to be the deed of racial discrimination. While this might be true in 
some instances, it is doubtful that it is true in all. The concept of black culture 
immediately comes to mind at this point. The maintenance of ethnic world 
views always demand that some sense of separation exist between one group 
Tand^notherrGhoice, then, is just as logical an explanation as discrimination 
. is for minority isolation. The other question is whether it is necessary to be 
intimately involved with "white" students to experience higher levels of 
achie\ sment. No one needs to be reminded again of the painful history of 
racism in America, but one has to wonder to what degree racism still contrib- 
utes to problems experienced by much of the black community. While the 
desegregation-integration distinction supplies new unexplored territory for a 
lngion of "concerned" social engineers, it fails to weigh the importance that 
transcending the residuals of a racist social order has for black identity. 29 

The belief that disproportionality invariably indicates discrimination 
fosters the image of black people as emotionally unstable and psychologically 
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maladjusted. The absence of adequate minority representation, in any seg- 
ment of social activity is viewod as the end result of discrimination and not as 
the end result of rational decision-making on the part of black citizens. 30 As 
sick people, blacks are never held accountable for their actions. The message 
conveyed here is that the choices black people have ;nade reflect an inability 
to cope with life in a normal and satisfactory manner because of a society that 
continues to cause them emotional sickness. From this frame of reference, 
black people are never seen as "doers" fully accountable for their actions as 
rational thinking individuals, but as people who have things done to them. 
This can only be viewed as debilitating for black identity. A colleague of 
mine, who happens to be a black social scientist, used to remind me of the 
difference between Southern and Northern racism. In the South, He sug- 
gested, white people would claim simply that "them Niggers are crazy". In 
the North, however, the design is to view blacks more compassionately, but 
hardly less patronizingly by suggesting they are "socially and psychologi- 
cally maladjusted". The difference between the two forms of racism is im- 
mense, but neither one is conducive to constructing a positive image of 
blackness, an image that reflects the ability of black people to successfully 
manage their own fate and destiny. As it is, the current perspective looks 
upon the black population as needing constant care and supervision. 

Indicative of the dilema surrounding race issues, or for that matter many 
other issues in a society dominated by the liberal scientific world view, is the 
public response, to theconvicted black murderer. Liberal humanists view the 
event one way while their more conservative counterparts view it in another. 
Liberals accent the part that a repressive society plays in determining human 
behavior while deemphasizing individual accountability. Conservatives, on 
the other hand, stress the responsibility of the individual to make rational 
choices, emphasizing individual accountability. The dilema resides in the 
degree individuals are to be held accountable for their actions. 

Both views have their elements of merit, but few would argue that the 
liberal view does not dominate the methodology used to treat "race" issues. 
The act of killing another human being is viewed habitually by well-meaning 
liberals from the context of the "black experience" and not as a malicious act 
of violence committed against another person. From this perspective, it is not 
a black person that goes to trial, but the entire black community. The image of 
blackness projected from this set of events is one that relieves black people of 
the full responsibility for their social acts. This can only have a negative 
impact on black identity, from the perspective of both black people arid other 
groups of people who witness these events. 

In some quarters, the preceding pronouncements may be misconstrued 
as indicating black intellectual inferiority. If discrimination is not the culprit 
behind disproportionality, a reasoning mind might conclude that the prob- 
lem lay in the inability of black people to compete intellectually on a level 
comparable to other groups. Nothing could be further from the truth. There is 
no evidence, past or present, which proves beyond a reasonable doubt that 
black people are intellectually inferior to other people. Besides, low I.Q. has 
never been a very good argument in justification of poverty either. It takes far 
more courage than brains to survive the stultifying routine of a well-paying 
factory job. 
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The System of Social Rewards 

The employment of disproportionate impact as a measure of discrimina- 
tion serves the advancement of an American caste system and threatens the 
status of the meritocratic ideal and a social order premised on individual 
achieved status guaranteed through equal opportunity. Group consciousness 
which can be viewed as a child of the tumultuous 19601s has been manifested 
most visibly in Federal policy that confers status on certain minority groups 
making individual members of these groups eligible for preferential treat- 
ment. Most notable are those policies guaranteeing preferential treatment on 
the basis of race and sex. The policies of a meritocratic social order that sought 
to guarantee the right to political participation, to education* and to jobs 
irrespective of racial, ethnic, or sex status arc being abandoned in favor of 
policies that reward on the basis of race, ethnicily, or sex. This signifies a shift 
from individual to group rights in the forma : ion social policy. 

Special treatment has come to mean the establishment of quotas and 
other forms of preferential hiring as a way of making minority people repre- 
sentative at designated levels of political and economic activity. Apart from 
the fact that standards are modified to accomodate minority demands, the 
inescapable assumption of the new hiring principle "is that minority persons 
are less qualified and could not compete with others, even if given a sufficient 
margin". 31 Not to mention the psychological impact of being hired on the 
basis of one's race or sex rather than achievement, the new hiring principle 
has done nothing to dispell unwarranted racial stereotypes that have plagued 
minority identity in the past, stereotypical attitudes that whites hold about 
blacks and other minorities and that blacks and other minorities hold about 
themselves. 

The impact of preferential hiring on minority identity, notwithstanding, 
"the quotas themselves", suggests Daniel Bell, "are no simple matter". 

If "representation is to be the criterion of position, then what is the iogic of 
extending the principle only to women, Blacks, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
American Indians, Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese (the categories in the 
HEW guideline)? Why not to Irish Italians, Poles, and other ethnic groups? 
And if representation is the criterion, what is the b*.se of representation? At 
one California state college, as, John Bunzel reports, the Mexican- Americans 
asked that 20 per cent of the total ^vork force be Chicanos, because the sur- 
rounding commCiity is 20 per cent Mexican-American. The black students > 
rejected this argument and said that the proper base should be the State of 
California, which would provide a different mix of blacks and Chicanos. 
Would tne University of Mississippi be expected to hire 37 per cent black 
faculty because that is the proportion c* blacks in the population of 
Mississippi ? And would the number of Jews in most faculties in the country be 
reduced b ecause the Jews are clearly overrepresented in proportion to their 
number? 

And if ethnic and minorityjests, why not religion or political beliefs as the 
critera of balanced representation? Governor Reagan of California has said 
that conservatives are highly underrepresented in the faculties of the state 
universities, a fact evident when the political coloration of those faculties is 
compared with voting results in California; should conservatives therefore be 
given preference in hiring? And should particular communities be asked to, 
support the teaching of certain subjects (or the presence of certain books in 
school libraries) which are repugnant to the beliefs of that community — a 
question first raised . in the Virginia House of Burgesses~and a principle re- 
stated by the Tennessee legislature in the 1920's in barring the teaching of 
evolution in a Fundamentalist state? 32 



While debating the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, Con- - 
gresswoman Edith Green of Oregon explained why she could not support the . 
proposal to increase the powers of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission unless there was an accompanying amendment prohibiting 
quotas: 

Title VH of the Civii Rights Act has always prohibited the establishment of 
quotas. During the legislative history of the Civil Rights Act it was clearly the 
Congressional intent not to bring about civil rights for some by denying civil 
rights to others 

I talked to the Chairman of the Committee . . . and . . . said it would be 
impossible for me to support the Committee bill . . . without ... a Congressio- 
nal prohibition against ... any quota system. 
Let me tell you of three instances ; . . 

In my own city of Portland, we have a ship conversion plant 
In the Portland area we have, perhaps, 5 or 6 percent black pop.. i. This 
ship conversion plant has records to prove they have employee |v percent 
minority people. As a matter of fact they have carried on an active nv : fc *aeni 
program-seeking out members of minority groups. 

The Contract Compliance Office in San Francisco came into Portland, and U 
said they would not be eligible for any Federal contracts unless they wou : 
have 15 percent minority employee* in every single job category . . . 
There was absolutely nothing that »' T -% sLip conversion- plant could do to 
satisfy the Office of Contract Compii- In San Francisco unless they io) 
lowed their orders. This required the ''r ?iiig" of labor contracts-of nego< 
ations which had been made; seniority a&to uwre ignored. All this was nevvi 
the intent of the Civil Rights Act, and it was a*,- .? 'he intent of the Congress. 

... A year ago last December a group of Orec- jn patents who are stationed ih 
Washington, D.C. by the Department of the M; ■ I - into my office to taj* 
about the situation in the schools which theu : ; . Art -r. attend . . . (One of the 
complaints was that in three months one ria.--« had had seven subsume 
teachers.) 

I said, "Well, how can that -be?" 

She said, "Under the Skelly-Wright decision we bwi to have a quota of black 
arid white teachers and as a regular teacher we cannot hire a white teacher. We 
must hire as a regular teacher a black teacher." No qualified black teacher is 
available for this position. They are already teaching in other schools . . . 
A third instance: A teacher here in the District sohools-whom I know very 
Well-asked for a transfer to another high school because they had moved out 
close to another high school. She applied, and the principal who received her • 
application said they could not hire her. 
She said, "Be very caj.uid with me. Is my race against me?" 
And the principal said, "Yes ... A quota has been set up . . . MW 

o 

The Congresswoman's admom Anient against quotas seems to have been in 
vain since much.of public policy today is built on special considerations for 
race, sex, and ethnic categories. 

Affirm * Action ^hich originally was meant to guarantee opportunity 
for minorit y individuals now means the guarantee of results, eqv *l distribu- 
tion accc il\ig to group representation even in the absence of discrimination. 
Sociologisl Ne*ban Glazar is perhaps more to tlie point:' 

"Affir native Action" originally meant that one should not only not discrimi- 
nate, b>:t inform people one did not discriminate; not only treat those who 
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applied foe jobs without discrimination, but seek out those who might not 

apply In tho Civil Rights Act of 1964. it was used to mean something 

elso|Mho ruined i os a court could impose when some omployer was found 
guilty of discrimination, and they could bo severe. The new, concept of "af- 
firmative action" that has since emerged and has been enforced with ever 
greater vigor combines both elements: \ 

It assumes that everyone is guilty of; discrimination; it then imposes on every 
employer tho remedies which in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 coulcLonly be 
imposed on those guilty of discrimination. 34 \ 

It seems ironic that the systematic racial discrimination tlj . black x people 
havp fought against for so long has become an important plan* in the political 
program of some of the most influential black leaders in America. The only 
difference is that they find themselves on the other side of the fence this time\ 
The painful side effects of public poHcy based on the new definition of 
affirmative action are just beginning to b<? felL As it has become more impor- 
tant to be a member of a particular group, the pursuit of excellence has become 
less important. Reward on the basis of race, sex, or ethnicity deadens the 
desire to excel in both those who are favored by categorization and those who 
are not. The former group does not need to excel while the latter considers it 
fruitless. The long run consequences of policy measures like the above result 
in the glorification of mediocrity. The managerial complexities of such an 
exercise will create as many if not more problems ihan it ever hppes to solve. 

Political Freedom in a Democratic Society 

Basic political freedoms are being compromised by the tendency to 
equate disproportionate impact with i^cial an'l ethnic discrimination. In- 
stead of expanding freedom for individuals, policies of this kind have worked 
to restrict it. The expansion of governmental bureaucracy into previously 
non-politicized areas of social life offers a serious challenge to previously 
understood private rights. Included among these are the right to livein the 
community of one's choice, and the right to choose where and how one's 
child will be educated. 

Historically, public education has followed :losely beh ; nd the larger 
institutional order in the twentieth century by adopting the corporate bureau- 
cratic model of organization. This, in itself, has had a tremendous impact on 
the nature of private institutions in American life. Compulsory publicly- 
sponsored instruction conceived along the lines r. f corpora e organ ization 
assumed many of the responsibilities formerly heli. y the family, the church 
and local community organizations. 35 This represented the rise of an official ■ 
all-embracing public ideology at the expense of private ideology in all of its 
forms. The continual growth of the public sector represents a conMant remin- 
der of the diminishing freedoms American citizens have orercised in years 
past. 

The expansion of the public sector has its roots in thr longstanding 
liberal dream of centralized authority respective to :h<3 family of man ideal. 
The use of positive state power to shape and control the relation^ of its 
citizens has as its referent point the more abstract anr! universal concept of 
human community that transcends the more concrete ?>nd particularistic 
forms of human association. Liberal architects of a cooperative ard harmoni- 
ous community, including the professional educator, da ; m auinority over the 




lesser associations of citizens and their right to maintain their own distinctive 
tastes and preferences. 1 
While the growth of the public sector represents a redefinition of previ- 
ously understood private rights, it also has proved to be an inherently alienat- 
ing experience for a good many citizens seeking to establish a personal sense 
of identity for themselves. This, of course, results from the shrinkage of the 
private \sphere in relation to the dominant growth of the public sector. 
Keepers of the public trust have argued ceremoniously that personal identity 
be drawn from the abstract qualities of a distinctly united and progressive 
American national community dedicated to improving the quality of human 
life. Without digging into the complicated issues surrounding the nature of 
progress, let it suffice to say that community sentiment of this kind is some- 
what removed from the concrete substance of everyday experience. This form 
of community is experienced at a level that transcends primary interpersonal 
relationships, and, as such, has an existence independent of these experi- 
ences. In other words, the daily routine of the individual may be a reflection of 
the liberalsense of community, but in no way represents a projection of that 
same experience. Community experienced at this level represents an act of 
faith quite similar to religious celebration, but without the freedom to define 
its meaning for pne's personal life. 

The growth of the public sector has also had the tendency to erode the 
presence of custom, tradition, and sense of place in the lives of individuals. 
As the Federal Court system and government bureaucrats continue to manu- ■ 
facture public policy on the basis of disproportionate impact, people who are 
already alienated to a great degree from the institutions that govern their lives 
will only resent it all the more when social policy works to void through 
various "desegregation" plans the special relationship that local com- 
munities have with their respective schools and the right of parents to send 
their children to the schools of their choice. 

Those who interpret the preceding commentary as that of the hopeless 
romantic who yearns for the more traditional personal relationships remi- 
niscent of preindustrial America are quite mistaken in this judgment. I think 
it is safe to assume that, for the most part, those days are behind us. 36 The 
intention was only to suggest that a sense of place reinforced by the support of 
custom and tradition is critically important in the development of individual 
identity. Given the precarious nature of modern identity, it would seem 
worthwhile to respect the integrity of custom and tradition as necessary 
features of personality development 37 

This seems to be particularly true for the twenty or so million black 
people who have migrated from the agricultural regions of the South to the 
urban-industrial areas of the North since 1940. This represents one of the 
greatest periods of social dislocation in American history. Cut free from the 
traditional institutions that had offered some degree of stability tj their lives, 
black people migrated.rnto new areas of habitation for which life in the South 
had not prepared them. Racial discrimination and high levels of unemploy- 
ment only made a bad situation worse. Much has been written about the 
effects of the . jrban experience on the black family, but this is much the result 
of the lack c£ other institutional supports that, at one time, had affirmed the 
black family structure. 
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The purpose of thi? statement has been to clarify the issues regarding 
disproportionate) impact and social inequality. Essential to this cause is to 
avoid the pitfalls of earlier programming in student discipline that has as- 
sumed the inevitable relationship between disproportion nlity and racial dis- 
crimination, the long-term consequences of which may have more negative 
effects than the original discipline problem. 38 

The social reformer who has established disproportionate impact as the 
base for solving the problems of social inequality has bee v performing a very 
important political function in a corporate economy highlighted by constant 
social dislocation and high levels of unemplcynirt. it. Without ^doubt, racial 
discrimination always has been a serious and per.stStent problem in American 
history, but, by itself, cannot account for thr 3curring disturbances that 
characterize the urban malaise. Headed by corporate e ] '' >s who began to 
promote a more enlightened view of race, largely for economic reasons not 
humanistics ones, the Civil Rights movement of the sixties was successful in 
mobilizing public sentiment to attack the evils of white racism in American 
society, a problem that seemed to be the source of enduring suffering in the 
nation's cities. 39 

The battle against racial prejudice has had definite marked success in 
^stabili zing the career goals of black middle class Americans, but the story is 
not quite as interesting for the lower class black k population. If anything, the 
Civil Rights .Movement, and subsequent reform measures addrassing "racial" 
problem*, has made a growing number of poor institutionally dependent on 
an expanding social welfare system that has not solved the truly depressing 
problems of the urban poor. Programs used to address disproportionate im- 
pact, including job promotional formulas based on race or sex, fit squarely 
within this school of reform thought. As Bayard Rustin has observed, the 
solution to racial-conflict is not a matter of taking a white man's job and giving 
it to a black, but of providing jobs, housing, and educational opportunities for 
both. 40 The same logic can be applied to formulas for sex equity that award 
jobs to women on the basis of sex rather than achievement. Likewise, ignoring 
the indiscretions of minority children or making the school a more "positive" 
environment to remedy the disproportionate impact of the discipline process 
on black or brown children is to compound the problems of these children by 
refusing to recognize that the schoolingoprocess does not have a solution to 
problems that have their origin outside of the school. 
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THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY QN 

CHILDREN 

Patrick D. Lynch 



Educational Policy and Children \ . 

Educational policy is by definition broad in scale, providing direction to 
units which constitute a large system. The larger systems are, the more 
/' likely they are^o be multicultural or multiethnic, therefore educational 
policy for large systems must take into account a range of different interests, 
.yalues. and objectives. ' \ ^. 

! The application of educational policy, wh ich is macro, inevitably is^ 
/slowed dowr,Dy resistance from constituent units. .The administrators of^the 
constituent micro units who apply policy inevitably "are met with the message 
-j that "they d,on't know us," or "they don't know the reality of this place." 
/ "This place js different, that policy won't work here" iscommon everywhere!. 
/ The administrator represents that opinion to the pplicy makers in trying^to 
/ explain the tesistance to policy implementation. The local people are correct. 

P61icy*makers don't know how it is out there, arid more— .they donWant to 
' know the details of each community's peculiarities, or the obstacles which 
exist in implementing educational policy. If policy makers knew arid ac- 
cepted all/of the local variabilities they would, probably hesitate to mate 
policy, other than to say— let each unit make its own policy. That was indeed 
educational policy in the United States until well into the twentieth century 
Federal policy mostly didn't exist, and state policy was confined to stru^.ural 
concernslocal units^, even each school, made educational policy. 

The explosion in educational policy, beginning in mid twentieth century 
was due tj> many factors— the determination to end segregation, a will tol 
attack causes of poverty and discrimination, a fear of falling behind in the 
•i world power competition, and many other factors. What makes'educational 
j policy in tie United States so complex is the fact that there is federal policy,' 
which isq lite new, overlaying state policy. UntilBrown in 1954, states made 
educational policy. After 1Q54, a federal policy grew rapidly, and not jus£ 
with regard to* segregation, but also to the curriculum, beginning in 1958 with 
the National Defense Education Act. ; ' L 

Educa tiond policy is cotifected at both federal and state levels by courts/ 
legislativebodies and the executive branch which makes administrative law. 
The last isjthe most pervasive body of law arid also that Which stirs most 
anger, or resistance, policy creates normative, rules, following which* lower 
level unitsfcmst constrt> ji their rules and regulations. There is a hierarchy of 
policy matf-ng agencies, rederal over state, but Vithin each level, fcach bjanch 
seeks to m^ke its own mark and is sometimes in conflict with other branches. 
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Courts create law, but legislatures may try to turn back the courts with sallies 
at law making. Courts have led the way since 1954, but only since 1954, That 
could change. The legislative branch might re-establish its power vis-a-vis 
courts. c ■ 

With so many policy making agencies, conflict in educational policy is 
possible not only within a level, as between Congress and courts, but more 
often, between levels. The conflict in Louisiana saw a state court challenge/a 
federal court, unsuccessfully, but that it happened, now might encourage 
other state government branches to challenge the federal courts. The federal 
system is alive and well. States are not powerless; they have ways of slowing 
down or stopping the implementation of federal law which'they really don't ; 
want. * 

The extent of conflict between courts and executive 'and legislative 
branches is peculiar to tlje U.S. Nations in the civil law tradition do not allow 
their courts to make law or to challenge statutory.law or the decreed law of the 
executive branch. Our. educational iolic^thenrnsnanunOTH^ 
define* subject to challenge by other branches or at another level, and evoca- 
tive of conflict. The Venezuelan code of school law and the regulations of the 
Ministry are by contrast easy to find, brief, and are applicable everywhere in 
the nation. The U.S. federal system is a rarity in that states are delegated so 
mtictf-power. Education, everywhere else, with few exceptions, is clearly a 
natibfial responsibility. / 
{ With respect to "the substance of educational policy, it is possible to* 
• identify some major themes ortoncepts in the educational policies of many 
paMns, including the United States, in the second half of the Twentieth 

Centtiry. Among these are: ' - . 

■ t . r 

1. Integration or de-segregation of races, or it may be referred/to in some 
nations as a cbncept pf nationalization. The Supreme Court of the "United 
States since 1964 and the Congress since 1964 has insisifid^fficially, on/ 
non-recognition of separation of races in education, with the exception or' 

■ / federal schools for Indian students; But a smaller proportion of Indian 
' / students each year attends the federal Indian! schools. Latin Americah 
| • nations proclaim a policy of nationalization irt which or/lyjthe-nationpl 
language is used in schools, and only one "offijcial" race^'the Mestizo, or 
/ mixed, is recognizee}. The cultural differences of Native groups is. not 
recognized in the language./or even in the national ideology reflected in 
textbooks in schools. The new African nations emphasize their unity as 
, societies de-emphasize tribal divisions. Alljia ions have the imperative 
of reaching for unity across "diversity, of preaching common national 
thernes ^WhicH pu^ll together rather than separate. T^-r" 

The nation may alljow for limited segregation for selected groups on 
the ba^is of yace or etnnicity but such allowances are tempered by. the 
/national ideology whjch forms part of the curriculum, notably in the 
socia) studies, r • * ■ i' 

2. Insistence on" the use of the national language as^the mediurn of instruc- 
tion.j Nations have little tolerance, for use of a language other than the 
national language, except to be usfed as a medium to^assist^the child in 

' ..leamiri^heTOtlonal language. This is the U.S, policy expressed inLau v! 
Nidhols l t in Andean' nations inj which Indian languages are ; u f sed early in 



the grades, and in Brazil where German and Italian were dropped except 
as second languages, during the time of President Vargas. In nations 
where there is more than one official language, the same principle holds 
true. In Quebec, the native language of Indian people is tolerated as e 
cultural artifact, but Indian children are expected to learn French. , 
A national curriculum enforced by national examinations. While the U.S. 
might seem the exception to this trend, it is in tact not en exception. 
Federal guidelines to many programs ^squire testing for cognitive put- 
comes, regardless of any other objectives which might be expressed by 
the school, or even encouraged by the federal program guidelines. Most 
other nations have centralized education systems, and nearly all have 
some kind of guidelines for annual examinations, or actually administer 
the examinations. Many nations are. moving into U.S.-style, objective, 
end-of-ydar examinations, down to the one best choice among five. The 
nearly universal push for measuring cognitive outcomes i? a reflection of 
the fact that nations with centralized ministries of educa^i also tend to 
, have well defined bodies of content or concepts to be covered fbr each 
grade. Little attention is paid, in national curricjjja to npn-cbgnitive 
..expectations, and whatever these. are are left to be defined by schools or» 
teachers and, blessedly, with no national testing. National policies call- 
ing for evaluation (meaning "testing") reflect the universal concern of 
economic planners for means of measuring educational productivity. 
National evaluation or testing makes even more concrete and compelling ^ 
the learning (meaning memorization) of the concepts in the national 
curriculum. A final concomitant of a national cognitive curriculum- 
evaluation policy is a widespread confusion or substitution of evaluation 
for educationalresearch. There is a large core of professionals around the 
world who do evaluation regularly, but who dp not, for lack of time, 
money or encouragement, do researcji. I hesitate to relyon.the metaphor 
of good money and bad, but it is a factgiat national evaluation displaces, 
certainly precedes, research. . 

Proclamation of universal schooling, accompanied by means for prevent- 
ving that policy from being realized. National policy is rhetorical in its 
intention of providing schooling for everyone under a certain age or 
grade level, but in few developing nations, mostly socialist nations, that 
goal is achieved. In nonsocialist nations the rhetoric is not accomplished 
because of lack of resources devoted to education. The reality of the 
developing world is usually scho&ling consistent 'with manpower 
development objectives— the system is built only. to. accommodate a 
certain number of students. Othex^nter and fail, or never enter. In marty 
nations, processes for getting rid qi students are described, as in the U.S. 
In some nations rules for protecting the students' rights to schooling are 
described in detail, and in others, certain acts of schools or schoql officers 
are proscribed by law. The law either uses the rationale of pupil control, 
or greater societal need, such as permits to work or paying for'as much of 
schooling costs as possible, to diminish the goal of universal education. 
Most nations may proclaim the social benefjtp.of universal'ediication, but . 
most^ctually follow the manpower model. Economists embrace the new 
testament quotation "many are called but few are chosen." The imple- 
. mentation of educational policy has been examined by economists, usiog 
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production function approaches or dependency theory, and by a few 
educational sociologists. Relatively little research On the social effects of 
educational policy is to be found. The obstacles in implementing policy 
are many and have been identified by social theorists in diverse ways, 
such as social engineering theory, cultural adaptation or determinism, 
; economic decision theory, motivation theory, communication theory, 
and political mobilization theory. 

The more far-reaching or basic the policy is, the larger the period for 
implementation and the more definition of the policy is needed for peoplein 
lower levels of the system. Policy always requires translation for implemen- 
tation. Policy left as policy is rhetoric, and changes nothing. Translation of 
policy to action at community and School levels brings conflict. If national 
policy could be proclaimed as national intentions,. such as universal enroll- 
ment, teachers and administrators with untroubled consciences refuse to 
admit or easily expel students. 

In the United States court-made educational policy is different from the 
type just described. A court rules on specific issues at certain places and 
prescribes remedies — which some see as harmfuL for. other people than the 
plaintiffs. Policy made from ca$p law is policy by approximation. That's what , 
makes enemies, or cowards, of us all, at on§ time or another. 

Court-made educational policy offers- fewer jgpecific guidelines.to ad-, 
ministrators, and takes longer to implement, because at any time, court-made 
policy may be restricted by a n9w ruling. Cqurts examine specifics of place 
and time in the common law system, and consider whether the precedents 
b md a district in a particular case. Our experience in court-made educational 
poJ icy, unassisted by legislated or administrative law, is that implementation 
nun W slowly and on a broken front. A few districts respond quickly, most 
implement it gradually, and some not at all. 

, Legated policy and administrative law, the law made by state and local 
boards o\ ^ucation are more specific, apply with fewer chance of exceptions, 
and are eas^r to understand. But the more specific the policy, the more 
resistance may be expected to it, at least early in the stage of implementation. 

The more specific policy happens to be the easier to judge implementa- 
tion. It is easier to evaluate policy which is specific, but implementation of 
court-made policy is more difficult to observe and analyze. Implementation 
guidelines are not the best products of a common law court. Policy which is 
.'.made with courts leading the way'with the principle, on the basis of a case, 
followed by legislation and-administrative guidelines constitute a firmer case 
for o evaluation of implementation. 

Q In a federalist democracy, the tightness of the three way model linking 
courts, legislative and executive branches with agreement among the three at 
federal and state levels, is not judged to be ideal by many educational ad- 
ministrators and local board members. At the local level, many administrators 
or board members crave some elbow room in policy implementation. The 
complaints about excessively detailed federal guidelines and policy now are 
echoed in the White House. No matter how much we like or dislike the tightly 
linked model, it is relatively rare.'A looser model of policy, leaving the type 
and speed of implementation is more common in theU.S., and is more to the 
lilung of administrators. The loose-linked model is more typical because we 
live in a society in which there is competition among the three branches of 
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government/and among federal, state, and local levels for power resources. 
The loosely-linked elements are the three'branches operating on federal and 
state levels, with considerable amounts of time lag and disagreement on 
implementation among the three branches at both levels. 

Where does implementation of educational policy occur? Adminis- 
trators and board members discuss implementation, but implementation 
takes place ultimately with someone (Joing something for, with, or tqjstu- 
llents. The unit of analysis may be a dyad (student and professicmai) or a 
classroom. In order to understand implementation, there is no escaping the • 
imperative to observe interactions between teachers and students, or between 
other professionals and students. • " ■ 1 

Educational policy so far has only superficially changed structural ar- 
rangements in education. We imagine the changes related to busing in de- 
segregated systems to be far reaching changes, such as numbers of black and 
white children in schools, miles traveled, numbers of buses used, and the 
numbers of buildings closed, but these are only surface phenomena. 

The subjects, or objects, of educational policy are students. In our democ- v 
racy the laboratory for social change is thaschool. Whether the conscience of 
.the society be stirred by racial segregation, religious confrontation, opportu- 
nity for handicapped people, or remediation of poverty, the school is the 
place where it all comes to bear. Perhaps we feel that children's crusades are 
preferable to the adult kind.' What happens inescapably, as. we expect 
children-to bp our social pioneers, is that teachers .must be the social en- 
. gineers. 

Educational policy is really social-educational policy. Teachers are the 
true^gents of social change. They have to alter their behavior, must adapt to 
. new social expectations. Administrators and board members are involved but 
as facilitators. The buck stops, not with a school board member, or even a 
principal, but with a teacher who must radically redesign a classroom to 
accommodate mainslreamed handicapped children, a racial mixture, or 
bilingual children, or a combination of all three. * 

- ' Phyllis Casey is a teacher in Raleigh,.North Carolina; She teaches senior 
high school English. She was a student in Raleigh aiid graduated from a 
segregated high school there about ten years ago. As a teacher in an integrated 
high school she talks about how racial balance is achieved in classrooms each 
fall. Teachers trade a black girl for a white boy, in order to achieve racial and 
sex balance'. She describes her role as a club advisor, in which role she must 
see that there are co-presidents, or co-secretaries. She forwards names of 
co-representatives of the home-room who will serve on the student Council. 
She keeps elaborate records of each student's learning, in case a student who 
gets a failure warning has parents who will protest, or sue: She has been 
accused by white kids of being too pro black, and by black kids of being too 
pro-white. . 

In her days in the black high school in the 1960's, she learned about black 
history and great black people. She belonged to black kids* societies. She now 
,is allowed to teach little about black history or blSek people; There is no 
Dubois or Martin Luther King club. Her black kids do not know the black 
national anthe 1. What has been lost, and why, and how, we don't know, any 
more than we know what has been gained in . the great re-shuffle of kids. - 
Children treated as pawns or objects, or numbers, bothers her intensely. She 



knows intimately what has been gained and lost in her corner of America. The 
thousands of Phyllis Caseys can tell us moie about implementation than all 
" the evaluation "shops 19 in the.country. ' * ■ ■/ 

Phyllis feasey had no preparation and almost no training for coping with 
the great socialvexperiments which she must now pull off singlehandedly. 

A teacher such as Ms. Casey must: 

1. Find out the elements of educational policy somehow, from someone. 

2. Figure out how socidl policies inl - relate or clash, and decide which can 
be implemented at the expense of another. 

3. Translate educational policies to what can and must be done in the 
classroom. 

4 . Plan and car efudly<move from present practice to an integration of old and , 
new; practice wnich implements new policy. " ' 

5. Figure out how much her students can take, and what risks attend upon 
implementing new practice in the classroom. _ 

6. Assess how new practice which" implements new policy affects each 
student's learning and classroom socialization. 

77 Explain new practice and the resulfs on students to the parents. 

That is a brief review of what teachers must do to modify their behavior. 
Of course some ignore the whole prtcess, and others quit. But only teachers 
can show us the detailed results of implementation of social-educational 
policy in schools. Why haven't we heard from more teachers such as Phyllis 
Casey? 

Evaluations of educational policy have been macro evaluations. Thqy 
also happen to be hard to obtain, something like rare books, both in difficulty 
of locating them and certainly in price, once you do 'locate one. Macro 
evaluations speak to policy, including the restructuring of educational gov- 
ernance and organizations. The fashioning of a macro 'evaluation resembles 
policy formation itself, according to Ernest House 2 , and otHers who have 
studied the phenomenon of large scale evaluations. The triangle of federal 
administrative agency (usually the contracting office), the legislative staff on 
Capitol Hill concerned with review of trie program, and select personnel 
administering the program at state or local levels are^the parties interested in 
the outcome. Add to that threesome the concerned professional organizations 
in Washington, and the cooks can compile a recipe which pleases, the taste of 
the most powerful clients, usually the federal agency. If one of the client 
" groups is likely to become too displeased with the taste, ingredients can be 
addetf or left out at the discretion of the cook. 

Left out of large scale evaluations are the concerns of parents, teachers 
and students. ■ t v , ■ 

. Feedback of opinions concerning a program from those three groups is, 
rare. When itjs included in an evaluation, the data are nottreated with the^. 
reverence accorded the standardized test data or cost data. 

The opinions of parents, teachers, arid students are valid indicators of a 
program's impact and utility. If teachers can't understand or reasonably 
follow the IEP, or the court-ordered norms for balancing race and sex in a 
classroom, such facts are important. So are^the attendant causes of their lack of 
understanding, whether they be tHfe lack of information presented to teachers 
in clear English about the/policy, or the lack of explanation to teachers 
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concerning- what changes in the school and classrooms will have to take 
place. Typically, policy is made, and administrators read directives, or read 
about it in information service bulletins. Teachers are told much later that 
they will have to begin filling out new forms and accept new students, all of 
which is overload on what they arc? already doing. Teachers are expected to 
invent means of complying with new policy and maintaining the old class- 
room system at the same time. t • 

A good example is the compliance with P.L.94-142. Mainstreaming, a 
desirable social-educational policy, has required, teachers > accept handi- 
capped children in their classrooms, whom they, haw ^ trained to 
educate. The teachers must complete the Individual * 1 . rogram and 
explain it to the parents. Few teachers have had ^Cf' r 1 oree hours' 
' m orientation to the IEP, its purposes, or its implicate *er a teacher 
copes with handicapped children in the classroom' " v ' he is to be 
"assigned more handicapped Children. The extra chiv; •> ■ > > *..ot meant 
fewer normal children assigned to that teacher. Methods * \ ; '< - Dn, ways 
and means of monitoring the handicapped child's progress, -.!•* > v <t 1 mainte- 
nance of the handicapped child, thcadded possibility of 'bi ',i H for mal- 
practice for the teacher, all have combined to cause a negative op^. ton of the . 
law by the teachers. The federal policy was not accompanied by sufficient 
money for training or implementation. The money that was appropriate for 
; implementation and training, as happens with all such fund*, was used at 
higher levels for.staffing before it trickled. down to training ff teachers. 

Social-educational policy such as education for the handicapped, bilin- 
gual education, and desegregation, have taken on a negative fcadxng with 
teachers and parents, because teachers and schools were not organized to 
implement the policyrThe policy was thrown at school systems, and training 
for implementation has not eVen begun to^catch up with policy. Evaluations 
have not warned policy makers of negative effects at the school and class- 
room, or neighborhood level, because evaluatorsftooked at macro effects, too 
easily collected, which did not really measure compliance or implementation 
of policy. Changes in test scores are not valid measures of a certain'policy any 
more than they are measures of an interaction of dozens of policies, old and 
new. 

The faults of macro evaluations are not only that they are not evaluations 
of a particular policy, any more than of some other policy interacting with it. 
The science of macro evaluation, riveted to standardized test scores, has not 
been advanced, conceptually, or in methodology. The evaluations are flawed 
with respect both to their internal validity, as well as to the unwillingness;or 
inability of the evaluators to attend to advancing the science of education. As 
a professor I am pleased that universities have had little or nothing to do with 
the game of policy evaluation in the 1970's. They have been shut out of the 
bidSing process. It is not surprising that the evaluation shops or firms have 
not advanced the concepts or methodology of evaluation. They have insu- 
lated themselves from any influence for change in the theory and methodol- 
ogy of evaluation. - ' V 

If large scale evaluation of policy is to measure implementation, or 
compliance, it will have tcobserve behavior in the smallest possible unit of 
analysis affected which the policy seeks to influence! Examples are classr 
rooms, families, groups of families, groups of. students within classrooms, 
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and individual student-teacher relationships. Some quesimns which* evalua- 
tions should address are the following: ■■ 

1. How does a school affected by the policy distribute its students to 

teachers and classrooms? 
„ 2. How>are teachers, and students prepared for the new assignmentproce- 

dures? 

3. How are parents prepared for, new assignment procedures? 

4. Within classrooms, 

a. have teachers been prepared ta cope with hew types of students 
assigned to them as tn result of the new policy or program? How is 
the additional burden^, distributed and^ adjusted for, among 
teachers? ' 

b. On what basis are students assigned to teachers as a result of the > 
policy or program? 

' c. What are the changes in verbal interaction patterns in policy- 
targeted classrooms between teacher and students with learning 
problems, and between teacher and other students? 

d. What are the changes in social interactions that occur among stu- 
dents in policy-targeted classroom situations, or in student activi- 
ties? . 

e. What are the changes in the kinds of sociaHnteractions that occur 
among parents of students in policy-targeted schools? 

f. What do students, parents, and teachers think about the changes in 
their lives and classroom as a result of the new programs? 

g. ' What do teachers do in policy-targeted classrooms, as a result of the 

policy or program? 

h. What changes in families' social patterns occur as a result of the 
program or policy? : v ~ 

i. Do parents, teachers, students, and administrators in the policy- 
• targeted schools and neighborhoods propose legitimate, alterna- 
tives to the ways the policy is being implemented? 

If the evaluation of policy is truly open to alternatives (goal-free in 
- Scrivens' terms), the people most affected can speak out, propose alternatives, 
even participate actively in policy evaluation. 

The values of the people affected must be taken into account ii policy is to 
be implemented successfully. Policy evaluators who behave as technicians 
/ ignore data such as values/preferences and common sense of parents and 
teachers. We may not be observing massive resistance to businc; for 'desegre- 
gation, bilingual programs, or mainstreaming handicapped children in class- 
' rooms, so much as a revolt bythe subjects for being treat' d as objects. The 
parents, teachers and students, convinced of the need foj changed educa- 
tional policy know far better how to accomplish it than the technidans who 
are designing and evaluating the implementation of : it. / 

Policy planners see the system implementing the policy as being a 
pyramid, with the people at the bottom being evaluated and riot participating 
in planning implementation. Organizational theorists such as Argyris, Ben- 
nis, and Haveloek argue the benefits of participative management as being 
mainly better productivity, those who implement policy at the "bottqnT 
know best where the resistance^ and how to solve the problem of resistance. 



They know best how to design the small-scale incremental methodology 
necessary to accommodate hew kinds of clients in new settings. But they need 
help, they need to be listened to, and they have a; lot of answers. The 
evaluators don't have them and the policy planners are too remote to design 
implementajron at the micro level of the classroom and hallway, playground 
and neighborhood. The real problems plaguing us are that evaluators don't 
listen, don't look at' what's going on, and^report to the top policy people 
massive failure when in fact there are difficulties which no one is trying to 
overcome. • 
Children are being treated as objects of social policy. They have some- o 
thing to say about how to implement educational policy. Participative man- 
agement of schools, and participative evaluation management need to in-r 
elude children. They know what isjiappening to them when policies require 
that they change their social patterns. While the 'law has been zeaious in 
defending the rights of children against. teachers and parents, it is possible 
^ that the children are being stripped of the help of those who know and love 
them most. The results of the common law campaign to give children more 
civil rights needs to be examined carefully by observing what is happening to 
children in classrooms, families, and on the streets. If children are given their 
fujl civil rights they may be victimized in ways that courts cannot prevent, 
'the power of the~family and school to help them will be severely curtailed. It 
may be time to find out from children' themselves what they feel about 
achieving more extensive civil rights. Some participative evaluation needs to 
be done on the e/fects of courts' decisions so far. as the children's role in 
families and with other adults. 

We really don't know the'effect of educational policy on children. We 
have many studies which show achievement changes and some which show 
changes in self esteem, or occupational choice, or satisfaction with school - 
over short periods of time, but we really don't have deep analyses which show 
how children's lives arid personalities are affected by policy. For that, micro 
analyses which examine children in their actual setting are requiredrMacro 
analyses have kept the test industry in good economic shape, and helped 
policy makers self programs to the Congress, but it's time we got some really 
valid information on the people affected. '-\ ' 
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Introduction >.° " '.. ^ 

he problem of community-based data; collection for school research is || 

two fold: (1) who shouldlcollect data and, (2) what should be the purpose : x £| 
of that ^research. addi^bnUo^ese ;basic concerns, the chapter will 

assess the possible use of ^ese date t : : ? ^§ 

disclplinawas selected to illustrate the value pfcos^aunity data collection— i 
for schools because both educators (Alsctiuler, 1980;a)brman 1981; Bybee & _ 

Bee, 1982; & Stradley, 1981) and parents (Elwn, 1980).sug^t4hat school ^ '4 

discipline must be improved^ order to improve school effectiveness. Most v - ^ 

areas cited as. a potential cause of school discipline involve many attitudes 1' 

arid behaviors thai may originate peer relation- ^ 

ships; dating and sex related problems; testing ; r atteii tibn-getting ; poor per r Y~-S 
sonal habits;, fighting; stealing; sm^ and consuming alcohol; 

mihority-majority confHcts; disrespect and truancy; If 

lack of pride; and misuse of materials and equipment. These potential disci- V; 

plinary causing areas may be traced to the home and community; and there- :j\ 

fore, advice on their sblutibhs imay; be sought in - the home aj^ community ; J| 
about appropriate strategies; to be used by school people in solving, these 

problems at school, ^hould also be emphasized that a ten year review .of the V 
Gallup Opinion Polls ^1^^:1980) of the public's attitude toward education ; 

revealed that discipHhe was cited each year as a major concern of the public. i ; i$ 



Research and Schools : ' " ; \rC.t-; 

- Much has beei vmtten about the purpose r of school and community 
based research (Alkins, 1979; Abt, 19tf 6' & TKbmpspn, 1976) McNamara 
(1977) addresses the topic and define academic research in schools as differ- 
ent from operational research in schools^ 

typically an f intra-schbol-ag^ academic res earch is an 

\- extra-school-agency initiative" (McNamara, 1977:1). - - - ; 

Unfortunately, there is little written about community school research. 
Probably the most widely lio^ 

nity (nation) is the GaUiipOpiidpn Poll. The C^upPoll of [public -n attitii des ; 
toward the public schools bejgaii in W • 
Americans toward theijpubUc 8^ 

to the United States as a whole, aid not to indi^ communities. 
Although Gallup states that surveys using the same qu es tions may be cpn- 
ducted in local communities to determine how ■vlb^|afeas:>cbmpare.:with ••' 
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national norms, rarely have schoolpersons tapped into this vast wealth of 
information available by surveying the local community. 

; Even in the face of declining enrollments with its concomitant problems 
of decommTssioning schools, as well as defeated budgets; we have not as. 
schoolpersons sought information on the attitudes and opinions of the people 
in the community. That is not to say that we ignore (hem entirely, we do have 
such things as public hearings, but only the "active" public attends (Jennings, 
1968). We have toe long depended on people who are natural advocates of the 
public schools i.r,., Parent-Teacher-Association, and other groups who are 
perceive'd as legitimate by the school, these public hearings emerge from the 
issued at stake being placed on the public agenda, and too often, school 
perso-ueU can only offer pefhaps two alternatives. It would be to our.advan- 
tage to have information about the issue(s) before they are placed on, the, - 
public agenda, and perhaps before they even emerge as issues. Schoolpersons 
as researchers or researchers hired by the school can begin to collect the type 
of information noeded to improve the educational process. 

' There are two ways of approaching the problem outlined.above. One may 
begin by concentrating on the role which the researcher plays in providing 
the district and community with important information. The other approach 
is to deal with the data collecting process itself. The two are not mutually 
exclusive, but are interdependent. Good research designs usually facilitate 
the ease of good data collection. So I shall approach both r topics v simultane- 

ously. • v -^itt ' 

- Hobbs (1978) suggests that the major consideration of the researcher.is 
that (s)he understands what it is (s)he is researching and why. From these two . 
understandings, the research process follows. If we believe that it is the , 
obligation of the school to include all citizens in the process of decision 
making, then the researcher must then gauge his/her method of data collec- 
tion to assess the specific attitudes and values of the qommunity. Because we 
live in a multicultural and multiethnic community, it is now imperative for 
the school district to be in tune with those who have a stake in education. For 
too long the policymaking process has been controlled by elites, that is the 
_small group of people who.were the most ocal about what schools should do 
on specific issues. These vocal minorities have been perceived; by many 
schoolpersons as speaking for the majority (Taylor & Helmer, 1979). In this 
decade the use of research toascertain the feelings, attitudes, and values'of 
citizens will furnish much more information for making realistic decisions by 
school personnel. ' 

While gaining general information about community attitudes about, 
their schools are useful, we need to design more specific questions; which 
address specific issues. Open ended questions such as, how do you feel about 
: the schools may have some benefit, but more pointed questions about specific 
programs or specific problems would yield more useful information. The 
general question has the problem of pushing the respondent into an opinion 
which may or may riot be truly held, but he may respond to the question as he . 
thinks it should be answered. Bogart (1976) calls this assuming a role for the 
interviewer. The other side of the coin is that some people have nipt formu- 
lated an opinion. '"Tb what extent do typical . . . issue.polls give anything like 
- true opinions? How meaningful are survey rtata that emerge from unin- 
formed, apathetic, and indecisive individuals who have conflicting opinions 



on the same issue, tailor their views to the roles they are playing and lack any 
sense of responsibility for, or feeling of personal engagement to the subject 
matter of the survey?" (Bogart, 1967:331). Another phenomenon which oc- 
curs is what Fein (1978) suggests in surveying people who are alienated from* 
the institution in question. The feeling of powerlessness which many poor 
and minority .people have toward community institutions may bias the re- 
search. The researcher must.be cognizant of these considerations when de- 
signing a study, . ' \ / 

There are three types of research which can be utilized to obtain informa- 
tion. The document search, the case study, and field survey (Gonway, Jen- 
nings & Milstein, 1974). Each method, has its distinct advantages.. For the 
educational researcher dealing with the community, the most prevalent 
method is that of field survey. The advantage of the survey method is its 
ability to obtain information from a large number of people. Since collecting 
data from the community can be analogous to opinion polls, and for all intents ' 
and purposes is an opinion poll, it would be desirable to use the method of the : 
opinion pollsters (Parten, 1966); One does not want to rule out entirely the 
document search, for, in this case the school may have some information 
already available. Socio-Economip Status (SES), grades, parental employ- 
ment, occupation' and educational levels of parents are already available in 
most school districts, as well asTesearch reported by other school districts- 
through state publications and other sources. This can be supplemented by 
the use of survey researched get information which school districts consider 
most relevant. 

... The role of the researcher is crucial. It is up to the researcher, to ask the 
hard questions of school personnel. (S)he must be sure that the problem or 
issue whith they need information about is 1) obtainable through survey 
methods, and 2) is worth investment of time and money to obtain. The^ 
researcher is responsible for focusing the research, the design pf questions,, 
and analysis. In an urban community, where the population is large, the 
researcher may need many assistants to help, him/her carry out the project. 
The determination of the "what" and "why" of the research influences the 
research methodology. ^ • . 

In the conduct of field survey, one can cboose from three basic techniques 
or a combination of the three; or one. of the three supplemented by document 
search, or ethnography. The survey method is based on a series of questions to 
get a desired opinion, attitude or information necessary to solve a problem or 
provide information toward a decision. Mbuly (1978) suggests that data 
collected by survey method is decision oriented. Therefore, the surVey 
method would seem appropriate for administrators to make policy decisions. 

The survey method may b§ conducted by means of personal interviews. 
Face to face contact has the advantage of the interviewer being able to explain 
any ambiguities in the wording of the questions. This method is the most 
costly in terrns of time and money. This interviewers must be properly trained 
to collect data, in terms of attitudes, and opinions. The interviewers must also 
take visual cues from the informants to ascertain their "true feelings" (Parten, 
1966). ".-■>■ ■*■ -V . 

. . The telephone interview is probably the most economical with a popula- 
tion. One must be careful about sampling procedure? because every home 
may not have a telephone, while others have two or three, each with separate 



numbers. According to Parten (1966), the telephone interview must have 
.short compact questions-which are easily answered. The questionnaire must 
also be short, for if it is too long the respondent may become tired and hang 
up; The other shortcoming of the telephone interview is credibility of both the 
respondent and the interviewer. Groves1l979) has suggested that a reason for 
low response rates may be due to die lack of personal contact and uneasiness 
about discussing sensitive topics. In his article "Telephone and Personal 
Interview Surveys" he posits that a method overcoming the constraints of % 
the telephone survey might be a method which requires filling the' audio - 
medium with an introduction analogous to the information received by 
persons interviewed by personal interview. * _ " . 

The mailed questionnaire, by far the most popular, due to' ease of distri- 
bution, also has drawbacks. The mailed questionnaire suffers from the prob- 
lem of returns. Davis & Nash (1978) suggests that contrary to commonly held 
notions, nonresponse may not be due to apathy, failure of the mail system, or 
loss of survey forms, but due to a complex system^f prevarication. In their 
study, they explored the perceptions of potential subjects as to why they had^ 
not responded to a particular survey request concomitant to measuring the 
extent of the discrepancy between truth and prevarication {Davis & Nash, 
1978:1). They found that professors often make up' prevarications for why 
they have not completed, in this case, a make-believe questionnaire. Thus, 
drawing a conclusion that people, regardless of educational background, are 
reluctant to return mailed questionnaires. 

After having selected- a method of collecting data, the fesearcher must 
now consider which model of data collectioawill yield the most benefit to tha 
district. In large urban communities the community is composed of various 
ethnic groups. This maynresent a problem for clfita collect^ The alienation 
. felt by various segmentSof the community toward research, as well as a 
general distrust of outsiders may present a problem which should be ad- 
dressed* The urban poor are usually reluctant to respond to survey material 
because of a general lack otcpnfidence felt toward community institutions 
(Fein,1970). The nonresponsive rate may be* high for this "population. Per- 
' haps, because^they are the group thatis normally disenfranchized in terms of 
school participation; they are the ories whoso opinion needs to be heard. The 
method used by Schwartz (19701 in. dealing with this problem wa* to utilize 
community leaders and influential to publicize^ the survey prior to its actu- 
ally taking place. This way he was able to gain some credibility and confi- 
dence from the people with whom he bad to request interviews. He recom- 
" mended thatli field head-quarters in trie neighborhood staffed with a field 
supervisor of the same ethnic group as the people being surveyed be estab- 
lished. He suggests that the personal interview is more viable with this group, 
it is wise to obtain interviewers if possible. This is not always possible, ' 
because some peopl^ihay not possess the education necessary to complete a 
successful interview. Local leaders, however, have contacts in the commu- 
nity and are frequently able to'supply a list fif trained local interviewers or of 
locaTresidents who wish to interview and who have the necessary communi- 
cations skills. (Schwartz, 1970:269). r > . 

While the urban poor may be difficult to collect date from, the researcher 
must appreciate the reluctance on the part of the poor, and should attempt to 
. find alternative methods for obtaining data from them. Every attempt should 
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be made to gain their confidence through tys. use of "word of mouth" com- 
miinications, if you .will, carried by community leaders, and influentials. 

A combination, of methods was used-to obtain data in a study done by 
Copelahd (1976). He began by gaining the confidence of peGfcle from whom* 
he was seeking informatiorr. He frequented places such as local barber shops 
ana restaurants, following what may" best be described a&;a semi- 
ethnographic approach/ He was working in a section of the fcity with a high 
concentration of^mmprities. .Being a member of that: particular minority 
group, and being sensitive to the local language, he was accepted by the 
locals, thereby facilitating his access\to information and distribution of his 
self-administered questionnaire. V * • . ■ 

In a study done in New York City, the researchers conducted a pilot study . 
on a section of the city which was described as predominantly nonwhite, and 
low income. They administered the questionnaire to parents, teachers' ad- 
ministrators, and paraprofessionals fjom four public schools in the commu- 
nity. The study pointed out'differences in belief structures among the differ- 
ent groups surveyed (Gottesfield,,1969). In another study, done in Canada, to 
ascertain whether schools in a selected community were providing the types 
•of services the community wanted, they used written briefs from both citizens 
and students, conducted surveys and utilized public meetings^ get infor- 
mation'about attitudes of the commufaty about services desired (Sakat^on, 
1973). Another approach used in another school district was to survey tjie 
general population J^y means of interviews on their opinions iregarding cer* 
tain school system programs and major problems confronting the schools. 
After the general population data were collected, they then decided to refine 
and -augment those results by surveying specific involved arid informed 
groups regaling four basic topics: 1) priorities of problems facing the school 
system, 2) priorities of broad program areas, 3) emphasis on solutions to 
problems and 4) priorities of capital construction needs. 

The groups considered informed or involved were: community advisory 
committees and other community or school-related groups, district adminis- 
trators, elementary and secondary school principals, end teachers. The re- 
searchers foundto'high degree'of consistency between the groups. The prob- 
lem with this approach is that it seems to be more logical to take a sample of 
the community which may not be considered informed and/or involved to get 
a better feelo.f their desires. But perhaps those informed and involved persons 
were also sensitive to inputs from the general population (Dade County, - 
1975). In a s^udy on the attitude of citizens toward public education using 
telephone interviews with 271 adults, two public forums were held. At both 
forums 3 panelists responded to the data. They represented the school board, 
the citizens' advisory committee and -the'teachers' association. Audiences 
. were made up of citizens from the community. After the first of two. forums, 
the audience was asked to evaluate the format- of the forum for purposes of 
improving the second foriim. As a result of this feedback,' the second forum 
was changed slightly. They were also asked to complete an evaluation of the 
forum. By means of the survey, the forum and the evaluations, five heed areas 
were identified. One was how to improve community input into Board deci- 
sions (Kozol, 1977:37). . ' 

Other methods have, also been suggested for collecting data by school 
districts. Taylor & Helmer (1977) detailed procedures for researching ques- 
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tions from the community in their study. A group of citizens called the 
'•sounding board" was formed representing divergent segments of the com- 
munity. This group served to bridge the gap between school board and the • 
conTrmiaiiy. Using this group along with teacher representatives, adminis- 
trators, and school board members, they drafted a series of questions which 
they felt would adequately get the information needed. They then surveyed 
the community using the questionnaire generated by the above listed groups. 
Another possibility suggested by Crocked (1980), similar . to the sounding 
board idea, is that of community/parents advisory boards composed of indi- 
viduals representing each neighborhood to be utilized as part of a participat- 
ory system of decisipn-making, and also serve as •informants 1 as well as 
school advocates in terms of their respective neighborhoods. Thus they 
would perform a dual purpose. They would inform the decision makers of any 
potential ; displeasures with the schools as well as carry vital information 
.about the schools back into the community. They could also serve as ques- 
tionnaire distributors and collectors because they would be known in their 
neighborhoods and may help overcome the suspicious attitude towards this 
type of activity. Along those same lines, it was posited that perhaps using 
annual state school census, interviewers could ask questions for the district. 
The apparent advantage to this method is that trained interviewers are al- 
ready in place and would require little additional cost to the district. 

Buffalo Area Metropolitan Ministeries (BAMM) conducted a survey in 
1979 on trie community's attitude about education in that city. The method- ' 
blogy used was one of tfself administered questionnaire distributed by cluster 
coordinators. These cluster coordinators were people indigenous to a particu- 
lar sub-community. The community followed the pattern of councilmatic 
voting districts which appear to coincide with specific ethnic areas of the city. 
Whether these community cluster coordinators were community influentials 
is indeterminant from the study, but one would suspect from the natmuof 
BAMM that these people were deeply involved with all aspects of community 
life. They were known to neighborhood people because of their work with 
BAMM, or through their work>with other groups within the community. 
Through the use of these cluster coordinators, the return rate for question- 
naires was about 97%. The less than 100% rate was explained by the fact that 
in spite of an all out effort, some people still refused to participate. 

All of these studies attempted to get at broad community attitudes with a 
variety of models based upon the general survey method. With the exception, 
:of the NYC and BAMM studies, success seems to improve with congruence of 
values between the researchers and the community. That is, most surveys 
were conducted with middle-class people with middle-class values. In the 
NYC and BAMM studies, there is some indication that the questions or 
. problems emerged from the "grass roots". But, with all of the sophisticated 
methodology and expertise, our rate of return and information from disen- 
franchized citizens is low for survey research. 

Conclusion '. 

6 From all that has been learned from relevant research literature, as well as 
informal "chats" with researchers, and school personnel, there is no one 
"good" model for doing research or collecting data from communities about 
schools. Several models have been tried with some success, dependent upon 
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the area of study and community. Researchers seemingly have utilized the 
general survey method approach more or some combination . of suryey . 
methods. Perhaps there is a need to explore a more ethnographic research 
approach. But time and physical constraints would tend to make this a 
prohibited proposition. . ' ; . • : >j 

Some thought must now be given to the cQncerns.of the questions posed 
to our communities. Schoolpersons must learn to ask the right questions-** 
the community, questions which are sensitive to the concerns ofpeople trom 
differing value systems^ . \. f Aata 

There is a dearth of literature which addresses the . question of data 
collection and the researcher's approach to educational issues in multicul- • 
tur'al, multi-ethnic communities. What is the role of the researcher in multi- 
ethnic communities with values and concerns that are different from those of - 
the researcher? Can these be handled by the researcher.alone, or should (s)he , 
get input from the community; or perhaps employ a minority researcher on a 
• consultant basis? It might beto the researcfter's advantage to employ people 
who are sensitive to the idiosyncrasies of the various ethnic groups in order to 
eliminate the possibility of questions which may inadvertently offend people. 

• If we are to help facilitate policy decisions, researchers must find 
methods of collecting data from the community about schools. Many cities 
are populated more and more with poor and/or minority people who are 
alienated, distrustful of outsiders, and. are reluctant to participate in surveys. 
The problem of data collection becomes difficult. Therefore, data analysis 
becomes tricky, and conclusions and inferences drawn become "guess- 

WOT Conway, Jennings & Milstein (1974) suggested three methods for collect- 
ing community data: 'document search, survey research, and the ethno- 
graphic or case study approach. Document search, at this point in time yie ds 
little data about communityattitudes toward schools. It was posited that the 
erithnographic approach mlghtvyield results where survey methods have 
failed. But unfortunately, it suffers from the same initial problem as survey 
research. If community people are 'Ueery" of outsiders, it is quite possible that 
they will be reluctant to accept a person who wishes to "observe and record 
their actions and opinions. Maybe there is not available to us at this time a 
& systematic method for assessing the attitudes of large numbers of urban poor 
" and/or minorities. We might have to place our faith in the future, and hope 
that neW methodologies will appear or that somehow we can make institu- 
tions more responsive to the people they serve. 

In the final analysis, despite problems, we must continue to suryey 
communities about schools and hope that we are success tul in getting their 
Opinions. It is infinitely better to have a feeling for the posWons of individuals 
■ and groups about policy matters before a course of action is decided upon, 
than to make decisions and then be confronted With community dissatisfac- 
tions (Conway, Jennings & Milstein, 1974). Therefore, if we believe that there 
is a need for informed policy decisions and community participation in the 
I decision making process, then this decade should witness a growing use of 
data collection from communities by school districts. (...... 

It should be clear that many disciplinary problems that surface in school 
are home and community related. They . may originate from the home and 
community; and their solutions may also be found by collecting more infor- 



mati on about these problems from home and community. Therefore, it is 
strongly recommended that wemake greater use of community people to help 
researchers frame questions for "school-community " related studies; and use 
community people to help collect the data and assist in the interpreting of 
research finding. It is important toinvolve community people in each phase 
of the research in order to enhance the validity of our research, improve 
school-community relations, and improve education for children. 
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-■The/Genesis:.- ;/;'^&; ^S^: 

In 1979 Phi Delta v K^jppa appoint^ a Con^ssjon tsnp to;study f ; 

practices in;^ 
"Spurred bpno^$i*its 
as a major c^ernlter:^ 
sion to provide d 

persons who wanted to do something*abput the problem. The;Comimssion : a 
was to work for one year gathering dataland producing two) report* The ,f « 
reports were coinpletfeain^ 
tides A DIRECTOR^ 
DlSCIPUr^ 

SCHOOLS WITH GOpfi DISCIPLINE (WaysQn et al , ,1982) & V, ,g 

The Commisjtfo^ prpcedures, finally \ 

compromising its reseaj<&prc^^ 
:* for the practicalities of gathering di^ 
personnel the Commission agreed^) work under ^ guidelines. 

1 Any definition of discipline woufd bias the returns; so, we would accept r?? ^ 
whatever respondents felt gbbd'^^ " 
* discern what^ 

2. No random sample was -possible (and p^ ^ -^u^i 
charge to the Commission) because we would be uiwble tqreatA the full ^ 
popuialionantimate^^ 

• able. s> • s :/ V 'V i". • ^ l, '-Y» 

3. An a priori G^egory^^ 

impose brie on the questioSaa^^^ in; we developed a V ' ; ,i ^ 

post hoc set of categories for presenting uie results , ^ J*^ 
4 We would use asMarge-a^ 
' usable;pracU(^ guides for action ^ : ;-::2jg 
the activities reported b^rMppridents to^ 
number of such artivities Was much larg 

wouldaccept; N f ^ • ^V^^'- ^.A* "''V : 
The Commission created a networkof nominators by pooling fliemaUing 
lists of allf ourteeh Commission members^by.using foerie^letters of the j 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) to adver- 
tise the request. The Network contained more than 1000 names from all fifty 
states and Canada. Each person was*cohtacted by direct mail and asked to 
nominate schools that had exemplary discipline and tp name a contact person 
who could report on the school's program. More than 1000 schools were 
nominatfedftnd each was sent an extensive questionnaire to Report the char- 
acteristics of the school, the nature of any discipline problems that they had 
overcome, and the essential features of the program thafjhey felt had helped 
them to give good discipline! ^ ^ 

Responses were received 'from 506 schools representing elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools^oth Ipublic'and private— from all strata 
©^socioeconomic and political jurisdictions. The sample contained at least 
onesBhoolJfrom each state anct^everaffrom Canada. Some of the schools were 
visited and telephone calls, were made to some persons who knew the schools 
well enough to judgeTwhether the reports were accurate. Though only a small 
proportion of the schools wer? M checked M through these means, those that 
were examined by second 1 parties indic^ed^thatthe reports were accurate, 
and the Commission feltthat at least 90 percent ^ tfie s A^olsdeserved to be 
called "exemplary" and the activities they reported were relateidLtojgood 
discipline. - ^ 

The activities they reported were categorized into-LOO categories, each 
stated specifically enough that school personnel and community members 
could use them to adopt a course of action in their school. When we examined 
what these schools were doing, we found thattheir efforts seemed designed to 
improve eight features of school operations. We categorized their activities on 
the basis of those features and namedeach of them as goals to be attained by 
any school that wants to improve school discipline. The remainder of this 
. paper will name each 6f those goals and give a few specific activities that any 
school can undertake to improve conditions that precipitate poor behavior 
among school students. 

Goal Attainments '~ - pi* 

GOAL I: GET PEOPLE IN THESCHOOL TO WORK TOt^fiER TO SOLVE 

PROBLEMSTHAT IMPAIR THE SCHOOL'S EFFECTIVENESS OR 

REPUTATION. 

These good schools solved most of their problems at the building level. 
Since most of the problems are created at this level, it seems fruitless for 
central offices to attempt to resolvcffthe problems at a higher level. Much of 
what happens at policy levels never trickles down to building levels and often 
prevents anyone from seeing what must be done in local schools. These 
schools brought their staffs together and ha(} them solving problems in their 
school. Of course, they expended much effort to get the staff to work together, 
with emphasis on mutual goals and corporate work.' • < 

A few schools in Cleveland, for example, took their faculty members to an 
Outward-Bound type of camp for a weekend workshop in which the staff had 
to' work together to climb cliffs or go over a fourteen-foot wall instead of 
having a dhe-day, one-shot workshop on quick-and-easy ways to hit kids 
without leaving marks or how tp suspend legally. They rappelled down cliffs 
and slid across creeks on a Tyrolean sling. Those staffs had reported that they 
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"never worked together or even talked together, in over$urteen years. Two > 
menhadnbt^poken except to threaten ^ one another. A^r the" e^erien^, the 
■'. staff expressed greater confidence in themselves and -worked together to 
create common codes of expectations, to reorganize the cafeteria, to clear the 
haUs and to eliminate study halls whichhadb^noneof theirgreatestspurcw 
' of disruptive behavior. The two men worked together over the year and • 
. ; volunteMedatmeendofmejfeartocombine.thekskills^ 

coips of students who would greet other students when the next year.began. 
The event is only illustrative- of a major effort we .c jscovered^ among, ttie 
schools who responded to our survey to assure that the staff worked together : 
and shared common goals and processes. 
'[ * Some.activities through which these schools brought staff together into 
problem-solving teams were: /•'">? 
• Get staff to define goals and purposes. .« . ■ 

Have staff make decisions about school policy. 

Foster informal staff interaction that makes the school more like a family or 
community. . ' , ';■« ' • 1,v 

Design faculty meetings to be problem-solving sessions. Have staff members 
plan and run the meetings aroundtoptcs that would improve some practice in 
. ' the school. I'-lWr .<■■ 

Have staff members observe one another and other schools at work... 
GOAL II- REDUCE AUTHORITY AND STATUS DIFFERENCES THAT DI- . 
VIDE PEOPLE FROM ONE ANOTHER AND HAMPER THEIR 
PARTICIPATION AND SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
'These schools attempted very much to eliminate divisions among either 
staff or students. They did not look down on their custodial or ^secretarial staff; 
rather they included them in their deliberations and expected them to partic- - 
ipate fully in the life of the school. Several classified staff members wrote to us 
luWthe survey and expressed Iboth pride and ownership in the success of 
the scho61>Ali departments in the. schools were respected for what they 
contributed to SnTsohQol, and there seemed to be far fewer of the prima donna 
behaviors, jealousies an^competition that one might find in many schools. 

The schools had staff, stud^nTiTBnd^iarents engaged in decision-making ; , 
to an astonishing degree. Staff and studenteoTfei™^^ projects, 
and they shared recognition equally. Some -schools ^ e ^P« d ^K° 
Rights" that applied not only to students, or certain students, or to facultjrbut-^ 
also to all of the people in the school. One school trained students to deal with 
fights, and most fights were referred to those students for adjudicauon. AU 
parents, not just theVgood" parents, were welcomed into the school- All staff 
members, not just a few. were actively recruited into bom formal and social . 

aCt / V Othe'r activities in which these schools engaged to reduce status and 
authority differences included: 
i Stress the goal to teach all students. / 

Use instructional groupings to bring students together. 

Use many extracurricular activities to bring students and staff together. 



Design activities and assignments to "cut across' V departments, grade levels 
and other divisions that split staff and students. Recognize and involve classi- 
fied personnel in many meetings and activities normally reserved for certifi- 
cated personnel • ".■ , .-. 

GOAL III: INCREASE AND WmENJFHE STUDENTS SENSE OF BELONG- 
ING IN THE SCHOOI^O AS TO FOSTER PRIDE AND RESPON- 
v SIBLE PARTICIPATION, V . ^ 

Our work with many schools in -workshops, classes and conferences 
reveals that many school personnel do not believe that students can or will or 
^l^hould cany out responsible roles in the school. Indeed, .we have had to make 
a separate point uVii students are indeed some of the PEOPLE in the school. 
Few of our audiences ever thought of students when we spoke of the people in 
their school or of the potential human resources from which they could draw 
to meet the school's heeds. We do not know how many schools truly believe 
that they would have a great school if there were no students. But we know 
* that many do, and we know that the schools who responded to the Phi Delta 
Kappa survey do not. ' ^ 

The.se schools worked hard to reach all students and they accepted no 
excuses that "some children" cannot be educated They created instructional 
groupings that brought students together instead of dividing them from one 
another. They instituted many ways to success, so more students could be 
successful. One high' school had 58 cheerleading squads for 58 competing 
. groups. Their stress was hot on the; competition or the winning; it was on 
'. giving even; student in the school opportunities to participate. An extraordi- 
nary numbsr of schools had created ah extraordinary^ number of ways to 
involve all students.- ' • ■ t ; •• : ':'■} .■' 

' These 500 schools tended to see their students as responsible people who. 
participate in their school in very responsible ways. A school in a correctional 
institution reported that students participate in selecting new staff members. 
Other schools reported that students make decisions about school operations. 
These ranged from cafeteria management to curriculum revision; Students 
held important jobs in the school, from greeting visitors and cleaning up. to ' 
holding disciplinary hearings and; running assemblies. Staff members dis- 
:. played student work throughout the schools; and they .visited students' 
homes as ways of demonstrating high regard; These schools wdiBniBd ex- 
tracurricular activities to involve larger numbers of students. They used all 
sorts of symbols, e.g;, jackets/ T-shirts, buttons and badges, to build school 
spirit and to bolster rapport with students. Many schools reported beautifica- 
tion projects which involved staff and students together, in efforts tci create 
better facilities and grounds. 

These schools also did the following things to engage students in the life 
of the school: 1^ _ • . . 

. Assigned faculty advisors to each student, to give each a personal contact with 
the school. ' 

Trained staff to interact informally with students. 

* Created strong homeroom programs. 

Brought students and staff together in many informal activities. . 



GOAL IV- DEFINE RULES AND DISCIPLINARY PRO ^EDURES IN WAYS * ; . ! 
THAT WILL TEACH AND REWARD SEIi -DISCIPLINED PAR- 

TICIPATION^ • '-■ :: -v- ,: " s '"-' ;; j ? u" u ^ 

These schoolsiook greaCpains to see that eveiybody understood what the : : 
rules were and what behavior was wanted. Everyone, staff and students, were 
TAUGHT how to obey the rules and how to be good citizens in the school. * \ 
/ These schools established clear; reasonable and enforceable rules and 
policies. They provided adequate adult supervision in all areas of the school, 
but they did not oversupervise. The schools did not look like Gestapo camps'* 
where you would see guards every twenty feet or so with their arms folded or 
i' waving sticks. You simply would see an adult presence combined with 

■ : ' : : responsible student activity. Responsible student participation was taught by w 
taking the time and using methods to teach, as opposed to merely announcing : 
or introducing, the rules and the appropriate behaviors. Primarily, it seemea, 
these schools achieved responsible student behavior by involving students in - 
creating the rules and in er forcing them. Their rule? seldom were of the "if ; - 
you* do this, we will do tot^ variety^ ; 
different and treatment ought to be different. 
• '.' Trie responding schools worked to create a jpositiy« learning environ-. . 

~ _ ment. They did many things to convey positive comments to both staff and 
>v students. Some of it seemed comy r li^ from the principal >; 

* which said, "Your child was sent to the office today* for' doing these good ; = • ; 
r- - things," witnii list of the good the student ha^done. High schools aiid junior 

high schools did those things dmbst as' frequently as elementary schools. 4 
Most of the teportecl programs concentrated-uppn positives rather than nega- 
tives, and; in doing so, fostered positive behavior. ' ' , , 

Among the many activities reported for improving the^ rules and en- : 
forcement were: 

' ' Have adults and students work together to enforce mutually adopted rules. 
% Find out what is causing repetitive disruptions and eliminate the causes. 

Train staff to use a variety of techniques for preventing problems or for dealing 
with those that occur. ^ : ■ ". * ; ' • - ' .' ■ 

Help more students experience success. 

View the discipline program as encompassing all of the eight goals, rather : ;« ;|. 
: . - ' than rules and rule enforcement in isolation. •■'.••>' :y\i 

GOAL V ENHANCE CURRICULAR AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

' TO EMPHASIZE LEARNING AND TO IMPROVE TOE IMIMCT : f ^ 
* • UPON MORE STUDENTS. ■ "■' :j ^ : y\ ' ' ,\ V 

Personnel in these schools knew they Were there for serious business, and ; 
they cbhve&d thatto 

Theyhad mutually-determihed goals to achieve. Those goals wwe clear and ; , 
• ' ; widely valued. The school 
f* sense. Students hatfh^mewbrk given for good reasons>which evervone un-; 
£ : derstood and it was scored; ^ 

studentsbusy or parWts h^ 

learn; we know what we are going to learn, and; we are all going to contribute y 
i; . to one another^ learning.^ Staff; students and parents often came together 
' ' define wliy the school existed. '-.'^j:^^ 1" - I ■ v > j ; ; ■ . . ; ? j / ^. : f * • ;; " 



Curricular and instructional influences on^stu'dent behavior were im- J|| 
prdved in the following ways: . ^ , f ^ 

Courses and activities were added to enrich the curriculum and to appeal to ; t;| 

• and reach all students.; •:■ ■.';■•';; : v ■ '•. ' ' • / .'■ v, /'.;'; ■V : ;v''v-| 
Students ; received willing help when they did not comprehend classroom; 

= • 'instruction! /•;••; ,' ' •'• ;v-V' : '^V';^- V /' ' ' \.» -' : : ■ • ' , .; rfp 

Varieties of instructional techniques were used to reach more students and to 
appeal to more staff. ' '.;/■■ ; : :; • : ■ \. ■ _ ^ 

i > , Instructional techniques were constantly assess 

^ GOAL VI; ASSIST BOTH STAJFF AND STUDENTS TO DEAL WITH PER- ./^if 
' SONAL : P^ 

.. •the;life;;oF^ ■;/■;;! c; ^ 

Both students and.sta^ who live outside as well as inside the 

school. They encounter^ 

those problems often carry oyer ihtb teaching or learning in ways that pro- 
duce discipline problems; The schools wHb responded to us indicated that x 
they: recognized the inter-relationship between personal ancj school problems 
_ and did something ab6u(foem; Both ;sta£f arid students received both peer and 

* professional counseling; Some spools or systems provided a variety of serv- 
\ices from career counseling to treatment for aJcq abuse. Staff \ 

and students were alsp ; trained in counseling tecrmic^u^s. Schools were orga- 
nized to provide close i " adviser-advisee'' relationships between staff and 
students. ftomeroTpms were designed to teach^ s^tudents how to deal with ^ 
/ common problems; Some schools had programs^ with 
M volunteer elderly • 'grandparents' ^wh6 were sounding boards for many of the ■ 
: " problems stuHents^xperienced. v :: .\'\^M'v : '^ : 'p ' -'r: 

Other ways to assure that personal problems were discussed included: : 

v ' Training staff members to use counseling. approaches to their students.^ . 

Using community agencies to \gB^cqu'^elih : gV8ewirajs a iahd personnel.: 

Tra ining staff, to deal with their human emotions and prejudices. . ; : 

GOALVU: STRENGTHEN INTERACTION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND 

: - THE to ; : 

These schools had seemingly! unlimited num^^ 
with parents and with community age^ 
community, and the community was; 
'•; went into the community to perform se^ 

community to w^ \ 
various learning opportunities and internships available in the i communHy . A \ 
surprisingly large number of schc^ 

ing frequent and regular home visits to.establish close ties with homes and to 
demonstrate the value placed oa students. Such occurrences took place with 
—about equal frequency in central city schools as in suburban and rural areas 
Parents: and othe^^^ 
\f tuhctions--^m proviS 
•ea procedures and even staffing; : ^ , _ 'J'j^^^rr:- ~.:i. ••' 1 Y. "' ■■> i 
, Linkages with homes and Y 





* Training~staff to recruit and use volunteers. 
Sending regular written communlcatioi^i^^ 



Haying stiidentsVs^ or i 
hity groups. : 



GOAL VIII 




~ amay nans, nay b ^ 

quentiy, thepre S^!?8» 
•relationships, 

about those W'iHt 



spaces 
arid to. 



ou ll uin g uitti 1x101 1 cuiii o ; ouu. iyw»:*»*y»y .••"v.r.rp; ~t- V; v - tt,-;..7.^ . ~r^wyr.~ \ ■ ) . ; ■ ^ : ■ i- -■ : ; -.1 |§ 

served in most Mho 

a tough iriner^Hty area with dl of flie proble^ The ,V| 

staff worked so hard ti^getpa^nt involvement 7 J "■■:< |P 

of a possible l;l80 ai their open^ 
could be done to gelt the o^ 
i;.. . into the school building 

would want to come into.this buildiiig;? The staft;.some parents, arid some ; , ; ,| 

students painted the * & 

- better. Of course, they violated 

builrthg howr^ haswonjto^aJkgi^ 

has been no graffiti on the walls for the past three years since painting the { £ ^| 

P Buildings and grounds and organizational devices were used to promote 
better discipline in other ways. These indiidedr ^ ' ; / ' ^ 

~ Mixing grade levels or subject matter teachers in iva^ that reduce division ; , \r; 

. ' ** among them. {' ' l \ A ''f'ffi^l W^W'^? — Wv' : -^- ''' ^ 



Using'cafeteria committees of students and teachers to make the cafeteria more ^ , 
like a restaurant. ; , ... — -A H \ 'y , ■ .;>" 

i j it _ '^.'iliI'Li'j.'.ii^- »« ! ^offtV ItnTit nip :tn Krtno nonnlft to aether to develoni ' " ; ! St 1 *;*&b3 




The Summary : ^ 

The aforementioned are the eight goals that these staffs pursued to create 
their better-disciplined schools. This studyreflects others (such as the - 4 15000 
Hours Study" conducted in England) which demonstrate schools can be 
well-disciplined and highly productive if school personnel want them to be. 
Those studies arid out own experience indicate clearly and irrefutably that 
any attempt to improve discipline in a school without working in a com- ' 
prehensive way "to -reach , these eight goals perhaps will yield short-term 
success but in the long run will fail to produce any results or may even worsen 
.the situation. ' \\. * 

Central office personnel are often under pressure to "do something". 
Often tlje community will be coritenLjvith cosmetic efforts. But any person 
who wants^ schools to provide the foundation of self-restraint and self- 
confidence that bolsters a free, self-disciplined society must look to these' 
eight goals and use some of the many activities that were reported in tKe Phi 
Delta Kappa study." 

Work on these eight goals will help the public schools get four things that 
they currently need very much. These are better achievement, better disci- 
pline, higher staff morale and greater public regard. The four are inseparable. 
Anything dpne.to improve any one, wilHmprove all. 
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V": Epilogue V J. \- : * 

More and more, society' witnesses a growing public concern over the 
issue of student discipline in the public schools, as,evidenced by rej^ntdata^-^ 

'available from the Gallup Poll Studies, Children's Defenis^F^^ 
and the Office 6f Civil Rights surveys, to name only a^eWf ln attempting to 

^ respond to the plethora of criticism.being placed on the schools, the authors , ~ 
have provided^a meaningful balance-between the academic and ^raghaatiq. . *s 
aspects of this issue, ^^v^^^^ 

Clearly,' the-multifaceted.fpci for this teaUse^of|tudent discipline has; ;p . 
been an attempt to clarify and raise issues pertinent to school climate in the * 
urban milieu. Bringing together this interesting set of manuscrijgts^Hows thV : ; > 
authors and readership the opportunity to gain further msightjnto this 
multi-dimensional phenomenon. ' ? * , 
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